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TEAMWORK 


Foods selected from four food groups, 
by supplementing each other,can provide 
all of the energy and essential nutrients 
needed by adults and children for health 
+. Maintenance... and growth. 


In A Guide to Good Eating, our com- 
mon foods have been placed in four 
separate groups as shown in the chart. 
Each group makes special contributions. 
These minimum servings provide the 
average adult approximately the follow- 
ing amounts of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances for essential 
nutrients... 


from milk or its equivalent in dairy foods 
...% of the calcium...about Y the 
riboflavin... the protein...and 
the vitamin A... 


from the meat group ... when some eggs 
and glandular meats are chosen , . . more 
than Y; of the protein and iron... Yz the 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


niacin... and about V4 the thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and vitamin A... 


from vegetables and fruits... all of the 
vitamin C ... % the vitamin A value... 
about the iron...and the thiamine... 


from enriched or whole grain breads and 
cereals...% the thiamine ...and ‘/s5 
the niacin and iron. 


In addition, each group provides sig- 
nificant amounts of many other nutrients. 
For instance, milk and dairy foods pro- 
vide some of all nutrients known to be 
essential to man... and breads and 
cereals supplement the protein, B vita- 
mins and minerals of the milk, meat, and 
vegetable-fruit groups. 

Eaten in the minimum amounts sug- 
gested, these foods form the basis of an 
adequate diet but do not meet the recom- 
mended allowances for energy and all of 
the nutrients. Additional amounts of the 


USE DAILY 
| A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
3 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more gias s—teenagers 
2 or more s—adults 
Cheese, ice cree und other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetabies, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 


nutritional vaiues 


J 


LOY 


same or other foods are usually needed. 
Sugars, syrups, fats and oils used in food 
preparation provide mainly energy. 
When combined in well-prepared 
meals, foods selected from each of these 
four food groups can satisfy the tastes, 
appetites and nutrient needs of all mem- 
bers of the family . . . young and old, 


Since 1915 ... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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ZIPPER APPLICATION MATERIAL? 


Here’s another opportunity to order classroom aids for Zipper Application. The 
famous “no-pin, no-baste” way of zipper application has now been made easier, 
These instructions, developed only after careful study and many months of 
on-the-scene testing in schools across the country, have been designed to make 
teaching easier and learning more effective. 


There are four individual student folders: A series of wall charts for each of these 3 


1. How to Buy, How to Apply Zippers zipper applications. All folders have large 
2. A-B-C of Dress Zipper illustrations and detailed text which 


show and describe 
3. Skirt Zipper, and these simplified sew- 


4. Neckline Zipper Application. ing steps. 


‘To order, turn to coupon section. 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE «+ 41 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


© 1959, DONAHUE SALES CORPORATION 
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without photographic illustrations ore requested. All material submitted should be accom- 
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Washer-Starching 


makes TABLE LINENS 
beautiful—the easy way! 


Jane Ashley shows how table linens are 
made smoother, fresher, easier to iron, 
lovelier to look at with Niagara Instant 
Laundry Starch. 


COMPLETE “TABLE LINEN” CARE MEANS 


STARCHING—because many table linens today 
are cotton or machine washable blends. 
starching replaces ‘‘fabric body”’ washing removes 
‘—without stiffness. Starched table linens look and 
feel smoother... stay fresher. Starch protects fibers 
‘ against ground-in-dirt, actually makes cloths and 
napkins easier to care for. Dirt floats right out 


in the wash! 


Starching is so simple—with Niagara.. 
instant cold water starch in the world. “Just swish 


—it’s ready.” 


WASHER STARCHING. Starch a washer load at 


one time. For a light starch finish add contents of 
a 12-ounce box of Niagara (5 cups) gradually to 
washer after final rinse has flowed in and agitation 
has begun. Or—complete normal cycle, reset washer 
to ‘deep rinse” or ‘‘warm rinse” and add Niagara 
as above. Agitate a few minutes, then skip to final 
spin. (Adjust washer to 
fill” for heavier starch finish.) 

If impractical to add dry starch as above, first 
dissolve Niagara in one gallon cold water and add 
to final rinse. Rinse washer after starching in it. 


HAND STARCHING. For light starching: grad- | 
ually add 44 cup Niagara to two quarts cold water 
in pan. Swish until Niagara is dissolved. Dip and 
squeeze articles several times. Wring; dry; then 
sprinkle. Wrap in damp towel or plastic material 
and hold two hours before ironing. 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
- COMPANY 
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“small load”’ or ‘ 
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LOVELIER “TABLE LINENS" — 


when lightly starched. You cut 
ironing time, too—your iron 
glides swift as a breeze. Teaching 
tip: show your class how well- 
laundered table linens are ironed 
and folded. 


TABLECLOTHS 
have only one sharp 
crease down the 
center and are then 
hand folded. 
NAPKINS 
are ironed flat, then 
folded completely 
by hand. 


Why teachers prefer Niagara... 
the amazing instant cold water starch 


e Ready to use...instantly. Makes demonstrations easy. 


e Perfect results every time ... your students become 
confident starchers. 


Economical... costs only a penny a quart. 


Send coupon on page 81 to Jane Ashley for teaching 
aid on laundering table linens for your students. 
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Now Cuticura 
clears teen-age 
blemishes faster 


“Full Treatment” brings 
smoother, softer skin in record 


time — often in just a few days 


When a teen ager has a minor skin 
problem she needs help fast—before it 
becomes a major problem affecting her 
ability, personality and development. 
Hundreds of doctors and nurses rec- 


ommend Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Oint- 
ment and Cuticura Medicated Liquid— 
the “full treatment”—because over the 
years these three preparations have 
proved gentle, highly effective and com- 
pletely trustworthy. 

Cuticura softens and brightens the 
skin as pimples, blackheads, dryness and 
excessive Oiliness are quickly relieved. 


A special folder, “I Have a Secret,” 
has been designed for classroom use and 
for student use at home. It contains a 
wall chart illustrating the correct way to 
wash and care for each different skin type 
—normal, dry, oily and blemished skin. 

For free folders write to Cuticura, 
Dept. PH-91, Malden 48, Mass. 


uticura 


| 
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World’s best known name in skin care 


With Your Editors 


Dr. and Mrs. Blaine Porter are the 
parents of four children (two boys, 
two girls) ranging in age from six to 16. 
The Porter's have established a “genea- 
logical trail” from coast to coast. The 
first child was born in California; the 
second in Utah; the third in Iowa; the 
fourth in New York State. Dr. Porter 
is a member of the executive committee 


|and the board of directors of the Na- 


tional Council on Family Relations. 
(See his article on page 37.) 


Edna Bryte Bishop includes Phila- 


| delphia, Detroit, Houston, Atlanta, and 
| Minneapolis in her spring itinerary of 


teacher-training clinics. But regardless 
of where you live, close touch with Mrs. 
Bishop is immediately possible through 
her new book, Bishop Method of Cloth- 


ing Construction, written in collabora- 


tion with Marjorie S. Arch and pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott. Mrs. Bishop 


is writing a series of articles for Practi- 
cal; the first is on page 44. 


> 


“I believe that keeping teachers up 
to date on subject matter is one of the 
greatest needs in our field,” said Edith 
Harwood Keck. “Supervisors can fur- 
nish valuable information by obtaining 
good demonstrators and speakers, and 
by circulating up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. We have four Methods Fairs a 


| year, where teachers share new meth- 


ods. It’s amazing how much renewed 
interest and satisfaction this creates.” 
(See Mrs. Keck’s article on page 46.) 


Edna Bryte Bishop Edith Harwood Keck 


4 Our thanks to all of you who filled in the Practical and Co-ed editors’ 
$ ballots, asking your preferences as to editorial features, which ran in the 
° September issue of Practical. Many of you indicated that you use Co-ed, as 
e well as Practical, in your classrooms. If you're such a Co-ed user, don’t 
$ miss the opportunity to enter our contest—and share your teaching ideas 
4 with others. See “How I Use Co-ed” Contest announcement on page 101. 


Blaine Porter Marjorie East 


“My husband teaches anthropology 
and humanities at Pennsylvania State 
University,” Dr. Marjorie East told us, ° 
“and he teaches them to me at home.” 
Dr. East, with Catherine Williams and 
Mildred Day, have written a book on 
teaching with pictures for the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
N. E. A. She is also collaborating with 
Lucy Rathbone and Elizabeth Tarpley 
on a clothing textbook for high school 
girls. (See article on page 40.) 


Practical’s cover and Co-ed’s “Home 
Economist in Action” article this issue 
feature a mother-daughter team whose 
experience spells out a wonderful suc- 
cess story in home economics. JoAnn 
Shurpit, now Director of Home Eco- 
nomics for Libby, McNeill & Libby, one 
of the largest producers of canned and 
frozen foods in the world, chose home 
economics because her mother had been 
such a wonderful homemaker. Mrs. 
Shurpit, who had taught home eco- 
nomics before her marriage, raised a 
family and went back to teaching home 
economics again. This mother-daughter 
story (see Co-ed, page 18) should be 
a real inspiration to your students to 
enter the home economics profession. 


Co-ed’s “Party Perfect” feature this 
issue is a Saturday Night Party with 
record-playing, TV-viewing, and danc- 
ing. Informal and easy to give, this 
party includes simple but intriguing 
recipes and games that tie into the . 
theme of the occasion. (See Co-ed, pp. 
22-24.) 
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“A Date To Decorate” 
» 


... and fun, too! 


Exciting tips and tricks used by professional decorators are yours to help you make A DRTE TO DECORATE more educational 


Add them to your Dow Kit of Teaching Materials (if you haven't received yours, send for it now). These additional teaching aids are all based on the idea 
that in decorating, planning ahead helps avoid mistakes and disappointments. They're sure to create extra enthusiasm for this project that puts homemaking theories 
to work ... and gives each student a beautiful new room at home to show for it. So before you MAKE A DATE TO DECORATE... 
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1.THE ROOM... THE FURNITURE Making the most 
of what you have can be the source of endless satisfaction . . . so 
start with the basics. Paste (or trace) the furniture cutouts on card- 
board, then cut them out and assemble. For the floor, use graph 
paper to set up an actual ratio to the full size room. Use plain 
cardboard for three walls of the room (windows and doors can be 
sketched on the walls). Now you can demonstrate how a change of 
furniture arrangement will perk up a room... 


2.THE COLOR Be daring with color! Color’can even tie together 
e y 7 7 P unrelated pieces to make a room more pleasing. It can create a 
? > ~~ room personality. Use fabric swatches for curtains, bedspreads and 
slip covers. Terry cloth and felt make excellent “pretend carpets 
& Ne oe and throw rugs. The possibilities ore endless when it comes to color 
« selections . . . and students love this opportunity to express their 
own individualities. 


*These furniture patterns are available in black outline on white paper, ready for students to paste on cardboard, 
cut out and color to simulate their own furniture. Send in the coupon and tell us how many you need. 


l 
card Create @ a color) scheme and room 
\ ) ° 
/ *...with furniture cut-outs, 


arrangement in miniature first! 


fabric swatches, color and imagination 


Do as the professional decorators do! Plan the entire room in miniature first . . . walls, 
floors, furniture arrangement, curtains, bedspread, slip covers, and accessories. You'll 
‘make A DATE TO DECORATE the most popular . . . and most practical project 
of the year. With a little imaginative planning beforehand, your students will achieve 
delightful results in their rooms at home now . . . and in their own homes in later years. 


Fold up on all dotted lines Fold down on all dash lines Match tabs and slots with numerals 


3.THE ACCENTS Even pictures, pillows and accessories should 
be planned and placed in miniature first. These can be cut from 
magazines or drawn to scale and colored. They're important, for 
they supply the dash of excitement that gives a room flavor. 
With the miniature room planned in detail, you're all set to make 


A DATE TO DECORATE 0n educational treat... 
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WITH RELATED HARMONY 

the room ocquires o subtle beauty that uses a series of 
three adjacent colors on the color wheel. Here, basic pink 
is accented with harmonizing deeper pinks and rust in 
fabrics and carpeting. 


WITH SPLIT COMPLEMENTARY HARMONY 
mony interesting color schemes ore possible. Use any 
hue of the color wheel ond the two hues to the right and 
left of its true complement for highly dramatic effects 
in room decoration. 


They Learn Future Homemaking Today! 


WITH COMPLEMENTARY HARMONY 

soft, cool blues are brought to life with accents in rich, 
worm red. This color pattern uses hues that ore directly 
opposite each other on the color wheel to create a 
“friendly” room. 


WITH TRIAD HARMONY 

© cozy, cheerful room is sure to result. This color pattern 
combines three principal colors that cre equidistant 
cround the color wheel. Colors may be pure hues, tints 
or shades of the hues. 


Using the miniature room and 


its color scheme as a guide, students will find it a fun-filled task to transform 
their own rooms “to match”. 


Your kit of teaching materials for A DATE TO DECORATE can 
be of invaluable assistance to you for it gives step-by-step plans for 
conducting the project. It is complete with resources and helpful hints 
on budgeting time, money and materials. Your paint dealer too, will 
help with color chips and expert advice on painting and care of 
equipment. He'll cooperate with your project. 


Make the most of modern materials and methods . . 
the painting will be a lot easier. Paints made with Dow Latex 


. and even 


simplify each step from application to clean-up . . . and 
they come in a wonderful range of decorator colors, 
ready to use. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan. 


See coupon for free instructional — 
cut-out furniture sheets available 
for your students! 


DEPEND ON 


ie Students can bring their own rooms to life quickly and easily... 
| 
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News 


Fellowships Now Available 


There is no time to waste in making 
applications for the various fellowships 
in home economics fields being offered 
by leading universities. Many depart- 
ments will start to process applications 
by the first of February. Write to the 
school of your choice for information 
and applications. 

The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, offers 
the General Foods Fund Fellowship— 
$3,000 for full-time study in 1959-60 
towards a master’s or doctor’s degree in 
major areas of home economics study. 
There are also graduate assistantships in 
teaching and research. Half-time grad- 
uate assistants receive $1,602 for the 
academic year. They are exempt from 
most fees and are required to work 
20-22 hours a week. 

The University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, offers graduate assistantships 
allowing for half-time study in six gen- 
eral areas of home economics. They 
provide a minimum of $1,800 for nine 
months plus exemption from tuition and 
other fees in exchange for 20-22 hours 
of work weekly. University fellowships 
for full-time study provide exemption 
.from fees and an annual stipend of 
$1,500. In addition, two $3,000 fellow- 
ships are made available by the General 
Foods Corporation. These may be used 
for work toward the master’s degree in 
home economics. 


In Tribute . 

.Miss Katherine Tucker, a recent mem- 
ber of our Co-ed Advisory Board, died 
in November after a long illness. Miss 
Tucker served as an advisor during 1956 
and 1957. We will always be grateful to 
her for the wisdom and insight she 
shared with us in planning materials for 
publication in Co-ed. Her most recent 
work, “Check Up on Your Foods Pro- 
gram,” appeared in the September ‘58 
issue of Practical. 

Miss Tucker served as home eco- 
nomics supervisor for the public schools 
of Topeka, Kansas. She received the 
Topeka Master Teacher award, and was 
presented with the Distinguished Serv- 
ice award by Kansas State College. In 


1956 she was chosen Topeka’s Woman 


’ of the Year. 


School Bake-Off Contest 


The Pillsbury school bake-off program 
is now entering its second year. All high 
school home economics students are 
eligible. Students will prepare their 


recipes in high school kitchens as part 
of their school program or after school 
hours. A panel of judges selected by the 
homemaking teacher will choose the two 
best recipes for the school. These local 
winners will compete in the state con- 
test. From the state winners, three na- 
tional entries will be selected to com- 
pete in the national bake-off contest to 
be held next fall. For information write 
to the Pillsbury School Bake-off Pro- 
gram, P. O. Box 325, Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 19, New York. 


Study Tour 

Wayne State University’s College of 
Education and Graduate School again 
approves credit arrangements in connec- 
tion with the twelfth annual European 
travel study program in comparative 
education. The tour will leave Detroit 
on June 18 and return August 16, 1959. 

This program is designed to provide 
professional people with an opportunity 
to survey highlights of western Euro- 
pean culture by visiting eight countries 
during the 60-day journey. Persons may 
qualify to earn up to six hours under- 
graduate or graduate credit to apply on 
degree programs, or annual salary in- 
crements. Information may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Wm. Reitz, 727 Stu- 
dent Center, Wayne University, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


FEBRUARY 

Good Breakfast Month 
Children’s Dental Health Week 
11 Ash Wednesday 

12 Lincoln's Birthday 

14 St. Valentine's Day 

22 Washington's Birthday 


1-7 National 4-H Club Week 

Girl Scout Week 

17 Camp Fire Girls Founder's Day 
St. Patrick’s Day 


April Fool’s Day 


weekend, Pennsylvania State Universi- 

ty, University Park, Pennsylvania 
28-May 2 

National Baby Week 


3-9 National 
Week 

10 Mother's Day 

30 Memorial Day 


Home Demonstration Club 


14 Flag Day 

21° Father's Day 

50th annual American Home Economics 
convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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What a difference 
my new teaching 
guide makes! 


You know, my students are at a very 
special age. They've just reached ado- 
lescence and are coming to class with 
serious doubts and questions about 
themselves, their menstrual cycles, the 
many changes that are coming upon 
them. 

That's why I sent for the wonderful 
new teaching aid developed by Tam- 
pax®. You've heard of it, I’m sure. It's 
called “From Fiction to Fact’’—and 
was written especially for those teach- 
ers like me who are helping girls grow 
into healthy womanhood. 

“From Fiction to Fact’’ is an en- 
tirely new teaching guide on menstrual 
health. It is written in simple, easy-to- 
understand language which you can 
transmit directly to your students. It 
is liberally illustrated with anatomical 
diagrams. Covers the entire field of 
menstruation and menstrual health— 
and includes a special question and 
answer section which will help make 
your discussion periods more vital, 
more informative. 

There’s a companion booklet for 
students, “It’s Natural—It's Normal.” 
I use both in my teaching. Why don't 
you? Send for both today. You'll be 
glad you did! 


{| TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-29-A ! 
1 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ! 
Please send me the free material: New teaching 
guide, “From Fiction to Fact’’ and booklet for 
1 students, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with ! 
1 order card for additional free supply. ! 
1 
; 
1 City Zone State ! 
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TOPICS 
1. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


’ Available from FILMSTRIP SERVICE 
114 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


helpful pe 
booklets on 
tion methods, 
and summaries } 
material on just 


available free of charge.) 
is a partial listing: 


Illustrated step-by-step 
instruction sheet 


To order refer to coupon in b 
of this book or write to: 


KIT MASON - McCALL CORE 
230 Park Avenue, New You 


10. 
11. 


with PATTERNS’. 
FILMSTRIPS 


FULL-COLOR, easy to follow filmstrips, each with its own teaching 

manual provide a modern course of sewing instruction. 11 different 
topics are thoroughly covered, ranging from the background story 

of fashion through the ages to “how to” films on garment construction. 


The basic series consists of 6 filmstrips 
and costs $15.00. As bonus extras, 
5 additional filmstrips are yours FREE 


you buy the set of 6! 


COVERED BY THE FILMSTRIPS: 
Historical Highlights and Contemporary Clothes 


—the r behind fashi 

Starting from Scratch 

—the primary steps to successful sewing 

Construction Ahead 

—the process of making a dress 

The Inside Story 

—basic stitches, seams, details 

Essential Extras 

—facings, collars, sleeves 

Priceless Perfection 

—details that insure a quality look 

How to Use the Buttonholer 

—FREE bonus, included with the set 

Cotton Fashions 

—FREE bonus, included with the set 

Spring Fashions 

—FREE bonus, to be released early in 1959 
Chromspun Fiber Story 

—FREE bonus, to be released in Spring, 1959 

FREE bonus strip on sewing technique 
—to be released in 1959 


CORDED BUTTONHOLES FIGURE TYPE CHARTS FIGURE TYPE CHARTS TODAY'S TEENS 
(for bulletin boards) 


(for students) Semi-annual catalog 
Notebook sheet of clothes 

with space for student just for teen-agers 
to fill in her own 

measurements 
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with MicCalls PATTERNS’ 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


THE “EASY RULE” MEASUREMENTS... 


inch rulers printed right on the pattern pieces, at the exact spots where 
you might want to lengthen or shorten. We know that all girls do not fit 
the patterns—that even though McCall’s offers 6 different size types in 
full size ranges, there will be an occasional alteration necessary. 
Fitting problems are a thing of the past with McCall’s Easy Rule. 


Here’s how to SHORTEN— _| 
1. Fold the pattern on line indicated = a 
for shortening. 


2. Shorten necessary amount, using INCH 
RULERS marked on pattern. Pin to position. 


3. Straighten side seam line and dart lines. 


Here’s how to LENGTHEN— 

1. Cut pattern along dotted lines as 
indicated for lengthening. 

2. Spread necessary amount, using INCH 
RULERS marked on the pattern, and pin £ 
over thin paper to hold spread in position. f 

3. Straighten side seam line and dart lines. i 


‘My 


THE DOUBLE SAFETY CUTTING LINES... 


Outline each pattern piece. There’s not a chance 
of a mistake—the double lines guide your scissors 
all around the pattern. Cutting lines are 
recognizable at a glance so you can proceed with 
complete confidence. Costly cutting mistakes 

are a thing of the past with 
McCall’s Double Safety lines. 


== 
PATTERN ENVELOPES SPRING INTO SUMMER EASY SEWING BOOK SUB-TEEN WARDROBE BIRTH OF A PATTERN IT CAN BE FUN 
Fashion drawings of Fashion Report Brand new complete Illustrated brochure (design story) To Give a Fashion Show 
our smart styles, silhouette, sewing instruction book, of specially selected “How to” 
plus fabric ideas fabric, color featuring modern methods _ patterns. from first planning 

and style forecast of construction. all the way through 


(50¢—Half-price on 
e 20 or more.) 
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COGKING AS AN SIKTH 4 GY BETTY 


MASTER 
THE ART 
OF 

MAKING 
FROSTINGS 


Sixth in a “How To”’ series 
on Cooking as an Art 


In this issue of Co-ed, 
Betty Crocker of General Mills 
explains the secrets of making frostings 


Remove the 8-page center sections from Co-ed for classroom use. 
Have students save these sections to form a cook book of their own. 


How to Master the Art of Making Frostings is the sixth 
in our series of booklets which will eventually cover all the 
major phases of baking. It is planned to help you teach . . . 
even more important, to show your students that fine cook- 
ing is an art, one of the truly creative and fascinating 
aspects of homemaking. Each 8-page booklet is lavishly 
illustrated with “how-to” pictures, recipes, success tips 
and a complete score card for appraising results on a pro- 
fessional basis. 


How-to pictures guide the student through every step 
in the making of fudge-type and 7-minute frostings. They 
serve as a permanent reference and reminder of your own 
classroom demonstrations. (And see below, our FREE 
LOAN OFFER of a full-color filmstrip to make the whole 
teaching process even more vivid.) 


Judging Score Cards are specially developed by the 
Betty Crocker Home Service Staff. They not only describe 


the characteristics of perfect frostings but give reasons why 
failures occur. Each student has her own score card which 
she keeps as a record to help improve her future endeavours. 


Next in the series will be Chiffon, Angel Food Cakes, 
scheduled to appear in the April issue of Co-éd. 


We are delighted at the enormous and continuing 
response to our series on cooking as an art. De- 
lighted because we believe sincerely that cooking is, 
and should be, an art . . . we believe that home- 
making is a creative activity. And we want our 
young people to feel the satisfaction, the fun, of 
cooking with professional skill; cooking imagin- 
atively, cooking adventurously; cooking with pride 
and a little love. 


“Betty Crocker 


MORE HELP FOR YOU IN THE CLASSROOM 


FILMSTRIP: “Fun With Frost- 
ings”’. In full color, this beautiful 
filmstrip brings the Betty Crocker 
Picture Cook Book to life. Shows 
the complete “‘how-to”’ steps in 
making soning. This film strip 

REE showing on 


is available for 
a short-term loan basis. 


SPECIAL! Two Betty Crocker Cook Books 
1. FREE to teachers, desk copy of Betty 
Crocker’s Picture Cook Book when you order 
10 or more at $2.88 each. 43 color photo- 
a, 2,227 recipes and ideas. 

2. Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book 
also offers FREE teacher’s desk copy when 
you order 10 or more at 79¢ each. 1,000 time- 
saving recipes in wipe-clean hard cover. 


To order either Filmstrip or Cook Books see coupon section 
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NEWS OF 


Foods & Nutrition 


Tips on Frozen Pork 


Among other qualities, pork is prized 
for its favor. With careful treatment it 
can be held in freezers as long as seven 
or eight months. But many of us have 
learned that pork flavor changes with 
longer frozen storage. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists are aware of this problem and 
are studying the chemical reactions be- 
tween air and pork fat that create un- 
pleasant changes in flavor and odor. By 
following these tips from the USDA, 
you should be able to keep fresh pork 
up to seven or eight months in the home 
freezer: 

It’s important to use freezer material 
that is air-tight and moisture resistant. 


New pack of LaChoy 
Chop Suey Vegetables 


Press wrapping close to the meat to 
keep out as much air as possible and 
make a tight seal according to direc- 
tions. Researchers recommend freezing 
and storing pork at 0°F. or lower. 

Trim much of the exterior fat from 
pork cuts before freezing. For family 
use, it’s generally convenient to package 
meat in one-meal-size portions. Pork 
may be frozen either raw or precooked. 
Studies comparing pork roasts that were 
frozen raw with those frozen precooked 
indicate that the roasts frozen without 
cooking had better flavor but slightly 
lower thiamine content. 


Chop Suey Vegetables in New Size 


A new institutional pack of No. 10 
Chop Suey Vegetables has been intro- 
duced by LaChoy Food Products to 
augment the company’s regular institu- 
tional line. The larger pack was de- 
veloped to meet the need of institution- 
al users who require ready-prepared 
items that save labor and permit exact 
cost control per portion. Ingredients are 
bean sprouts, celery, onions, mushrooms, 
sweet red peppers, flavoring, and sea- 
sonings. The yield is 18 six-ounce por- 
tions or 12 nine-ounce portions. 

Directions for preparing and serving 
chop suey or chow mein in five to ten 
minutes are given on the can label. 


Chiffon Cakes Now in Mixes 


The phenomenal popularity of a new 
type of cake introduced a decade ago 
has resulted in the development of two 


General Mills offers Chiffon Cake Mix 


new mixes for orange and cocoa chiffon 
cakes. Since announcement in 1948 of 
the “first new type of cake in 100 
years,” General Mills’ researchers have 
been studying and experimenting to 
perfect a mix with which homemakers 
could easily bake a high, light, and 
elegant chiffon cake. Now such a prod- 
uct is available in two favorite flavors. 

Just ten years ago, a baker named 
Baker had a secret. It was a mystery 
cake that became a great favorite—a 
cake which combined the lightness of 
an angel food with the moist richness of 
a butter cake. How he did it no one 
knew. At last Baker decided to share his 
secret with a person he felt he knew 
through her radio programs—Betty 
Crocker. Her staff perfected the recipe 
so that anyone could make this cake 
successfully, and named it Chiffon 
Cake. The mysterious ingredient was 
salad oil, a new concept in cake-baking. 

And this mystery ingredient has been 
included in the new chiffon cake mixes. 
There’s no separate addition of salad oil 
and no separation of eggs. The mix in- 
cludes vegetable shortening. 

The cake you'll take from the oven 

(Continued on page 67) 


Teacher Special! 


FREE 


Betty Crocker 
FROSTING MIX 


SEE COUPON BELOW FOR SELECTION 


Cash Value 1/20 cen 


Offer expires 60 Days After Receipt 
| i} Good for One FREE Package of 
~ 
Why the FREE offer! | | Betty Crocker FROSTING MIX 
Because we're sure | || PICK YOUR FAVORITE: Fluffy White, Cherry Fluff, 
that once you try one, | || Chocolate Fudge, Chocolate Malt, Peanut Creme 
you'll use all our | GROCER: You compen, to General Mills, 
frosting ... l one Betty Crocker rosting Minneapoiie, Minn. 
smooth, luscious! | |||| upon, Your General Milla’ represen. Customer must, pay sales tax, if any. 
l tative will reimburse you — regular This offer void in any state or locality 
TAKE TO YOUR GROCER | ||| 
) | General Mills, Inc. 
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HOM E EC STUD ENTS I Here's @ chance to put your ereative 


» ability into prize winning practice! 


YOU'RE ELIGIBLE IF: You’re a Home Economics student in the U.S. or its possessions in 
any Senior High School grade or at the College level. Eligible contestants from the 1958 
Lenox Contest and students who completed a 1958 Fall Term Economics course may 


enter too. 
AGE AND YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE WILL BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION 


BY THE JUDGES SO THAT EVERY ELIGIBLE STUDENT WILL HAVE AN EQUAL CHANCE. 


FIRST PRIZE. . . . . . 12 complete place settings of Lenox 
] is (Volve of first prize over $1000.00) China, sterling and glass 
. SECOND PRIZE... . 6 complete place settings of Lenox 
Student P TUES China, sterling and glass 
THIRD PRIZE ... . . 4 complete place settings of Lenox 
VA LU E OVE b China, sterling and glass 
NEXT 25 PRIZES .. . 2 place settings of Lenox China 
$ 4 0 0 0 0 0 NEXT 150 PRIZES. . . A Lenox China cup and saucer 
| ad Honorable Mention Certificates will be awarded at the discretion of 
the judges. 
to be awarded by Each complete place setting includes dinner, salad or dessert, butter 


plates; cup, saucer in Lenox China, 6 pieces of sterling silver, 4 pieces 
Lenox, Inc. of glassware. All in patterns you choose for your entry. 


STUDE 


7 


ae 


ASK YOUR TEACHER TO SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE CONTEST ENTRY KIT TODAY! 


Here’s how the Contest Kit works: 


oe Included are illustrations of 16 patterns of Lenox 
China in full color, illustrations of 16 silver pat- 
ene 16 glassware patterns, from which you JUDGES: 
: 7 Mrs. Hedy Backlin, Curator of decorative arts, Cooper Union 
an Museum for the Arts of Decoration. Miss Vivian Brown, 
and dramatic table setting ee Furnishings Editor, Associated Press. Miss Melanie 
ane, President, American Institute of Decorators, N 
movie star. Mr. Jon Whi ine i 
tcomb, famous magazine illustrator. 


MRS. HELEN SPRACKLING, noted author- 
ity, author of “Setting Your Table,” and 
director of the Lenox China Table 
Setting Contest, announces these distin- 
guished judges for the 1959 Contest. 


16 
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FIFTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
HERE'S WHAT SOME HOME EC TEACHERS SAY! 


“May I encourage you to continue this annual 
contest...a very educational experience...” 
Catherine R. Mumaw, H.Ec., Eastern Mennon- 
ite College, Virginia. 


“We appreciate the opportunity to participate 
... and are pleased to learn that Lenox is plan- 
ning another contest ...” Marion Feather- 
stone, Assoc. Prof. of H.Ec., University of Idaho. 


356 wonderful prizes 
178 Student Prizes 
178 Teacher Prizes 


\ 


By making the LENOX TABLE SETTING CONTEST a 
class project, every student has the opportunity to 
share in the valuable experience of planning de- 
tails of an original table setting — choosing Lenox 
China and complementary silver and glassware. 
With swatches or hand coloring they show choice 
of table covers and napkins. Each student indicates 
on entry blank, table decoration and accessories 
to help build a personal and creative approach to 
practical table design. This however, need not be 
a class project. Individual entries are also welcome. 
Contest kits must be requested by the teacher. 


“...a fine experience in coordinating china, 
glass, silver and linen besides affording oppor- 
tunities for studying china.” Eileen Flinspach, 
Bloomington High, Illinois. 


“Thank you for your interest in helping us 
teach girls to appreciate beautiful china . 

Mrs. Jeff Walters, Jones C. Agricultural High 
School and Junior College, Mississippi. 


178 Teacher Prizes... 
VALUE OVER $1,000 


A winning student wins a prize for you. 


First three prizes, choice of one of the 
16 Lenox patterns shown in the Contest Kit. 


FIRST PRIZE... 12 place settings 


of Lenox China 
SECOND PRIZE . 6 place settings of 
Lenox China 
THIRD PRIZE . . 4 place settings of 
Lenox China 


NEXT 25 PRIZES The Lenox Colo- 


nial Pitcher 


NEXT 150 PRIZES 


The Lenox Swan 


STUDENT PRIZES —VALUE OVER $4,000 


q Complete listings on opposite page for your bulletin board. 


TEACHERS! SEND FOR FREE 


THE LENOX CHINA ANNUAL 


STUDENT CONTEST KITS TODAY! 


> 


MAIL COUPON OR WRITE TO: 


MRS. HELEN SPRACKLING, 
Director of Lenox Table Setting Contest, 
Lenox, Inc., Trenton 5, New Jersey 


CREATIVE TABLE SETTING CONTEST 


Name of teacher 


School 


(State whether High School, College, etc.) 
Street or R.F.D 


City or Town State 
PLEASE ORDER ONLY ONE KIT PER STUDENT 


Number of Free Kits for Students 
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No need to shop for these 
visual teaching aids 


covering canned foods 


We'll send them to teachers—free. 


WALL CHART. RESEARCH. 
Gives sizes, weight and cup content New 


industry research in canned 
of common cans and jars. foods. 


LABELS. 
MEAL PLANNING. on 
Recipes, and enewers to qusstions How descriptive labels help shoppers. 


about canned foods. CLASS AND HOME 
ACTIVITIES. 

NUTRITION DATA. Motivation suggestions for stimula- 

Values for average size servings. ting student interest. 


Complete kits upon request 
To order, use coupon service section. 


Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20th St., N.W., Washington Ss, 
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Your newest money management teaching aid 
—your savings and investment dollar 


Now, for the first time, all the important areas for savings 
and investing are discussed objectively and simply in one 
booklet: “Your Savings and Investment Dollar” published 
by the Money Management Institute. 

Different opportunities for savings are reviewed in 
detail in the booklet. All types of investments are also 
examined—investing in oneself (in education, for in- 
stance), investing in one’s standard of living, and invest- 
ing in income-producing assets (stocks and bonds, real 
estate, your own business). 

While the information is comprehensive, the decision 
of what kind of savings or investment program to choose 
‘is left to the individual. The choice must necessarily 
depend on one’s personal and family objectives now and 
in the future. 

These materials are especially prepared to help you 
guide your students in developing the ability to make posi- 
tive choices in managing money. 

This material is made available by Household Finance 
Corporation as part of its public service program to provide 
expert financial guidance to American families. 


Money ManaGeMENT INSTITUTE OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 
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Send coupon today for a compli- 
mentary copy of “Your Savings 
and Investment Dollar.” We'll also 
send you the Institute's Money 
Management Program folder which 
describes all 12 of our current 
booklets and our 5 filmstrip lectures. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. PE-2-59 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a complimentary copy of YOUR SAVINGS 
AND INVESTMENT DOLLAR, and the free Money Manage- 
ment Program folder describing all your current booklets and 
filmstrip lectures. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE. 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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Planning meals with easy-to-fix foods 


T USED to take hours to prepare a properly 

_ B balanced meal. But today, your class meal- 

planning session can be built around foods 
that are quickly fixed as well as good to ea 
and extremely nourishing. . 


Birds Eye Fish Sticks or Fillets are an ex- 
ample. Birds Eye vegetables fit beautifully in- 
to a well-planned menu. So do Minute Rice 
and the many delicious Jell-O Puddings. 


Imagination helps 


Students respond enthusiastically when you 
help them choose fine-flavored convenience 
foods, like those from General Foods. They 
enjoy using these foods as short-cuts in making 
important and festive dishes, such as the party 
cheesecake described here. 


The reason for General Foods Kitchens 


. .. lS to make sure that homemakers get the 
greatest possible satisfaction from General 
Foods products. We’re home economists like 
yourself, so another of our jobs is offering 
you recipes—or any other kind of service 
that will help to make your job easier and 
more rewarding. . 


1 large package (8 oz.) cream cheese Beat with egg beater until well mixed 
2 cups milk (about a minute). Pour into crust. Sprinkle 
1 package Jell-O Lemon Instant Pudding with graham cracker crumbs. Chill. 
1 8-inch graham cracker crust (To make crust beforehand, mix | cup 
fine graham cracker crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
Soften cream cheese. Add 4% cup milk sugar, and %4 cup melted butter. Press 
gradually, blending until smooth. Add 14 __ firmly into 8-inch pie pan. Bake at 375° F., 
cups milk and pudding mix. 5 to 8 minutes. Cool before filling.) 


GENERAL FOODS KITCHENS 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Here are some of General Foods fine products: GENERAL FOODS 
Log Cabin Syrup - Minute Rice - Jell-O Puddings KITCHENS 
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ORDER NOW! 
Complete Unit on Party Planning 


FREE from Pineapple Industry 


Colorful new banner and big posters for bulletin 
board set the “creativity” theme. 


4 new Study Sheets put “creativity” to work in 

an intriguing way—for party planning. (Study Sheets 
available in quantity for student use, Order blank 
included in kit.) 


4 new Recipe Sheets featuring party recipes and 
discussion questions to highlight “creativity” in planning 
party menus. (Also available in quantity.) 


Fact Folio gives you background material for class 
discussions, set up in handy question and answer form, 


Handy, file-size Kit holds material, includes discussion 
of teaching objectives. 


The Teachers’ Kit developed around Canned Pineapple 
this year features “party planning” as a way to encour- 
age students to think creatively about foods. The colorful —_—Te order your Teachers’ Kit, use the coupon on 
(and practical) material may be used for single class Page 95. Or write: Pineapple Growers Association, 


215 Market Street, San Francisco $. 
sessions or for an extended Pineapple Party Project. 
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Be among the first to demonstrate a new 
and better product for future homemakers... 


O-Cedar’s new sweep-queen is a smartly 
styled, lightweight broom that’s sure 

to be of interest to your students. 

New staple set CEDARLON bristles wash 
and dry quickly without losing shape. 
Styled in beautiful bronze, Sweep-Queen 
is certain to be first choice with 

modern homemakers. Order yours for 
classroom demonstration today. 


Special price to teachers 
USE COUPON ON PAGE 93 


O-CEDAR 
O CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS A 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
cedar ©-CEDAR OF CANADA, LTD. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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FOOD NEWS FROM ARMOUR 


Easy and thrifty--a real table treat 


Armour Star 
Canned Ham 


Here’s the way to stretch your food budget, and at the same time bring to 
your family a satisfying experience in good, wholesome eating. Serve tender, 
delicious Armour Star Canned Ham—with that good delicate flavor that 
makes a success out of any menu. 


Armour Star Canned Hams come in a variety of 11 sizes—from 3 to 13 
pounds. So economical to use, because the ham is trimmed of almost all 
surface fat. There is no waste—no bone. You use the whole ham. 


You can use Armour Star Canned Ham in a variety of taste-tempting 
ways—as demonstrated by the suggestions at the right. It’s fully cooked and 
delicious sliced and served right out of the can without heating; or to serve 
hot, follow heating instructions on every can. Easy to remove from the can, 
too. Simply run hot water over the can prior to opening it. This softens the 
gelatin so that you can easily remove the ham with a serving fork. 


Treat yourself to new ease and convenience—and your family to an 
unusually wide variety of satisfying and economical meals . . . with Armour 
Star Canned Ham, of course! 


Marie Gifford, Director of Armour’s Consumer Service, suggests: 


“Keep your Armour Star Canned Ham in the refrigerator before 
and after opening. To retain finest flavor and firm sliceable tex- 
ture, your Armour Star Canned Ham is cooked just long enough 
to make it ready to eat. Perishable if kept at room temperature.” 


ARMOUR 
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Ham - with the candle bases made of pine- Nugget Ham —juicy, delicious . . . just the right size 


| the candles themselves gumdrop sticks. Put (4 Ibs.) for a family meal. Glaze and decorate it your fa- 
1 6%-Ib. Armour Star Canned Ham served vorite way. Serve hot with buttered peas in nests of mashed 
id —a truly festive dish! sweet potatoes. It’ll be a family favorite! 


- 


ne—tender slices of Armour Star Canned 


around cooked asparagus spears and cov- “bells” made of two canned pear halves, stuffed with 
ory cheese sauce. Sprinkie generously with cream cheese and put together with a sliced candied 
d almonds—dquick, easy for lunch or dinner! cherry on top. Easy . . . and deliciously different. 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS: You have only 


until MARCH to 


including visits with FAMOUS CHEFS in gourmet capitals of the 
Continent (or $2,500.00 in cash). That is only the first prize in 
the KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEFS’ TOUR CONTEST. 


Second Prize: A |-week trip to New York or San Francisco, with 
visits to world-famous restaurants, their kitchens, their chefs. 


(Or $750.00 in cash.) 
Third Prize: $500.00 in cash. Also 15 additional awards. 


But that is not all. To further home eco- 
nomics education, cash awards will go to 


the schools represented by the three top 


winning teachers. There will also be gift 
awards to the students of the three top 


winning teachers. 


| KNOX | PLAN NOW TO WIN 


sonal Open to all junior and senior —er’s Kit, which includes full information on 
tour | highschool home economics the Knox International Chefs’ Tour Contest, 
CONTEST } teachers, prizes will be _ fillin the coupon in the coupon service section 
awarded for the best class- of this magazine, we will send you the Kit. 
room projects involving unflavored gelatine. | March 2nd is the deadline. Plan now to win 
If you did not receive your /958 Knox Teach- __ this exciting, worthwhile contest. 


Educational Department 


KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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Complete Teacher's 
outline on Glamour 
for Teens 


HOLLY{[WQOD 


ass 
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WHEN students 

question which bra is 

best for their young, 

changing figures . . . this 

one leaves no doubt! A 
featherweight contour cup 
shapes gently, yet leaves 

room for growing. Detachable 
straps make it a “convertible” 
bra for costumes that call for a 
bare-shouldered look. In cool 
cotton broadcloth. Ingenue bra 
No. 121, AA 30-36, $2.95. 


HELP girls to realize that no 

matter how “‘glamorous”’ they may 

think it appears... a heavily wired or 
padded bra is not for them! For posture, 
comfort and good taste, they belong in 
Hollywood V-ette Vassarette bras which are 
specially designed for “growing up”’ figures. 


WHEN a girl asks 

about garterbelts .. . 
Garterette No. 21 

by V-ette Vassarette 

is the very best of all. 
Smoothness, slimness, 
softness itself... actually it's 
a mild dose of control. It holds 
to the hips, never hangs 

or pulls...and a front control 
panel is an extra plus. 
PowAire fabric. White and 
colors. Petite S-M-L $2.95 


HELP yourself to more 

information as to how to 
encourage young girls in the proper 
selection of underfashions! Write 
for the Hollywood V-ette Vassarette 
GLAMOUR FOR TEENS folder. 


WHEN a girl wonders 

what to choose as her 

first bra, suggest this 

Stay There! style. 

Expressly designed for 
pre-teens and little teens, 

its knitted Ban-Lon PowAire 
back gives maximum comfort 
and confidence because it won't 
slip, slide, mark or ride. Cotton 
broadcloth cups give healthful 
uplift and support to developing 
bosoms. “Beginner Bra’’ No. 110, 
AA 30-36, $1.95. 


HELP your students overcome bra 
buying shyness by pointing out that 
every bra should be tested for secure 
fit... in the fitting room. 


WHEN they need to 

know about controlling 

new curves... gently does 

it with the made-for-action 

design of this shapemaker. 
Without binding or bothering 

... it helps encourage better 
posture, and actually assists the 
figure into slender lines. This 
Pantie girdle No. 71 (or girdle 

No. 51) has seamfree edges, a 
panel front to train the tummy 

to be flat. Comes in exclusive 
Ban-Lon® PowAire fabric which 

is cool as cotton, soft as cashmere. 
In white and colors; Petite S-M-L, $3.95 


HELP remind students that girdles, 
like bras, bring the most comfort and 
prettiness if they have been tried on in 
the fitting room first, to make certain 
they move... stretch... sit... bend 
exactly as they were designed to do 
when fitted properly! . 


Hollywood V-ette Vassarette, 6773 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE TEACHERS MANUAL: 


These figure facts, and many more helpful 
bits of information which you as a teacher can 
use, are available to you in a free Teacher's 
Manual. Hollywood V-ette Vassarette presents 
this material, written for you by Home 
Economist Leone Rutledge Carroll, which you 
may receive by sending in the coupon you'll 
find on the last pages of the magazine. 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 


“> 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 


Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation. 

If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It” —explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply ... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 


classroom discussions. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” — valuable booklet for 
mothers . .. specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 


cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because ... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes seript. 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5954-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up”’ (on free loan). Allow 6 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted date. 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand 
Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record: 
1", 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 33's, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 

one ‘‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


Name 


( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course. 


School address. 


City. Zone. State 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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Designed with you in mind to show your students easier range cleaning 


WITH PULL‘N CLEAN” OVEN ! 


Cooking without 
clean-up slaving! 


Your classes will see in a minute 
this wonderful advancement! A range 
in which the whole oven pulls out 
on the door, to wash as easily as the 
top of the range. It means you can 
actually stand up and clean the 

top, bottom, both sides and back 

of the Frigidaire oven. It means the 
shining-bright porcelain enamel 
oven is easier to keep clean 

than ever before. 


MORE CLEANING FREEDOMS 


BROIL WITHOUT CLEAN SURFACE UNITS ———— 


SPATTERING WITHOUT WRESTLING All these learn-to-cook-better features, too! 
Radiant-Wall “Spatter Surface units lift up, stay up. 


Free” Broiler Grill. Drip bowls removable, too. Heat-Minder Unit—makes any utensil automatic. No boil-overs or burn. 
- Automatic Cook-Master—lets you cook whole oven meals without watching. 
Meat Tender Thermometer—measures temperature of roasts; signals ‘‘done”. 
Speed-Heat Radiantube Unit—shortens cooking time on hurry-up jobs. 
Deep-Well Thermizer—sears, stews, steams, sterilizes, even bakes. 


FRIGIDATRE 
SWEEP UNDER THE NEW PULL-OFF 


RANGE WITHOUT CONTROL KNOBS ADVANCED APPLIANCES 


MOVING IT . . . completely Let you clean control 
panel DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND! 
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Today’s Co-ed... 


tomorrow’s Bride 


Help prepare for 
her future- 


Your students will also derive great 
benefit from another special publication 


“The Art of Dating” 


a popular guide to happy, successful dating and 
als ow teen-age times. Written by Dr. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, eminent author and consultant on, 
teen-age life and problems. Issued by arrangement 
with Nat'l Board of the YMCA. Available for 50¢ 
from any Keepsake Jeweler, with certificate en- 


closed with your copy of the “Etiquette” booklet. 
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ETIQUETTE 


of the 
EN GAGEMEN T 
WEDDING 


specially prepared by 


K 


DIAMOND RINGS 


Presenting in brief but complete 
form the accepted customs and 
conventions pertaining to: The 
Announcement . . . Parties and 
Showers . . . The Hope Chest... 
Invitations . . . Expenses . . . Gifts and 
Acknowledgements . . . Ceremonial 
Etiquette . . . Bride's and Attendants’ 
Costume .. . The Breakfast . . 

The Reception . . . and many other 
helpful points of information. 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 
Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


Please send FREE booklet, ‘The Etiquette of the Engage- 
ment and Wedding,”’ plus certificate for purchase (with 50c) of 
“The Art of Dating’’ book from any Keepsake Jeweler's store. 
(Names of nearby jewelers will be included.) 
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Help your students start a 


Recipe Trousseau 


To help today’s brand new home- 
makers plan exciting menus, Libby 
presents a handsome, full-color recipe 
book—Fix-Easy Favorites. It will be 
a most important part of each stu- 
dent’s Recipe Trousseau because it 
features more than 130 quick and 
appetizing recipes using Libby's 
modern, convenient canned foods. 


START A CLASS PROJECT NOW 


FE WITH TWO 
FR LIBBY LABELS 
Clip the special class group offer 


zy ° Tantalizing appetizers to make a hus- 
coupon on page 91, and collect two 


labels from any canned or frozen for more. 


e A treasury of bright and tempting 
salads made with Libby’s wide selec- 
tion of fine fruits and vegetables. 


Libby product from each of your 
students. Fill out the coupon and 
Fix-Easy main dishes that take little 
send it together with two labels for = time—make hearty, good eating any 
each recipe book ordered. Soon you'll oe sped 
Wonderful variety of vegetable ideas 
be able to give each girl her own copy —from creoles to casseroles! 


of Libbv’s Fix-Easy Favorites—a © 29 beautiful desserts to add jewel-like color and the touch of 
4 fruit-sweet goodness that makes a meal complete! 


am to catistoun, einen meals Starting with appetizers and going straight through to dessert, 
now and in the future! Fix-Easy Favorites will help your students solve all their meal 
planning problems quickly and efficiently. And when they see 
this attractive color-bright book, they’ll want to try recipes from 
Libby’s Fix-Easy Favorites right away! 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY +» CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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For Teachers: 


Special discount on new SINGER Dressmaking Course 


New fashions... new fabrics... new sewing equipment 
have all brought changes in sewing methods. 


And here—at a substantial saving—is your chance to 
pick up helps and hints on these new sewing procedures 
...and then pass them on to your students. 


With your teacher's discount you can take the new 
SINGER Dressmaking Course of eight 2!4-hour lessons 
for just $20... . a 20% saving! You'll make a dress using 
all the latest methods . . . with the latest equipment. 


SINGER experts discuss and demonstrate everything 
from figure types and the new fashions, to fitting short 
- cuts, to fancy stitching with the new automatic machines. 
Classes are small—6 or 7. You might even want to get 
your teacher friends together and form your own group. 
Get the full details at your nearest .. . 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


° Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DRESSMAKING by SINGER. Brand-new 
book on sewing. Over 350 easy-to-follow 
illustrations. Gives you practical methods 
for every construction detail in the making 
of a garment. Excellent supplement for 
your classroom text. (Regular price, $1.50 
—teacher’s price, $1.) Order now for Fall. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Dept. GMD, 95 Liberty Street, N. Y., N.Y. 

Please send me copies of the new book, DRESSMAKING by 

SINGER, at the special teacher's discount price of $1 per copy. 
Enclosed please find $ to cover my order. 


Name 


i 


County State 
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CREATIVE! 


FUN! 


A SPECIAL PROJECT 
FOR YOUR 
STUDENTS 


More head-to-toe fashion to knit 
with wool in this issue of Co-ed. 


KNITTING 


AID YOU in encouraging creative use of leisure 
j pte The Wool Bureau is offering special project . 
material on hand knitting. 

As you well know, knitting with wool is a most 
rewarding hobby—one your students can enjoy the 
rest of their lives. In addition, it is something your 
girls can do while watching TV or just chatting that 
makes time spent this way more worth while. 

And while you’re teaching knitting, you can easily 
explain the important fiber properties of wool—its 
natural resilience that helps a garment recover its 
shape, its insulating quality that helps provide weight- 
less warmth, its remarkable absorbency that helps 
make it so comfortable. 


Facts like these will help make your girls wise 


FREE: 


“DISCOVERING THE WORLD OF WOOL” 
IN KNITTING KIT 

This kit includes: 

Wall Charts—step-by-step illustrations of knitting and 
crocheting stitches. 

Examination Copies of Student Lesson Sheets—with in- 
structions for ordering sets for classroom use. These 
sheets give easy directions for knitting specific items. 

idea Sheet for Teachers—covering a variety of project 
ideas for beginning and advanced students . . . fresh 
ways of encouraging students to use their leisure time 
constructively. 

Information for Ordering other non-commercial teaching 
aids released by the Education Department of the 
Wool Bureav and a 68-page textbook — Knitting for 
Young America. 


Send NOW. See Coupon page 97 


shoppers. Send for your free knitting with wool 


material today. Sponsored by the American Sheep Producers Council 
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by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


We would like very much to know today’s Home Economics student better—what are 
her plans, what kind of people does she admire, what recipes would she like from Mary 
Alden. Each month we'll publish interviews with students selected from your classes.* 


Now it's time to meet: 


Nadine Stanley 
Danville, Virginia 


I would like to go to college 
and study a business course so 
I may become a secretary. I 
like boys and girls with nice 
manners who are kind to old 
people. I would like to make 
some new oatmeal cookies. 


Carole Carstens 
Oak Park, Illinois 


I hope to be a dress designer 
when I graduate. I admire 
boys who have good manners, 
are fun to be with and are 
sincere. I would like a recipe 
for an after school snack when 
I entertain. 


Rosemary Rundquist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


When I go to college I hope to 
major in Home Economics. 

I admire Jane Addams be- 
cause during her life she did 
so much to improve conditions 


. in the slums. 
‘ Do you have a recipe for a 
special dessert? 


CHERRY OATMEAL BARS 


One of our newest and best for Nadine 


1 cup sifted enriched flour ‘4 teaspoon almond extract 

“ teaspoon soda Ya cup cherry jam 

Y teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon water 

Y cup shortening, soft 14 cups Quaker or Mother's Oats 

Yo cup brown sugar (quick or old fashioned, uncooked) 


Sift together flour, soda and salt into bowl. Add shortening, 
sugar, almond extract, cherry jam and water. Beat until 
smooth, about 2 minutes. Stir in rolled oats. Spread in greased 
7x 11-inch baking pan. Cover lightly with 2 tablespoons cherry 
jam, if desired. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 20 to 30 
minutes. When cool, cut into bars. Sprinkle with confectioners’ 
sugar. Makes 1! dozen bars. 


BLUEBERRY ALMOND COFFEE CAKE 


Your guests will love this, Carole 


One pkg. Aunt Jemima Coffee Cake Easy Mix 1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
Ya cup milk a cup blueberries, frozen 
lege or canned, drained 

Add milk, egg and almond flavoring to Mix in bag. Squeeze 
upper part of bag to force air out. Close top of bag by holding 
tightly between thumb and index finger. With bag resting on 
table, mix by working vigorously with fingers. (Mix about 40 
seconds or until egg is completely blended.) Add blueberries to 
batter; mix a few more times. Squeeze bag to empty batter 
into aluminum foil pan. (Do not grease pan.) Sprinkle with 
cinnamon topping. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 
minutes. Makes 8 servings. 


ROYAL TARTS 


Fit for “Queen Rosemary” 


Ya cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 1% cups sliced apples, 
Enriched Corn Meal fresh or canned 

1% cups sifted enriched flour Ya cup raisins 

1 teaspoon salt Ya cup chopped nutmeats 

% cup shortening Ya cup sugar 

4 to 6 tablespoons cold water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift corn meal, flour, salt, together; cut in shortening. Add 
water gradually until mixture holds together; form in ball. 
Roll to % -inch thickness on lightly floured board. Cut circles 
slightly larger than tart pans. Flute edges; prick shells. Com- 
bine all filling ingredients; fill shells. Place tart pans on cooky 
sheet; bake in hot oven (425°F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 6 
tarts. 


* A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOU IF 
» ONE OF YOUR STUDENTS IS FEATURED IN THIS COLUMN 


If one of your students is used for “Time to Get Acquainted” 
Mary Alden will send her $5 and you a beautiful lazy susan 
for your classroom. Also each student who enters will re- 
ceive a new Mary Alden booklet. Ask your girls to answer 
the following questions in a note of about 50 words, attach 


a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, The Quaker Oats 
Company, Box 3361, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
What do you want to be when you graduate? 


What famous person in history do you admire? 
What recipes would you like best from Mary Alden? 
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e A thick batter...a delicate icing...a milk shake 
all made with one handy General Electric Mixer 


The Versatility of a Portable Mixer 


PACE and money are two things young homemakers 
don’t have in abundance; so naturally, choosing 
appliances carefully becomes all the more important. 


An appliance has to be as versatile and yet as compact 
as possible: a perfect description of the new General 
Electric Portable Mixer! Why not demonstrate this 
lightweight champion for your students? 


1. DEMONSTRATION. You'll need General Electric’s 
Portable Mixer with its new drink-mixing attachment. 
Have ingredients for cake ready to mix . . . icing ingre- 
dients . . . milk shake ingredients. Then, consult your 
General Electric Mixer booklet to get specific direc- 
tions for mixing each of the three. 


2. DISCUSSION. Ask the class why they like the 
General Electric Portable Mixer . . . suggest reasons 
why it’s such a good investment. Here are some of the 
advantages you should know about: 
(1) You’ve just seen that despite its size and weight 
(under 3 pounds!) it can tackle almost any mixing 
job. You just adjust the fingertip speed control. 
(2) It can be used any place where there are adequate 
outlets—on range, work counter or table top. 
(3) It rests on its heel like an iron, so drippings fall 
back into the bowl. 
(4) The cord pulls out, letting you hang mixer on 
wall for neat storage within easy reach. 


(6) Newest features: Pushbutton to eject beaters; 


special new drink-mixing attachment . . . perfect for 
whipping up frozen juices as well as milk shakes 


SPECIAL LOW EDUCATIONAL PRICES on the 
General Electric Portable Mixer, complete with special 
new drink-mixing attachment. Mail coupon on page 85. 


General Electric Co., Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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New insights in 


Family-Centered Teaching 


Practical suggestions for guiding students toward a full, creative life 


AMILY-CENTERED TEACHING is a term which has 

been in our vocabulary for quite some time, though the 
concept has not been fully understood or accepted by all 
teachers of home economics. As teachers have incorporated 
the philosophy of the family-centered approach in their 
teaching, the meaning and scope of the concept has been 
expanding. New insights are being developed, additional 
contributions are being discovered, and more practical appli- 
cations of knowledge are being made as the philosophy of 
family centeredness permeates the field of home economics. 


Life Cycle of the Family 


The family-centered program builds a curriculum around 
the concept of the family life cycle, and it considers the 
family’s needs in each stage of development. 

Families grow just like people. They are born and develop 
in predictable stages in what has been termed the family life 
cycle. Families take form in the wedding and adjusting of 
the newly married couple. They begin to function during the 
school years. They mature with their teen-agers and “come 
out” as they let go their young adults through launching- 
center functions. They age in the empty nest and during 
later years. Through each phase runs the dark thread of 
family crises and the bright strands of new inventions and 
adaptations with the family and the community.! 

These stages of family development were summarized at 
the National Conference on Family Life as the “Beginning 
Family,” the “Expanding Family,” the “Launching Family,” 
and the “Contracting Family.” 

Unique to each one of these stages are certain problems, 
joys, satisfactions, tasks, and challenges. Certainly the tasks 
and responsibilities, as well as the kind of experiences which 
bring happiness and satisfaction are different for the newly- 


Dr. Porter is Chairman, Human Development and Family 
Relationships, College of Family Living, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 
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married couple than the couple in the later years whose 
children have been launched. 

The family-centered program must relate all phases of 
subject matter to the entire life cycle of the family. It must 
provide training which will prepare individuals to live suc- 
cessfully and creatively through each one of these stages. 
The challenge is to help individuals feel that each stage is 
the best rather than waiting to get through with one stage 
hoping the next will be better. It necessitates helping the 
individual understand the potentialities which each stage 


holds for him, and acquaint him with some of the adjust- 
ments which must be made in each stage, if a reasonable 
degree of success is to be achieved. 


Home Background of Students 


As a result of the high mobility of families today many 
schools are experiencing an influx of students from many dif- 
ferent cultural, social, and economic backgrounds. Even 
families within the same relative cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic groups vary considerably in their value systems, atti- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Suzy and the mysterious stranger, from the new Kraft film. 


Dress by Dior, in “‘Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber.” 


959 Films 


By VERA FALCONER 


ARIETY IS THE SPICE OF THE FILMS and film- 

strips newly offered for your classes. They cover areas 
in which we have had little or nothing of visual aids. 
Formerly filmed topics are treated in new ways. 

One film you won't want to miss is the new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Better Living Through Research 
(about 20 mins., color). It is a valuable, interesting survey 
of careers open to home economics students. Your students 
will be amazed at the variety and impressed by the im- 
portance of the work. We are given a tour of the labora- 
tories and offices of the Department's Institute of Home 
Economics. 

We see a number of testing programs in progress. For 
each, the methods, techniques, and equipment are briefly 
but clearly explained, and the value of testing is discussed. 
Energy tests show placement of pots on shelves of various 
heights for proper use and efficient storage in the kitchen. 
Kitchen arrangements are tested for efficiency—less walk- 
ing, fewer movements. Laundry tests are given to the new 
fabrics. Fabric tests determine qualities for many uses. “In 
service” rug tests are made. Food preservation tests, de- 
velopment of recipes for school lunch, and food analysis 
for better diets are shown. Family budgets are analyzed 
through interviews. 

In each testing process we see different kinds of home 
economics career people. Throughout, we are reminded 
that test results are for both manufacturer and consumer. 
At the end, it is shown how one family applies research 
information in the home. 

Of course this film shows only some of the wide range 
of home economics careers, and gives only an indication 
of the work done within each type. Get the Department's 
motion picture catalogue if you don’t already have it. It con- 
tains useful titles on many topics—Your Food Inspection 
Service, Truly Yours—the Dress That Fits, Know the Eggs 
You Buy, Kids Must Eat—to mention a few. The films are 
available for transportation cost only, from regional offices 
or Motion Picture Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Clothing and Textiles 


Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber (27 mins., color, free 
loan, Audio-Visual Dept., National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn.). Here is another film so 
packed with information that you may wish to show it more 
than once. It was designed to show the relationship between 
science and nature in producing today’s cotton fibers. Of 
course it is a “product” film, showing the entire process 
from plant to product. What is unusual is that as we follow ° 
this process we see the scientists at work. They develop 
different varieties and processes to retain cotton’s natural 
Mrs. Falconer is director of the Scholastic Magazine 
National Film and Filmstrip Awards program. 
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“Before” view of room cluttered with unharmonious objects. 


and Filmstrips 


Viewed and reviewed for your classes 


qualities and add others, which give the fiber suitability 
for various uses. Properties are clearly explained, demon- 
strated, and tested. Your students will learn what to expect 
from cotton fabrics of many kinds. 

The importance of the textile chemist is emphasized— 
making career discussions possible. Opening and closing 
sequences are delightfully different. Women in many coun- 
tries are shown wearing cotton dresses or selecting cotton 
fabrics. They talk in their native language, but English 
subtitles are provided. 

One Hour for Connie is a teaching kit on dry cleaning 
(69 frames, color filmstrip, 15 mins. recording, teacher's 
guide, wall chart, booklets on clothing care, job in the 
dry cleaning industry, dry cleaning process). This kit 
produced by Dow Chemical is available for purchase from 
“One Hour for Connie,” Box 31, Midland, Michigan. 
Connie, home economics student, visits a neighborhood dry 
cleaner as a project in her clothing care class. With her 
we see the various methods of cleaning, finishing, blocking. 
The “spotting” is especially well done. It explains how 
cleaners identify spots and decide proper removal methods. 
Tips on clothing care are included in the story. Customers, 
we are told, should try to identify spots for best removal 
results. A good practical presentation, showing responsi- 
bilities of cleaner to customer and of customer to cleaner. 

Art and Beauty of Cashmere (20 mins., color, free loan, 
Dalton of America, 6611 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio). 
Want to see exactly how a cashmere sweater is made? This 
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film shows you, step-by-step, from source of the wool in 
the Himalayas, to first designer’s drawing to the finished 
sweater. A brief but clear demonstration shows how to 
wash, re-shape, and dry a cashmere sweater. Your students 
will learn why cashmere sweaters are a luxury item—with 
all the patient, skilled, and individual work portrayed. 


The Home 


A Room Is Four Walls (12 mins., color, free loan, Home 
Furnishings Merchandising, American Viscose Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.). Step-by-step procedures 
of a qualified interior decorator as he helps a middle-aged 
couple redecorate their living room. How to locate deco- 
rators, their fees, qualifications, techniques, all are dis- 
cussed. However, we learn many other things from this 
fine film. 

As the decorator works, trying at all points to meet the 
needs and wishes of his clients, we gather useful ideas. We 
see how to decide on a color scheme and then apply it; 
use of accent color; of accessories; window treatments; and 
a delightful way of using family photos decoratively. The 
importance of reading labels on furnishings and fabrics when 
purchasing is stressed. Informal, practical, and informative, 
this is a good film for your home decoration class. You can 
use it as a career film too, since it demonstrates what a 
decorator must know, what he does, and what personal 
qualities are desirable. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Answer these three questions and you will make 


Better 


ulletin Boards 


By MARJORIE EAST 


E HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS have always 

used concrete examples to explain the principles we 
teach. We have built our teaching on the real needs and 
interests of students. Our students have been “learning by 
doing” for a long time. In these and other ways we are 
modern teachers. 

If you are like most home economics teachers you don't 
relax and say, “I'm pretty good. I guess I'll quit working so 
hard.” You are proud to be a modern teacher and you want 
to improve. I am going to assume that you would like to 
make your bulletin boards even more effective. 

In this first of a series of articles on bulletin boards | am 
suggesting some answers to three basic questions: Who sees 
your bulletin board? What do you want the bulletin board 
to do? How are you going to get the bulletin board to do that 
job? When you can answer these questions about your own 
bulletin board displays you will have a logical, practical ori- 
entation that can lead you to minor masterpieces of display. 


Who Sees Your Bulletin Board? 


Any display has to speak to a certain person or a group of 
similar people in order to have any effect at all. So of course 
you must have a clear idea of the person to whom you are 
addressing the display. How old is he? What are his interests? 
What is he probably thinking about as he idly gazes toward 
your display? If you are going to communicate with that 
person you need to be able to step into his shoes for a 
minute, to feel with him, to think with him. 

When you step into those shoes you'll find that the way 
vou look at a bulletin board depends on such a simple thing 
as its location in relation to you. If you are sitting quietly 
in a room, day-dreaming a bit while waiting for the rest of 
the class to finish an assignment you are through with, if you 
then see a bulletin board display six or eight feet away you'll 
probably look it over carefully and think about what it 
means. If you are hurrying along a hall, late to class, or 
sauntering along that hall with your girl friends as you 
chatter about last night’s TV show, and you see a bulletin 
board display on the wall, you'll be inclined to give it a quick 
glance and forget it. So a teacher must plan the arrangement 
to suit the way it will be seen. 


Dr. East is head of the Department of Home Economics 
Education, College of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. She is author of 
“Display for Learning,” a popular textbook on display tech- 
niques. Another book will appear this year. 
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What Do You Want the Bulletin Board to Do? 


Any teacher has a reason for using a display and it usually 
is a didactic reason. You are in the business of changing 
people. You want to take them a little way along the road 
toward a richer life. A bulletin board can help you in any 
one of these ways: 

1. It can help you teach a fact. By stating the fact in a 
caption and then showing pictures or examples that prove 
the fact, you have taught. For example, a parents’ night dis- 
play could say: “We write stories for children.” And there, 
pinned to the board could be examples of the picture stories 
developed by a class studying child development. 

2. It can help you stimulate thought. A display can show 
two different points of view or give answers to questions, or 
stretch the imagination. For a clothing class a title might 
ask: “Is it cheaper to make or to buy?” Pinned to one side 
of the bulletin board could be a page from a Sears catalog 
showing a cotton shirt, its description and its price. On the 
other side could be a shirt pattern, a swatch of material, a 
list of the findings needed and an enlarged bill that totals 
the cost of making the shirt. At the bottom would be the 
question: “What other questions do you need to ask before 
you decide whether to make or to buy?” 

3. It can help you attract attention. A good display can 
wake people up. For example, the display comparing costs 
of making and buying clothes might well start a week’s work 
on comparing the many values of sewing with the values « ‘ 
buying ready-made things. “Shall I make it or buy it?” is a 
simple question; but the answer is far from simple. It leads 
to many other questions. 

4. It can help you encourage action. A bulletin board dis- 
play can urge people to do something. For example, a dis- 
play in the local drug store might have a title that says, 
“They say you can’t teach an old dog new tricks . . . and 
yet....” This gets you to wondering what the display is all 
about. Under the title you see a number of pictures of people 
you know doing interesting things. Mrs. Jones is re-caning a 
chair. Mr. Forbes and Mr, Emerson are working away at 
a lathe. Young Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are sitting in the front 
row of a classroom listening to a lawyer talking from a black- 
board list about how to make a will. At the bottom of this 
display is another statement: “Join a community class.” 
Attached to the display is a pocket which holds leaflets de- 
scribing the adult classes being offered this fall. 

This is not the whole of it. A bulletin board can help you 
in many other ways to do a more effective job of teaching. 
It works best if you know exactly what you want it to do. 
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How Will You Do It? 


When you are clear about the person who will see your 
‘bulletin board and you have decided what you want to 
accomplish, then you are ready for the next step—turning 
your thoughts into visual symbols. You have to figure out 
how to do the job with a minimum of words. You want to 
arrange pictures, clippings, and small articles in such a way 
that they speak for you and do a teaching job. Two tech- 
niques can be used: build in some participation device, and 
use the great power of design. 

The word “participation” means getting your viewer per- 
sonally involved. A parent who sees his daughter's name on 
a children’s story will certainly be interested in what that 
display says about his daughter’s work. A person in your 
town feels that the adult education display is talking to him 
when he sees his friends in the pictures. All these are ex- 
amples of participation. A good display speaks directly to 
the viewer and catches his personal interest. 

A caption that uses a common cliché, or a slang expres- 
sion, or the word “you,” may catch the personal interest of the 
viewer. A picture of an attractive teen-ager will get the atten- 
tion of other teen-agers. A fluttering ribbon, a real pizza pie, 
a loudly ticking clock, anything that is unexpected, will attract 
attention and draw the personal interest of the viewer. 

The second technique you can use is design. The careful 
use of color, texture, line, shape, and size can do much to help 
you teach. These are the hidden persuaders of advertising. 
They influence you and me to buy one kind of soap rather 
than another. Some bright colors, orange, for instance, seem 
to advance, to come toward you. They make a soap box look 
larger so a customer thinks he is getting more for his money. 
Perhaps they might make a caption seem even more impor- 
tant on a bulletin board. Soft, sleek textures give a feeling of 
luxury; crisp, starchy textures give an atmosphere of busi- 
ness-like efficiency. Maybe you can use such textures as back- 
grounds for your displays. The decision to put the caption 
at the top or the bottom of a bulletin board, at the right or 
at the left, is a matter of design. Not a matter of design for 
beauty, necessarily, it is a matter of design for the most 
effective way to get the message across to the reader. 

A good way to learn these techniques is to become a pro- 
fessionally interested watcher of TV commercials, reader of 
magazine ads, and viewer of billboards. By “professional” I 
mean that you should step outside your own shoes (for you 
are the person to whom the ad is addressed) and step into 
the shoes of the advertiser. Who are the people he tries to 
reach? What does he want them to do? How does he get their 
attention? In what ways does he work to get them pérsonally 
concerned and involved in the ad? What design techniques 
does he use? Keep an idea notebook handy and jot down 
notes on useful techniques or clip and collect especially 
striking:‘magazine ads. If you get really interested, read The 
Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard. 

In this short article I have tried to show you how careful 
and logical thinking before you start to put up the bulletin 
board will help you to do a good one. I'd define a good 
bulletin board arrangement as one that speaks directly to 
the person who sees it and makes that person think in just 
the way the teacher meant him to. 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of three articles by 
Dr. East. The next one will appear in the March issue. 
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1. Who Sees It? 


This bulletin board was arranged for a class of seniors 
who were discussing family relations. The group included 
some married students as well as some who were engaged 


or thinking seriously about their future families 


2. What Does It Do? 


The teacher planned the bulletin board to extend the 
class’ thinking beyond the very next few years. She wanted 
to introduce the concept of the family life cycle and to start 
the class to thinking about what is included in “‘living hap- 
pily ever after.’’ Her bulletin board is placed on the side of 
the room where it is clearly visible to all in the group. She 
hopes that it will make its own impression but she also plans 


to explain its meaning as she leads the talk. 


3. How Does It Do It? 


To accomplish her purpose she chose certain techniques. 
The title leads the viewer's thought ahead over the years, 
but in case someone didn’t follow that lead, the subtitle 
directly questions him. The teacher hopes that everyone will 
identify himself with one or another of the stick figures on 
the chart of family years. (Did you?) She used the pipe- 
cleaner stick figures with cartoon heads as a whimsical touch 
to attract attention. The white fuzzy figures contrast with 
the dull, dark blotter background. Her chart-like arrangement 
shows four distinct stages in the family life cycle. By placing 
the label on irregular free-form shapes she further calls 
attention to them. By placing the “peak years” label at the 
highest point she reinforces symbolically its peak position 
and also gives an important place to the stage of the family 
life cycle in which most adolescents find themselves. By 
spreading out some examples for further reading she hopes 
to tempt them deeper into the topic. 

Put yourself into the shoes of a high school senior. Do 
you think this bulletin board would do for you what its 
teacher hoped? 
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“we predict...” 


= 5 leading pattern companies 


give us a capsule fashion 
credo for spring 


By Albert Chaiken, Designer, McCall’s Patterns. 


No use setting our hearts on one silhouette this season 
for we will see and like many. The most popular dress is 
the one with a gently raised waistline. It’s feminine and 
flattering to most figure types. Another silhouette, returning 
to popularity, is the easy-to-wear shirtwaist dress. We predict 
a return of this fashion for spring—high-pointed in the sum- 
mer months. The spring suit is not just a skirt and jacket 
any more. It is a dress plus jacket—all-occasion, double-duty, 
fashion-right. 
Spring ‘59 will be the season of “touchable textured” 
fabrics. Regardless of fiber each will have surface interest 
slubbed, ribbed, looped, brushed. Needlepoint and pique 
effects will abound. The hard-finish fabrics give way to 
those which are loosely woven, soft, and supple. 
High in color popularity are the lovely hot pinks, melon t — — 
tones, Mediterranean blues, aqua and turquoise shades. ond sleeve 
Amethyst and lilac are combined with blues. “Acid” greens = 
supply real shock effects. Soft ice-cream colors will be seen 
in offbeat combinations. Prints are dramatic, vivid in color- 
ing and have a primitive look. 


By Director, Advance Patterns. 


While waists continue to move up and down, “the look” 
is more fitted, showing beyond doubt the natural waistline 
but usually marked with high seams, belts, self bands, draw- 
strings, and little jackets. “Empire” remains the key fashion 
word. Little jackets show up in a hundred different designs. 
They usually top high-waisted dresses and skirts. Coats, too, 
are high waisted. Newest fashion trend is a big revival of 
the shirtwaist dress. Tailored types are prime favorites in 
elegant fabrics, splurgy prints, divine colors. 
The vivid colors that splashed the fall and winter scene 
are glowing more intensely for spring. Pinks, sharp blues, 
and greens are in the lead. Cool misty pastels are also putting 
on an important show. Muted apricot, heather, rice paper 
beige look new. 
Fabrics continue the “texture story.” Airy weaves, mesh 
and nubby types, and hopsacking are tops. Bright floral 
prints are shown in an incredibly wide variety. The leader 
is the rose print, sometimes defined, sometimes shadowy, 
always enchanting. Moving up are checks—tiny, medium, Thiet Gloucs with effect, paired with 
and big polka dots—medium, big, and huge! walking skirt; buttons off-center, Advance 10-18, 8950. 
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Graduation or party dress with 
high-rising waist, full skirt. 
Pattern gives several neckline 
ideas; 9-15, 10-16 Vogue E-12. 


Short overblouse is worn with 
skirt which has a camisole 
top. Pattern gives many 
changes; 11-18 Butterick 8835. 
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Easy high-belted dress can be 
made with sleeves, high neck; 
in pirk and orange stripes. 
Junior, misses, Simplicity 2794. 
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By Lucille Rea, Educational Director, Simplicity Patterns. 


The new fashions lend themselves to imaginative interpre- 
tations. Wide-skirted or narrow, a simple dress needs little 
more than a high-waisted look to be important fashion. On 
dressy clothes, this Empire focal point is created by a soft 
bow, glittery pin, flowers, or a sash looped high. Tailored 
clothes take to simple belts, gigantic buttons, flat bows, ‘or 
fringe. Curved belts give the illusion of a high waist in 
front; dip gracefully in back. 

Simple fashions call for fanciful fabrics. Hot pinks, 
oranges, bitter greens, yellows, vivid turquoise, and violet 
look fresh and tempting. Newest prints have a lush, opulent 
look with a galaxy of ever-blooming hothouse posies. There 
are gigantic poppies, anemones, daisies, zinnias, pansies, 
chrysanthemums, often clearly and startlingly outlined 
black. Even solid fabrics have interesting surface effects. 


BOS 


By Barbara Lolley, Fashion Coordinator, Vogue Patterns. 


The shirtwaist dress returns in fresh, vibrant colors and 
in new, textured fabrics. Newest suits have waist-skimming 
jackets atop slim or gently flared skirts. Parties demand 
feminine fashions. Waistlines are defined with skirts cut 
to a becoming degree of fullness. High lines are achieved 
by ribbon trims, above the normal waistline. 

Colors are brilliant and beautiful. Blues include those 
touched with turquoise and mauve. All pinks are popular. 
Greens and yellows combine in prints, stripes, plaids. 

Textured fabrics, such as waffle, honeycomb, and petit 
point weaves, rank high. Rough hewn fabrics with a hand- 
loomed effect look fresh. The hound’s-tooth check motif 
looks smart on the spring horizon. It appears as a print or in 
woven blends and woolens. Eyelet embroidered cottons and 
flower-strewn cotton sheers are ideal for party frocks. 


Colorful, casual fashions 


By Marjorie Corbin, Vice President, Butterick Patterns. 


“Femininity without Fuss” expresses the season! We loved 
the comfort of the easy shapes, and look forward to a newly 
feminized figure, revealing only the best of you—a major 
accomplishment of shape with ease. From the slimmest of 
skimmer (they curve in where it 
counts!) to wide collared bouffants, 
high-rise detail—belt, bow, 
rise of femininity. 

Like a breath of fresh air are the new dimension prints. 
They defy convention, 


dresses, known as “ sheaths” 
somewhere there’s a 


seam, or tab to define the new 


feature a clash of color and new- 
found textured effects. Flowers bloom in colorful profusion 
on cotton, silks, and blends. Color is undiluted, lively, vari- 
able, setting a precedent for you to follow with feeling. It’s 
fun to dress in the new pinks, greens, blues, corals. 
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By EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 


With the Bishop method you 


can achieve perfect fit for any figure type 


HEN CERTAIN BASIC TECHNIQUES are learned 

about construction, sewing becomes merely a matter 
of applying them to various garments. Of course, these 
techniques must be completely mastered before a profes- 
sional-looking garment can be created. If each step in con- 
struction has been done carefully and correctly, the finished 
garment will be perfect. 

However, fitting presents a different problem with each 
figure type. Out of 100 women who require a size 14 pat- 
tern, no two have identical figures. No wonder that so many 
teachers and consumers request technical information on 
fitting methods. 

Fitting should be considered apart from sewing construc- 
tion techniques because there are so many variables in solv- 
ing the problem. However, we do have three constant fac- 
tors on which to base our theories. 

The first of these is the pattern. This is constant because 
the vital measurements in a given size have been determined 
beforehand. All patterns are cut according to measurements 
approved by the Measurement Standard Committee of the 
pattern industry. However, the amount of ease allowed over 
these measurements will vary according to the particular 
silhouette of the garment. To eliminate confusion when fit- 
ting, we must work with a standard style, as well as with 
standard measurements. This style will be our second con- 
stant factor. 

We have a third constant factor with which to work, and 
that is fabric grain. This never varies, as all fabrics are 
woven with lengthwise and crosswise threads at right angles 
to each other. Grain is an all-important factor in proper 


Mrs. Bishop is Educational Director of the Advance Pattern 
Company. 
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‘fit, and in order‘to have a garment fit with perfection, all 


key grain lines must be balanced on the figure. 

Working with these three constant factors: pattern size, 
style, and fabric grain, we can proceed to set up some gen- 
eral rules concerning fitting. First of all, to insure a minimum 
of alterations, you must use the correct size pattern. You 
can determine this by taking your body measurements. It 
is important to get the size that best fits the upper part of 
the body—the shoulders, chest, and bust—as these are the - 
alterations that are the most difficult to make and still retain 
the shape of the pattern line. Waistline and hipline altera- 
tions are easily made. Our first general rule to follow is: 
Buy patterns according to your bust measurement. 

Remember that even though your measurements cor- 
respond closely to those on the pattern envelope, you will 
have certain alterations to make. Since it is too late to make 
these alterations after the fabric has been cut, you must 
cut your garment to allow for your individual figure varia- 
tions. In other words, cut to fit. To know exactly -how to cut 
your fabric so that your garment will fit after it is assem- 
bled, you must know how your particular figure varies at 
each point from the standard pattern you are using. 

Assuming that you are working with a commercial pat- 
tern, you can rely on the fact that every pattern you use in 
a given size will require the same alterations. You can deter- 
mine these alterations only after you have cut out and 
assembled one experimental garment. As I said before, this 
garment should be a standard style. Fortunately, in spite 
of the fact that silhouettes change from season to season, 
it is possible to purchase patterns that can be used as the 
basis for fitting the figure accurately. The Advance Basic 
Fitting Pattern consists of a fitted bodice, with a high, round 
neckline, a straight skirt, and a set-in wrist length sleeve. 
This pattern, which comes in misses’, women’s, junior, and 
half sizes, can be made up in an inexpensive cotton fabric 
and tried on to determine how your individual figure varies 
from the particular size pattern you have purchased. Our 
second general rule for perfection of fit is: Make up a basic 
fitting pattern. 

The next problem is how to determine where and what 
alterations are necessary, in your particular case, to achieve 
perfect fit. This is where our third constant factor—fabric 
grain—is brought in. In fitting, both the crosswise and 
lengthwise grains are equally important. The crosswise grain 
goes straight across the figure. The lengthwise grain goes 
straight up and down the figure. 

Considering the grain at certain key points enables you 
to determine quickly and easily what alterations are neces- 
sary. These points are termed key grain lines, and their 
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position is indicated on our basic fitting pattern. These key 
grain lines must be considered in relation to the individual 
figure. For perfect fit, each one must be balanced. If any 
of these lines tend to swing or drop out of position it indi- 
cates that some alteration is needed. 

Our third general rule is: Determine alterations by con- 
sidering key grain lines in relationship to your figure. Once 
the necessary alterations have been made in your experi- 
mental garment or basic dress, they are transferred to the 
tissue pieces of the basic fitting pattern. These tissue pieces 
can then be used as guides in altering the pieces of your 
style pattern. 

Because patterns, unlike ready-to-wear, are standardized, 
the same alterations you make in your basic pattern can be 
transferred with confidence to any style garment you make 
thereafter. You can from that point on, cut to fit, and your 
garment when assembled will fit your figure with perfection. 
So, for our fourth and last general rule, we say: Make altera- 
tions in your pattern tissue, and cut to fit. 


Summary 

Although no two figures are identical, and styles vary a 
great deal, if these four simple rules are followed, anyone 
can achieve perfection of fit: 

1. Purchase your correct pattern size. 

2. Discover how your particular figure differs from the 
standard by making up a basic pattern. 

3. Determine what alterations must be made by consider- 
ing key grain lines in relationship to your individual figure. 

4. Make the necessary alterations in the pattern tissue 
before cutting out your garment. 

It is only by making your own clothes that you can have 
garments which fit you to perfection. And the only way to 
assure accurate fit is to use the scientific method, as outlined 
above. The three factors you are working with: pattern size, 
style, and fabric grain remain constant. They never vary 
and neither will the fit of your garment. 


Basic garment fits to 
perfection when key 
grain lines are all 
straight and balanced. 
Advance No. 8350 
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indicating key grain lines. | 
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We teach snodiente to make the large quantity recipe of mix which is the basis for biscuit, cookie, and muffin preparation. 


To Mix or Not to Mix— 


What are the values of convenience foods in teaching meal preparation? 
By EDITH HARWOOD KECK 


HOULD WE USE COMMERCIAL MIXES and pack- 
aged goods in the teaching of meal preparation? Do we 

need to give more time to the study of reading directions 
on boxed mixes? Are we teaching the many uses of packaged 
goods which make meals more interesting and also better 
meals budget-wise? These and many other questions con- 
cerning food preparation are being asked by our teachers 
who sincerely want to be practical and up-to-date in their 
teaching. 

It seems rather absurd to teach basic methods in the food 
laboratories when we know that students practice quick 
methods in the buying and use of foods at home. A con- 
scientious teacher can't be satisfied if she isn’t improving 
the food buying habits of today’s homemakers and if she 
isn't helping the students become acquainted with the 
amazing new products on the grocer’s shelves. Yet she may 
feel somewhat bound by traditions of the past, which made 
it mandatory to prepare from basic ingredients the baked 


Mrs. Keck is supervisor of the San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego, California. 
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goods and the main dishes used during meal preparations. 

There will always be need to demonstrate and have class 
experiences in the arts of home baking. For years we have 
taught the students, seventh through twelfth grades, to make 
the large quantity recipe of mix which is the basis for much 
of our biscuit, cookie, and muffin preparation. It is always 
available and when the supply is low, the students in any 
homemaking class can make it quickly. But we find that 
few students make the mix in their homes. This may be 
due to a lack of time or lack of containers and storage 
facilities. Whatever the reason, they do buy packaged mixes. 

We must recognize our obligation to teach students a 
wider use of commercially packed and baked products, for. 
these show an amazing increase in popularity and tend to 
supplant home baking from’ recipes. 1 believe that we must - 
rearrange our thinking toward the use of commercial food 
products in the classroom. This necessitates creative thinking 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. It should be a 
challenge to teachers and students. 

A few ideas for the wider use of boxed mixes, com- 
mercially baked goods, and vegetable products are suggested 
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to indicate a few of the many quick, economical, and fasci- 
nating ways to use products created by the experts. 

A quick review of today’s purchasing practices shows that 
homemakers prefer mixes because they cost little or no more 
and may be less expensive than basic ingredients. They 
guarantee success if the directions are followed and they 
save much time. There is agreement that students should 
learn to bake cakes, cookies, hot breads, and yeast breads 
from recipes. They must also learn that hazards sometimes 

exist in home baking. 

' A recipe that requires two teaspoons of a certain baking 
powder may need only one teaspoon of a different brand. 
Cakes made by creaming shortening and sugar and the one 
made by the one-bow] mixing method may vary decidedly 
in texture, flavor, and appearance. These hazards are elimi- 
nated in mixes and home economists should weigh the facts. 
The teacher should know what is happening in the com- 
mercial mix market today and see the future through the 
previews given to her of tomorrow's boxed goods. 

Let us be creative and help the students find unusual 
uses for mixes. The best place to practice is in the class- 
room. For example, cornbread mix makes a splendid top- 
ping for casseroles. With four students working in a kitchen 
it is more economical to use a cup or less of mix than to try 
to split an egg and cut down the recipe. Packaged goods 
store well and the big advantage is that they can be used 
in any amount, 

Let us see what can be done with commercially baked 
goods. Perhaps your department is giving a large tea and 
you wish it to be unusual and elegant. Here is one place to 
glamorize food. Why not buy a large sheet cake at the 
bakers and make charming petits-fours? This is a new ex- 
perience for students and it develops a technique that is 
not easy to learn. 

Why not use an economical plain unfrosted cake from 
the grocers to demonstrate the various kinds of frostings? 
We might even use the new packaged frostings now and 
then. I believe that too much of our teaching is an un- 
necessary review of what is already known. 

Humdrum meals are the bane of many a housewife. Do 
we teach the new recipes in our foods work or are we 
inclined to have as our goals the improvement of ordinary 
family meal patterns through better methods of preparation? 
If it is the latter, we are fooling ourselves. Studies show 
that we seldom change the pattern of food preparation 
learned in the home, before taking home economics in 
school. 

The success of foods work in our homemaking depart- 
ments depends on the teaching of new recipes. Emphasis 
should be placed on well balanced meals, planned budget- 


VEGETABLE TASTING PARTY 


COST PER SERVING 


FRESH 


MENU ER SEI 
HARVARD BEETS 24 cents 
CREAMED PEAS 
BROCCOLI 

_ CARROTS 


3 cents 
23 cents 45 cents 
Aicents 6%cents 


cents 13 cents 


Students make cost study of prepared and fresh vegetables. 


wise and time-wise, and which include dishes that are new 
to the students. 

For instance, here are some suggestions for creativity in 
the use of bread. Anyone can make plain toast to his liking, 
so why teach it? Why not teach a great variety of toasts and 
toast toppings and eliminate humdrum toast for all time? 
There are dozens of ways to make French toast, so why 
teach the one method that is already known? Let’s show 
new ways to serve toasts. Cut slices in new shapes, make 
croutons and use in many types of meals, not just breakfast. 
Make toast cups when serving creamed dishes. Make pastry 
and patty shells by cutting bread in rounds, moistening with 
milk to hold together and toasted in the oven. These are 
delicious and nutritionally are an improvement over rich 
pastries. 

Students enjoy preparing “loaf-in-a-loaf,” a delicious 
variety of meat loaf or fish loaf. Buy the small brown-and- 
serve French rolls or French rolls already baked. Cut off 
the ends, remove some of the soft inside (which is used in 
the ‘preparation of the meat or fish loaf) stuff and bake. 
Use English muffins for dainty pizzas. Slice the muffins, 
toast and serve with various toppings. Prepare inexpensive 
meals through the use of bread extenders in casseroles. 

If the meal is incomplete in energy foods, why not make 
small bread-dressing balls, seasoned well with sage and 
onions, and perhaps a few nuts. There are many more excel- 
lent ways to use stale bread and bread crumbs. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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BREAKFAST 


No lagging appetites 


HALF GRAPEFRUIT with these new menus 


MILK AND COFFEE 


HOUSANDS of words have been written about 
the importance of adequate breakfasts. Children 
and adults can tell you that a basic breakfast should 
consist of fruit, cereal or egg or meat, enriched bread, 


ts batter. butter, and milk. The more fully informed will tell 
you that breakfast should provide from one fourth 


to one third of the recommended daily nutrients. 
However, most of us do not practice good break- 
CRAB APPLES fast habits. We all know we should, but there are 
many reasons why we do not eat adequate break- 


REED CSS fasts. One important reason is the time element. Late 


TURKEY SCRAPPLE* rising, hurried dressing, and the quick drinking of a 
cup of coffee is all too frequent. Another factor is 
TOAST lack of appetite for breakfast foods. 


a em come The practice of omitting or skimping on breakfast 
can be overcome to a certain degree if the breakfast 
menus are planned ahead. An earlier rising time 
should be encouraged and a family breakfast hour 
j established. The breakfast table can be set the night 
before and the foods made ready for quick prepa- * 
ration and service. 

Varying the breakfast menu each day will add 
interest to the first meal of the day. On these pages 
we show just a few of the many ways breakfast can 
be planned and served. A quick and light breakfast 


Ralston Purina Company 


Hearty breakfast features an unusual scrapple recipe. 


for those who just can’t sit down to a large meal early 
in the day might include juice, cereal, buttered toast, 
milk, and coffee. There are many kinds of juice, 
cereal, and bread on the market to vary this simple 
menu. For heartier breakfasts use whole fruit, eggs, 
(Continued on page 98) 


Recipes for items starred (*) are on page 98 


«ORANGE DRINK 
CEREAL * FRUIT * TOAST 


COCOA 


Tang 
The basic breakfast is quick and easy to prepare. It can be va- 
ried by serving different juices, cereals, and breads each day. 
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BAKED HAM * SCRAMBLED EGGS * WAFFLES 


BROILED GRAPEFRUIT* 


MILK AND COFFEE 


MELON WITH GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


SOFT BOILED EGG * COFFEE TWISTS 


MILK AND COFFEE 


American Molasses (ompany 


Festive brunch is perfect Easter morning or wedding breakfast. 


FRUIT JUICE 


PANCAKES * SAUSAGE 


HONEYCOMB * SYRUP 


MILK AND COFFEE 


Sunkist Growers 


Grapefruit and melon make a refreshing combination. 


Pillsbury Company 


Three types of pancakes are offered in this buffet menu. 


FRESH FRUIT CUP 
COLD CEREAL * BRAN HOT BREAD* 


MILK AND COFFEE 


Kellogg Company 
New idea is to make quick breads with 
cereal and serve them for breakfast. 
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BIOLOGY 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


| 


ENGLISH 


Through integration with other classes nutrition becomes a lively and popular subject 


LASSES IN FOOD PREPARATION, family life, money 
management, child development, preparation for mar- 
riage—in fact, almost every phase of home economics educa- 
tion has many facets for nutrition integration. These teaching 
experiences should involve a variety of techniques which will 
help to stimulate and maintain student interest and promote 
the most effective learning situations. 

As a result of good teaching, students should practice 
good nutrition regularly. Knowing the answers is not enough. 
Forming the habit is what counts. The teacher can influence 
students by setting a good example. In so doing, she protects 
her own health and forms desirable habits. 

Students are basically curious and will welcome the intro- 
duction of various phases of a subject. When teaching a 
foods class to prepare a green vegetable or to make a baked 
custard, the home economics teacher can round out this unit 
by including a well integrated section on the nutritional 
aspects of food and its practical application to every dav 
living. It will not only emphasize the nutrition information 
but will make the cooking lesson more meaningful. A suc- 
cessful home economics teacher seizes every opportunity to 
enrich her teaching. The inclusion of nutrition information 
is an excellent way to do it. 

In order to teach nutrition effectively, the teacher must 
know the essentials and be well informed on research and 
factual material. Also she must be able to motivate students 
to action. Ethel Austin Martin in chapter twelve of Roberts’ 
Nutrition Work with Children’ discusses the “Essentials of 
Effective Nutrition Teaching.” Chapter thirteen of this worth- 
while reference covers “Nutrition Teaching at Different 
Grade Levels,” from kindergarten through the twelfth year 
of high school. 

Eating problems in later life rarely develop when desir- 
able eating patterns have been well established during in- 
fancy and early childhood. As a child enters school he is 
taught about food through the various school subjects. 
Geography, social studies, science, health, English, and math- 


ematics offer opportunities for nutrition integration. 
By IVA BENNETT 


FLEXIBLE 
NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 
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The home economics teacher is often called upon by the 
school principal or superintendent to assist other teachers in 
planning courses of study and in developing an integrated 
nutrition program throughout the school system. For exam- 
ple, when a social studies class is studying the production of 
wheat, the story of bread enrichment and its value to health 
could be included. Students respond readily to this type of 
approach and the unit on wheat becomes a worthwhile ex- 
perience. Although some nutrition topics must be covered in 
separate units in a health or nutrition class, a number of 
areas may be studied through the other subjects in well 
integrated programs. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

In General Science. When studying the life cycle of ani- 
mals, discuss nutrition research with animals and man. 
Compare the life span of animals with man’s. Let students 
report on various phases of nutrition research. Discuss the 
practical application. 

In Biology. The study of proteins, vitamins, and minerals 
should be carried through to include information on where 
the nutrients are found, why needed, how often, how much. 

In English. The biographies of nutrition scientists such 
as Lavoisier make interesting reading. Themes may be writ- 
ten on nutrition studies and research. 

In Social Studies. When sources of energy are being dis- 
cussed the energy producing foods could be considered. 

Several good reference books on nutrition have been pub- 
lished recently. Teaching Nutrition,*? by Pattison, et al, and 
Nutrition in the Elementary School,’ by Frances R. Godshall, 
are two that should be helpful in planning and teaching - 
nutrition lessons. Pattison, et al, report studies among Iowa 
school children on food preferences. They emphasize that 
teachers are in a unique position to influence children’s food 
practices, when a free choice can be made. Often when the 
leader of a group tries a new food in the classroom or lunch- 
room, many other children will do the same. These authors 
state that food practices do not change just because people 
have accurate facts. Motivation is necessary to use this newly 
acquired knowledge. The various teaching techniques are 
also discussed with suggestions for application of nutrition 
information. Included are six typical lesson plans using nutri- 
tion films as the method of motivation. Effective evaluation 
of methods, factual information, and results are of great value 
to the teacher and students alike. 


'Martin, Ethel Austin—Roberts’ Nutrition Work with Children— 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1954. 

Pattison, Mattie, Barbour, Helen, Eppright, Ercel—Teaching 
Nutrition—lIowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1957. 

8Godshall, Frances R.—Nutrition in the Elementary School— 
Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 1958. 
Mrs. Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, New York 
City Department of Health, and nutrition consultant on 
Practical’s staff. 
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CHIFFON AND ANGEL CAKES 
(Ready in April) 


filmstrips 


from Betty Crocker 


Now you can complete your library of color filmstrips 
planned by Betty Crocker as a classroom teaching aid 


“Our three new filmstrips were all filmed in our new 
kitchens here at General Mills. Each is planned to 
help you as you guide your students through the 
fundamentals of baking to the variations in each 
subject covered. 


A narration guide is sent with each filmstrip, which 
explains the ‘How-To’ step pictures in the methods 
illustrated. All filmstrips are available on a short term 
free loan basis or may be purchased for $5.00 each. 


To complete the teaching kit, 8-page ‘How-To’ booklets 
covering the same subjects as the filmstrips are also 
available on request. I hope you'll drop me a note if 
you’d like copies for classroom use.” 


Are these Betty Crocker color filmstrips in your library? 


ALL ABOUT PIE 


BREADS YOU BAKE WITH YEAST 


Free desk copy of Betty Crocker’s 
Good and Easy Cook Book. Over a 
thousand ideas and recipes. All good, 
all easy. 256 pages! 32 in full color! 
Coupon Section tells how to get FREE 
desk copy. 


MUFFIN MAKING 


Bonus Cook Book Offer to Teachers 


BATTER BREADS 


Free desk copy (Revised Second 
Text Edition) of Betty Crocker’s 
Picture Cook Book. Contains 2,227 
recipes and ideas, 43 color photos. 
Chapter on Menu Planning is espe- 
cially helpful. Coupon section tells 
how to get FREE desk copy. 


To order filmstrips and cook books see coupon section 
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BEAUTIFUL CAKES 
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New 


M ANUFACTURERS made a special effort to please busy - 
homemakers when they designed the 1959 line of 
ranges. All models, both gas and electric, are easy to use and / 
to keep clean. There is a wide variety of sizes, styles, and 
prices from which to choose. Pastel colors, stainless steel and 
coppertone finishes, and the standard white are available in 
all lines. Additional colors and finishes can be had on special 
order. 


Styling 

The sleek, squared-off look continues to be the style leader 
in all major equipment. Its popularity is due to its good 
Deluxe range by Hotpoint has @ wide even, rotisserie, eute- appearance and complete practicality. The straight lines per- 
matic timer, two appliance outlets, and dripless recessed top. mit close installation next to cabinets, walls, or in corners. 
The built-in look can be achieved without expensive altera- 
tions. 

Individual styling is achieved with attractive colors, chrome 
trim, handles, and backguards. Most ranges have well-lighted 
control panels at the rear. These panels locate the timer, 
thermostat, oven thermometer indicator, automatic time con- 
trol, and many other devices in one area. Some gas ranges 
have the surface burner switches mounted on the front panel 
above the oven, but other controls are placed at the rear. 

One manufacturer has embossed a delicate tracery of 
metal on the lower front panel of the range. This is very 
attractive and gives a feminine look that is quite an innova- 
tion on ranges. It is particularly handsome on the pastel and 
charcoal colored models. 


Features 


Greater automaticity and flexibility are combined in mod- 
erm ranges. Thus the homemaker has the choice of using 
the automatic features to make the range do-all the work. 
Or she can operate it manually. 

This is easily illustrated with the use of the automatic 


A fully automatic gas range by Tappan has time 
and temperature controlled oven and top units. 


Complete range facilities are offered in this drop-in unit made —gyilt-in wall oven by Westinghouse has automatic time and 
by General Electric. Remote control panel is placed in the wall. temperature controls. The rotisserie unit can be easily removed. 
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RANGES 


Many improvements make 


oven. The oven can be set to turn on and off at specific 
times by turning the dial on the clock. Or the homemaker 
can turn the oven on and off as she chooses by means of a 
switch. She can use the meat thermometer that is attached 
to the oven, or she can ignore it and roast the meat accord- 
ing to pounds per minute. However, she should always use 
the oven thermostat. 

Top burners and surface units are often equipped with 
temperature sensing devices to control cooking tempera- 
tures of the utensils. In gas ranges this device lowers or 
raises the flame to keep the temperature constant. In the 
electric range the current is cut on and off to maintain the 
desired temperature. 


Care 


Many improvements have been made to ease the job of 
cleaning the range. A wall oven has a door which drops 
down vertically to allow the homemaker to stand close to 
the oven opening and reach all the way to the back. Some 
free-standing ranges have removable doors so that one can 
kneel in front of the range to clean the oven. The newest 
device is an oven compartment that slides out of the range 
to rest on the oven door. The top panel of the compartment 
is removable to permit easy access to sides and bottom 
without kneeling or stretching. The compartment is easy to 
handle and slides out on rollers. A special lock secures it so 
that it will not roll out unexpectedly. 

Other easy-to-clean features are glass enclosed control 
panels with removable switches. Removable drip trays and 
surface burners prevent accumulation of soil in hard-to- 
reach places. Many ranges also have a raised edge around 
the top area to prevent food from spilling down the sides 
and front. Practically all models are finished with stain 
resistant materials. Most white and colored ranges are 
finished in porcelain enamel. The metal finishes do not re- 
quire special polishing to keep them bright. 


Gas range by RCA Whirlpool has two ovens. 
One is for barbecuing, includes rotisserie. 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


cooking and cleaning easier 


Oven walls of Kelvinator ranges are protected from spatters 
by aluminum foil liners. Racks hold the liners in position. 


Oven compartment slides out of range cabinet and top lifts off 
for easy cleaning. Featured in Frigidaire’s 40-inch range line. 
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lowa Opens 


New Wing 


Modern building has increased facilities 


economics wing at lowa State 
College in Ames can be used for social activities. 


Designed primarily for freshman classes in costume selection, 
this room features display rack, roomy tables, modern chairs. 


Equipment in clothing construction room features es- 
pecially designed combination sewing-cutting tables. 


Latest models of household equipment are installed in 
this laboratory for the students’ use and inspection. 


Ample storage area for tote trays is provided. Note 
the high demonstration desk and large display board. 


Food demonstration is taught in special kitch- 
en with movable counter and overhead mirror. 
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biggest “womans club” 
your 


...1n State after state it’s the 
millions of trading stamp savers 


HosE who make it a business to study the 
American woman’s buying habits are prac- 
tically unanimous on one point. Wherever they 
go they find that women like trading stamps. 


Nor is it surprising that the American woman 
has taken them to her heart. Of course, it’s the 
husband who’s generally the family provider. 
But what. housewife who saves trading stamps 
’ doesn’t think of herself as a “good provider,” 
too. And she is. Through her thrift and diligence 
in shopping where trading stamps are given, 
she provides “extras” for all the family to enjoy. 
~ Moreover, her devotion to stamps pays off 
handsomely for America’s business firms. Last 
year she took home from stamp redemption 
stores about $500,000,000 worth of all kinds of 
quality merchandise. 


‘Making these things gave employment to 


75,000 people in manufacturing plants and on 
farms throughout the country. 


And often the merchandise the housewife gets 
with stamps generates other spending. It gives 
her fresh ideas that send her out to buy other 
things at local stores. 


American women live in an atmosphere 
where they can be free and independent in their 
thinking. They can shop wherever they like. 
With the women in 2 out of 3 families shopping 
regularly where they get trading stamps, you 
might say they are the largest “woman’s club” 
in the country. 

* * * 


NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry . . . or answers to specific 
questions about stamps, simply write to The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, Dept. 2-W, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 63 years ago in 
the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash, 


S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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newsor Fashions, 


Textiles, Grooming | 


The 37th 4-H Club Congress 


The 37th National 4-H Club Con- 
gress was held in Chicago from Novem- 
ber 30th to December 4th. The Coats 
and Clark Company was again the 
awards donor. A $400 scholarship was 
given to each national winner. The 4-H 
members who enrolled in clothing proj- 
ects numbered 721,601. The number 
of garments made was 1,534,644; num- 
ber of articles, 1,536,547. 

The program's objective is to encour- 
age girls to acquire skills in selecting, 
constructing, buying, and caring for 
wardrobes suitable for work, school, 
and social events; to help them dress 
becomingly, fashionably, and _health- 
fully in keeping with a well-planned 
family budget. 

The national winners shown below 
are, left to right: Joyce Channell, Ala- 
bama; Maryleen Nelson, Arizona; Mar- 
gie Hawes, California; Phyllis Ann 
Moses, Indiana; Barbara Landrum, Ken- 
tucky; Second row: Nancy Starrett, 
Maine; Josephine Gute, Minnesota; 
Helen Mongler, Missouri; Joyce Burr, 
Nevada; Gwendolyn McLaurin, North 
Carolina; Barbara Williams, Vermont; 
Sharon Riggs, Wyoming. 


Sixth Annual Fashion Tour 


The sixth annual Laborde fashion 
study tour, especially planned for per- 
sons active in fashion, or contemplating 
a career in fashion, will leave Idlewild 
Airport on July 18 and return on Aug- 
ust 21. 


A twelve-day fashion seminar in Par- 
is, Valence, and Nice, arranged with 
the cooperation of la Chambre Syndi- 
cale de la Couture Francaise and le 
Ministére du Commerce et de I'Indus- 
trie will be the highlight of the tour. 
The group will visit showings of the 
haute couture, will browse in the small 
and exclusive shops of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré; see the workings of a great 
French department store; be enter- 
tained by some of the important per- 
sonalities of the French fashion indus- 
try, and gain a wide view of the entire 
fashion industry of France. 

Starting with a_ brief-but-beautiful 
glimpse of Scotland, the tour members 
will fly to London for sightseeing. Then 
they go on to Paris by air. 

The stay in France ends with two 
days on the French Riviera. Next, a 
bus trip along the French and Italian 
Riviera to the industrial city of Genoa 
and on to the Italian capital on the 
Rome Express. 

After several days in this great city, 
the group will go by bus to Florence 
with stops in Assisi and Perugia. In 
Florence, one of the best cities for 
shopping, there will be time to see the 
wonders of the Florentine Renaissance, 
as well as the modern factories where 
fashion goods are made. 

In Venice, the famous Fortuny fab- 
rics factory, the Murano glass blowers 
are on the list of visits, with the pleas- 
ure of traveling on Venice’s many 
canals. From Venice, they will go to 


President of Coats & Clark, J. W. Shaver, is shown with the National 4-H winners. 
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Milan and have a view of the silk 
mills of Lake Como. The return flight 
will leave from this important com- 
mercial city. 

Additional trips to Spain, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries 
can be arranged. For complete informa- 
tion, write to Laborde Travel Service, 
Inc., 22 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Interfacing Guide 


At a flick of the dial the new Pellon 
Guide Wheel shows the correct type 
of interfacing required for either a gar- 
ment or a home-furnishing item. 

Somewhat similar to the fabric indi- 
cator on an iron, the outside rim of 
the sewing guide is divided into fabric 
categories: woolens, silks and sheers, 
cottons, man-made fibers, and blends 
of soft and firm fibers. There is a 
special segment for home-furnishing 
materials. Within each fabric grouping, 
various types of garments are listed; 
suits, tailored or dressmaker skirts, 
straight, circular, or gored dresses, etc., 
and when the arrow on the center dial 
is moved to the proper garment the 
correct type of Pellon is indicated. 

The Pellon Guide Wheel is distrib- 
uted as a gift, is available in the fabric 
department of stores throughout the 
country, or write to Dept. L, Pellon 
Corporation, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Lightweight, Opaque Tissue Tricot 


A new fabric development, Tissue 
Tricot, is adding luxury this year to 
lingerie fashions. Exceptionally light. 
weight, yet highly opaque, the fabric 
of DuPont nylon is available in sleep- 
wear, slips, and panties created by lead- 
ing manufacturers in a variety of charm- 
ing styles with delicate handmade look. 

In addition to contributing an ap- 
pearance of rich-textured elegance, this 
fabric in fine denier makes possible 
garments that are lighter in weight, 
hence of greater comfort than ever be- 
fore. Like all tricots, it is outstanding 
for its easy-care, wash-wear perfor- 
mance. 


You're Invited to This Fabric Room 


McCall’s Patterns fabric room was 
opened as a service to fabric buyers, 
fashion coordinators, stylists, and cloth- 
ing teachers. Complete fabric lines are 
shown with price lists. The fabric room 
is open all day—no appointments are 
necessary. A qualified person with com- 
plete knowledge of the fabric and fash- 
ion market will be on hand at all times 
to talk to visitors. The McCall company 
is at 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
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Care of Mohair 


Mohair fabrics run the gamut from 
mohair bouclettes, long-brushed mo- 
hairs, souffle mohair in giant plaids, to 
screen-printed mohair and wool blends 
‘with brushed surfaces and loops. They 
are found in every price range. 

Mohair is classed as a specialty hair 
fiber and is obtained from the Angora 
goat. (It should not be confused with 
Angora rabbit hair.) Mohair describes 
a variety of fabric constructions, from 
the soft, heavy fabrics for coats to the 
shiny stiff wiry fabrics used in dresses 
and suits. 

The National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing advises that mohair garments re- 


quire special care in wear and in dry. 


cleaning. The looped mohair fabrics 
are vulnerable to pulling and snagging. 


The long-brushed mohairs have a tend- © 


ency to ball and mat. The polished 
mohairs show abrasion in.areas of hard 
wear, 

If you have a mohair garment, re- 
member that you purchased it for style 
and beauty. With proper care you will 
be able to enjoy it for a season or two. 
When you take it to be dry-cleaned, 


ask for “special handling.” And don’t. 


- be surprised if the charge for such serv- 
ice is a little higher. 


New Velcro closure distributes stress. 


Revolutionary Fastener 

A new fastener named Velcro has 
caused a sensation in the dress, coat, 
.sportswear, children’s wear, shoe, and 
accessory markets. It is being tested in 
various industries. A revolutionary fast- 
ener, it is the first that distributes 
stresses over a large surface instead of 
at specific points or in a straight line. 

Velcro consists of two strips of tape 
faced with nylon “burrs,” one: cov- 
ered with thousands of tiny loops, the 
other with stiff little hooks. When the 
two tapes are lightly pressed together 
the burrs mesh and remain securely to- 
gether until forcibly peeled apart (see 
photograph). It is completely washable 
and dry-cleanable. The Better Fabrics 


Bureau is still testing it but so far re-- 


sults show no more than ten per cent 


loss of efficiency after 3,000 closings. 

The development of Velcro began in 
1948 when the Swiss inventor, Georges 
de Mestral, became entangled in a 
patch of burrs. Wondering why they 
stuck to his clothing he did four years 
of research, and finally developed a 
nylon fastener similar to burrs. The 
American Velcro Company now pro- 
duces the closure. It is not yet available 
for over-the-counter sale. 


Instruction Needed in Clothes Buying 


From a survey made recently by the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, most 
women plan ahead on what clothes to 
buy and when to buy them, but do not 
give enough thought to style or service- 
ability. Reports from women in eight 
Tennessee cities and towns showed that 
many planned their coat purchases for 
end-of-season sales, in December and 
January. March was another coat-buy- 
ing month. Most dresses were bought 
in May, June, or July, perhaps because 
summer dresses, being less expensive, 
could be afforded in greater numbers. 

Women usually bought two, three, 
or even six pairs of hosiery at a time; 
frequently purchased more than one 
slip at a time. While 60% of stockings 


(Continued on page 60) 


THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


Walt Di sney Productions 


by 


Help a young lady 
grow up gracefully 


“The Story of Menstruation” is a delightful 10- 


minute, 16 mm. sound and color film which 
gives a warm, natural explanation of just 
what happens during menstruation and 
why. Appealing Disney-style characters 
dramatize health and grooming rules. 


4m 


Encourage her to know and understand  Pvints are 


with “The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Wy) 


AND MAIL TODAY!———x 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. PHE-29, Neenah, Wisconsin ercise, grooming, sports 
Guide and Physiology 


Piease send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)_ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)____ 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__ — 


Also send the following: copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


(CD Teaching Guide ( Physiology Chart 


ark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
ZONE 


— — STATE_ 
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NEW 


For the Home 


Rug Cleaning Simplified 


How to save time and effort and 
avoid strain in everyday cleaning jobs 
was the topic of a study made recently 
at the Rhode Island experiment station. 
Researchers found vacuum cleaning 
under low furniture to be one of the 
most difficult jobs. The study showed 
that women bend over six times to clean 
underneath a piece of low furniture. 
Experiments proved that it is much 
easier to kneel on one knee so that the 
entire area can be seen and cleaned 
from one position. 

Motion studies of homemakers using 
cleaners on floors showed that many 
women try to push the cleaner as far as 
they can reach. Bending, stretching, and 
back strain can be avoided by keeping 
each stroke within easy reach and step- 
ping back and forth with each stroke. 
The length of stroke found comfortable 
averages 36 inches for shorter women to 
45 inches for taller women. 


New Cleaner 


Just introduced is a wedge-shaped 
canister vacuum cleaner. Made by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, it is 
said to have unsurpassed convenience 
and cleaning efficiency. It is mounted 
on wheels and rolls along close to floor 
level. It is only nine inches high and is 
called the Golden Glide. A convenient 
handle at one end and a sturdy base at 
the other makes it easy to carry around 
and to set upright on steps and other 
narrow spaces. 

Features include a step-on switch, 


Singer vacuum cleaner is called the Gold- 
en Glide. Special attachment is for rugs. 


extra-large dustbag and sturdy hose 
with five attachments. A special attach- 
ment at extra cost is an air-driven brush 
which is effective for cleaning rugs. 


Coffee Service 


Gold-decorated carafes for making 
and serving coffee are new products of 
Inland Glass. The eight-cup size is actu- 
ally a percolator and the four-cup size 
is for instant coffee. Both have brass 
warming stands which hold candles that 
burn four to eight hours. 


Spacious Griddle 


Just in time for making pancakes for 
the Lenten season is the new Sunbeam 
automatic griddle. Large and roomy, it 
will cook eight pancakes at one time. 
Temperature guides are printed on the 
convenient side handles. The special 
construction permits a deep channel 


Griddle by Sunbeam has removable con- | 


trol to be used for saucepan or frypan. 


and spout for handling hot grease. It is 
completely washable and the removable 
thermostatic control can be used for the 
matching saucepan and frypan. 


Handsome Wall Covering 


Irish linen design is the latest creation 
in Bolta vinyl wall coverings. A versatile 
pattern, it is intended for application 
in homes, offices, and public buildings. 
Colors include gold, platinum, green, 
citron, beige, mocha, and gray. It is a 
textured covering and can be washed 
with soap and water. 


Portable Laundry 

A small tank equipped with a wringer 
and hose attachment has been designed 
for use with the portable AMI washer. 
The washer is electrically operated and 
can be used in any sink or tub, if the 
tank is not available. It will wash up to 
five pounds of laundry at one time. The 
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Small washing tank and hand wringer 
designed for use with AMI washer. 


tank and wringer are convenient and 
washer can be stored in the tank if de- 
sired. 


Safety Light 

A flat bulb which has no filaments, 
produces practically no heat, is glare- 
free, and will burn for a year for less 
than a penny has been introduced by 
Westinghouse. The new bulb is actually 
an electroluminescent cell. It consists of a 
phosphor coating on a glass panel which 
has been treated to conduct electricity. 
When power is applied, the panel lights. 

Measuring 2% by 2% inches, the panel 
has two prongs on the back which fit 
into an electrical outlet. Approximate 
cost is one dollar. 


= 


Upholstery shampoo by Bissell is ap- 
plied to soiled fabric with applicator. 


Upholstery Cleaner 


Two products to aid the homemaker 
in upholstery cleaning have been devel- 
oped by the Bissell Company. They are 
an upholstery shampoo and special ap- 
plicator. The shampoo is mixed with 
water and placed in the applicator tank. 
It is fed through the cleaning head 
which has a sponge and brush attached 
to it. The foaming and brushing action 
used in applying the cleaner to the up- 
holstery loosens and floats away the soil. 
The foam is allowed to dry and the 
residue is vacuumed off. 
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Deluxe Gas Range 

Only 30 inches wide, the Caloric gas 
range provides maximum cooking ca- 
pacity in a minimum of space. The large 
oven accommodates a full-size rotisserie 
with additional space for other food 
when the rotisserie is in operation. When 
not in use, the rotisserie unit can be re- 
moved and the rack inserted for utili- 
zation of the entire oven. Other features 
are push-button switches, drop-in burner 
bowls, dripless top, and a well-lighted 
back guard. 


New Clock-Radio 


A’ battery-powered triangular clock- 
radio has been designed by Zenith. The 
three-sided clock-radio is mounted on a 
swivel base. At the touch of the hand 
the instrument revolves to reveal three 
different faces—the clock, the radio dial, 
and the radio speaker grill. It is designed 
for use anywhere in the home. It has a 
handle for carrying and a radio wake- 
up alarm for use in the bedroom. 


Handsome clock-radio by Zenith is triang- 
ular'in shape, and powered by batteries. 


The clock needs no winding and uses 
battery power so sparingly that it runs 
up to-a year on a single flashlight bat- 
tery. The radio has transistors and a 


small battery. 


Points for Buying Towels 


When buying towels there are seven 


points to check before making a selec- 
tion. They are the weight, weave, sel- 
vage, hems, border, design, and color. 
- To check weight feel several towels and 
compare them. Think of the weight of 
the towel in relation to its‘use. Children 
have trouble handling a towel with a 
thick, heavy pile. And this type is the 
hardest to keep clean. 

In checking the weave, examine the 
plain portion to see whether the basic 
weave is firm, close, and tight. A two- 
ply yarn is good. A close weave keeps 


loops firmly in place. Next hold the 
towel up to the light. If light comes 
through at regular pinpoints, the weave 
is uniform and good. A loose, uneven 
weave shows weak, open spots. Also look 
at the loops. The longer the loop the 
more absorbent the towel. However, if 
the loops are more than one-fourth inch 
long, they may pull out. 

There are three types of selvages 
found on towels. The best is the true 
selvage which has closely woven length- 
wise and crosswise threads. A single 
turned edge has zigzag stitching. A dou- 
ble turned edge has regulation stitching. 
These stitches tend to pull out after 
many launderings leaving a raw edge 
that ravels. 

The best hems are sewed with small, 
close stitches, and the edges are back- 
stitched at the corners. Borders make 
towels look nice, but cut efficiency. Ends 
of towels can't be used for wiping when 
they have wide borders. Also, studies 
show that towels having a border weave 
different from the rest of the towel shrink 
in dryers, but not when dried outdoors. 

Designs formed by a combination of 
terry loops and vacant spots cut the ab- 
sorbency of a towel, since there are 
areas without pile. There is fashion in 
the color of towels today, but it is a per- 
sonal preference. 

According to Jane Werden, Univer- 
sity of Illinois textile and clothing spe- 
cialist, the most serviceable towel is a 
medium weight, plain white without 
design and a narrow border. 


Handsome Food Mixer 


An all-stainless steel food mixer with 
two stainless steel bowls is made by the 
Hamilton Beach Company. It has an 
easy-to-read guide which gives ten se- 
lected speeds for every possible mixing 
job. At the flick of a lever, the position 
of the bowl can be adjusted. A minute 
timer in the base of the stand is handy 
for timing the mixing of one-bowl and 
packaged cakes. 


Standard food mixer by Hamilton has ten | 


speeds, a bow! adjuster, minute timer. 
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“Made-them-myself” 
Mother’s and 
Father’s Day 


“FAIR LADY” 
FOR MOTHER 


“TERRY” 
FOR DAD 


Slip covers for 
Kleenex tissue boxes 


Here are gifts with “personal” 
charm, gifts that teach basic sew- 
ing lessons your girls will love to 
learn! Planned for grades 6 
through 12, the patterns teach 
measuring of fabric, basting, fin- 
ishing edges, binding. Material 
is inexpensive: half a yard makes 
two slip covers. Mail the coupon 
today, so girls can have these wel- 
come presents ready for Mother’s 
and Father’s Day. 


FREE~—complete set 
of 12 patterns by 


Mary Brooks Picken 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


| Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

| Educational Department, PHE-29-S 

| Neenah, Wisconsin 

| Please send me, free, a master set of 12 
| patterns for covers for Kleenex tissue 
| boxes, also an order blank for extra in- 
dividual patterns. 
| 

| 

| 


Nome 


(please print) 
School __ 


Street 


City Zone___ State__ 
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Helping to Make Windows More 


BIG PAGES 
IN FULL COLOR 


How to Pian and Make 
Draperies ... Select Style, 
Color, and Hardware 


This big new Kirsch book, “* Win- 
dow Decorating Made Easy;’ puts 
the accent on “‘how-to’’! Thor- 
oughly practical and up-to-date 
. .- it’s an invaluable aid for 
teachers, home demonstration 
experts . . . everyone in the field. 


@ Here is a fascinating collec- 
tion of exciting window treat- 
ments. All types; for every 
room in the house. The latest 
in cafe curtain treatments, 
corner window ideas, etc. 


@ How to plan, measure and 
make curtains and draperies 
... sketches, diagrams 
and patterns. The latest hints, 
tips and stunts of the experts. 


@ PLUS a unique, new, re- 
movable Color Kit which en- 
ables you “‘automatically”’ to 
build corféct color harmonies 
based on a favorite color. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Don’t wait! Home beauty begins 
at the windows—and interest is 
high. Mail coupon now, page 89. 
Enclose 50c for each copy . . . be 
sure to order enough to take 
care of all your requirements. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Beautiful FOR FIFTY YEARS 


News of Fashions, 
Textiles, Grooming 
(Continued from page 57) 


were bought by brand name, very few 
other garments were. 

Most coats bought were wool; more 
than 40 per cent of the dresses, cotton. 

Prices paid for items varied widely. 
As a rule, older women paid higher 
prices, but younger women bought 
more clothes. They were also more in- 
fluenced by fashions and often bought 
on the spur of the moment. Older 
women planned more carefully, chose 
more conservatively. 

In commenting on their dissatisfac- 
tion with some clothes, many mentioned 
inferior quality of material and con- 
struction; others reported that some 
garments were not comfortable—indi- 
cating lack of care when shopping. 

Management classes might make a 
similar survey of the members’ pur- 
chasing habits and follow it up with a 
later one to show what improvement 
had been made. 


Longer Life for Elastic 

Hot water is a traditional cleansing 
enemy of elastic garments. Now a liquid 
soap called Lastic Life may be used 
in cold water. It was created by the 
makers of Woolite, a cold-water soap 
for washing wool. With the danger of 
deterioration from constant immersion 
in hot water eliminated, the new soap 
is claimed to double the life of girdles, 
bras, panties, elastic stockings, and any 
garment containing elastic. Stubborn 
stains are said to be removed without 
lengthy soaking or scrubbing. 

Sold in all leading department stores 
and specialty shops, Lastic Life costs 
$1.50 for the eight-ounce plastic bottle. 
The light unbreakable container is spe- 
cially designed to make a good travel- 
ing companion, and a capful is more 
than enough for one washing. 


Cold water soap for elastic garments. 


New aid for making bound buttonholes. 


Bound Buttonhole Maker 


A time-saving new aid for the home 
seamstress is a bound buttonhole maker 
which works on all types of sewing 
machines and produces uniform button- 
holes of any desired size. Manufac- 
tured by The Greist Manufacturing 
Company, the new accessory is dis- 
tributed by John Dritz & Sons. 

Using the bound buttonhole maker, 
an amateur seamstress can duplicate the 
work of expert tailors in stitching pre- 
cisely finished bound buttonholes on 
her sewing machine, eliminating many 
time-consuming steps. 

The new device is a small steel plate 
with a slotted center and “can’t lose” 
prongs, spring-fastened to hold fabric 
firmly in place under the presser foot 
of the machine. Convenient arrow 
markings are stamped into the metal © 
for exact placement of buttonholes. 

Pretested on many different weights 
of fabric, including a variety of new 
synthetics and fiber blends, the bound 
buttonhole maker is claimed to work as 
efficiently on sheers as it does on heavy 
suiting materials, Easy-to-follow illus- 
trated instructions for its use are pack- 
aged with each unit. 

Priced at 98 cents retail, the bound 
buttonhole maker is available wherever 
Dritz products are sold, or it may be: 
ordered by mail, at $1.00 postpaid, 
from Newark Dressmakers’ Supply Co.., 
140 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 
Better Textile Research Requested 

Textile research was advised to im- 
prove the testing of clothing and tex- 
tiles for serviceability and performance 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Home Economics Research Ad- 
visory Committee at its annual meeting 
in Washington, in December. 

Improved laboratory testing methods, 
correlated more closely with actual 
wear-and-care data, would enable man- 
ufacturers and consumers to predict the 
actual performance of textile fabrics. 

The committee gave high priority to 
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research that would determine the dur- 
ability of new finishes that impart 
wrinkle resistance, water repellency, or 
other qualities to fabrics. Specifically, 
the committee felt a need for the re- 
search development of chemical and 
physical tests to predict how well the 
new finishes will last under repeated 
home and commercial launderings and 
dry-cleanings. 


Pacquin’s Hand Cream formerly available 
only in jars now comes in handy tubes. 


New Convenient Tube 


Pacquin’s Hand Cream now comes in 
a handy one-ounce tube that retails for 
39 cents. . 
_ The Pacquin people suggest keeping 
a number of tubes strategically located 
where you can put your hands on one 
when needed. Nurses, they claim, carry 
a tube of Pacquin’s in their uniform 
pocket and they think a housewife 
should carry one in her apron pocket. 
The hand cream is 33 years old and 
was originally available for professional 
use only, 


Protective Baby Powder 


New Mennen Baby Powder gives 
baby lasting “wetproof” protection. 
This new powder contains the exclusive 
ingredient “purateen” (Methylbenze- 
thonium Chloride) which is said to rout 
the bacteria causing diaper rash, helps 
to prevent and heal all simple infant 
skin irritations. The new powder is 
‘ available in pink, blue, or yellow con- 


New Mennen Baby Powder contains a 
exclusive moisture-protection ingredient. 
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tainers to harmonize with nursery decor. 
It is still priced at 33¢ and 59¢. 


Warmer, Lighter, Winter Clothing 


New, wrinkle-free, lightweight win- 
ter garments that provide more warmth 
than much heavier clothing are now 
available for men, women, and children. 

The outerwear has built-in warmth 
due to a thin interlining of urethane 
foam, a new synthetic material which 
is bonded directly and permanently to 
the fabric. Although lighter than con- 
ventional interlining, a one-inch thick- 


ness of urethane foam will retain 
warmth as easily as 12 ounces of wool 
or cotton. 

Clothing equipped with urethane 
foam interlinings can be ironed or 
pressed easily without wrinkling since 
the interlining is laminated directly to 
the shell of the fabric. Ordinary inter- 
linings are sewn or quilted to the lining 
of the garments. 

Because of its unusual qualities, ure- 
thane foam interlinings already are 
being used in sportswear, work clothes, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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NOW 
THERE’S A 


TO SHAPE 


EVERYTHING SEW! 


Now you can achieve lasting shape control for any sewing area, from the sott 
turn of detailing to the firm beauty of a bouffante skirt. « This is now possible 
because Pellon has added a new ALL-BIAS interfacing that “gives” in any direc- 
tion. This Pellon maintains the shape of the new relaxed silhouette (as seen 
above), just as regular Pellon underscores the party dress. + Both regular Pellon 
and ALL-BIAS Pellon are washable, dry-cleanable, lightweight, porous, shrink- 
resistant. Because Pellon is non-woven it can be cut in any direction without 

ravelling or waste. And Pellon white is permanently white. 

Choose your Pellon with the help of the brand-new handy Pellon Guide 

Wheel. Fill out coupon in this issue for your wheel—free of charge. 


PELLON CORPORATION, Empire State Bidg., New York 1 


SHEATH, VOGUE PATTERN NUMBER 9665 


PARTY ORESS, VOGUE PATTERN NUMBER $4840 


@PELLON IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE PELLON CORP 
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teach sewing 

THE MODERN WAY 
with 

DRITZ SEWING AIDS 


By using each of the following 
helpful sewing aids, you will moke 
home sewing more interesting, 
quicker and more professional 
booking. 


DRITZ EZY-HEM GAUGE—Moke 
perfectly turned hem edges without 
measuring. It is fast, easy-to-use. 
Lightweight, has markings on both 
sides for various hem widths. Smooth 
turned edges can be made with an 
ordinary iron, without pinning. Use it 
to make right angles, curved corners 
or hems, straight hems, drapery 
hems, etc. Designed by Edna Bryte 
Bishop. 98¢ 


DRITZ TRACING WHEEL and 
TRACING PAPER: Be sure of accu- 
rate transferring of pattern markings 
with new Dritz swaged wheel. Scienti- 
fically engineered to mark all types of 
fabrics. Tracing Wheel 69¢; Tracing 
Paper 35¢ 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT...25%, 


See offer in coupon section 


JOHN DRITZ & SONS 
1115 Broadway, N. Y. 10, Y. 


Sewing for Wash-Wear 


Points to check to insure perfect washability 


By MARIAN ROSS 


HANKS TO MODERN SEWING 

machines, wonderful new fabrics 
and exciting patterns, women in increas- 
ing numbers have found that sewing is 
fun. More women are sewing creatively, 
making garments for themselves and 
their families, and furnishings for their 
homes. According to a recent survey, 


there are forty million creative home | 


seamstresses in this country. These girls 
and women have put sewing into the 
big business category. They spend an- 
nually $400 million on fabrics, $40 mil- 
lion for patterns, and $300 million for 
thread, trimmings, notions, and other 
sewing accessories. They spend nearly 
$280 million for sewing machines. This 
adds up to over a billion dollars. 

By far the largest percentage of home 
sewing is done on washable garments. 
In addition many women sew for their 
own homes, making slip covers, dra- 
peries, and curtains. It’s safe to say that 
most of these items are designed to be 
washable. 

Since a lot of time, thought, and 
effort go into the making of a dress, 
most women who sew are not penny- 
pinchers. They purchase the best fab- 
rics rather than waste time on question- 
able quality. They are careful to pur- 
chase the right accessories for the gar- 
ment they are making. 

Manufacturers of fabrics and trim- 
mings have done a good job of edu- 
cating the public to read labels. Infor- 
mation supplied by the manufacturer 
tells the home seamstress whether the 
garment she makes will survive wash- 
day after washday, or whether it will 
emerge from its first tubbing unfit to 
wear. 

The experienced home seamstress 
knows the technique of creating a gar- 
ment that will wash perfectly. She reads 
labels and the instructions that come 
with washing machines and dryers. But 
we are all acquainted with the woman 
who plunges ahead, without reading a 
label or instruction—then blames the 
washing machine manufacturer because 
her dress faded, or blames the sewing 
machine because her seams puckered. 

The first step, in making any garment, 
is to decide what function the garment 
Miss Ross is Fashion Director, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 


will fill. Is it an evening dress? If so, 
washability probably isn’t its most im- 
portant asset. Is it a school dress, or a 
blouse, or a town dress for summer, or 
a wool blend that will take long, hard 
wear? If so, washability is essential. This 
decision comes first before the home 
seamstress takes her next step. 

The next step is assembling the ingre- 
dients. Generally, it is wisest to select a 
simple pattern, if the garment is to be 
washable, A harem skirt, for example, 
could be difficult to iron, and the lovely 
pouf hemlines require the services of a 
really skilled presser. The same holds 
true for a lined, tailored jacket. 

Most natural fibers—cottons, linens, 
and silks—take beautifully to soap and 
water. These, however, come in many 
qualities, and the home seamstress is 
well advised to check the label care- 
fully. The reputable manufacturer gives 
as much information as possible on his 
label. He tells the consumer the exact 
fiber content, gives washing and ironing 
instructions, and advises on the amount 
of shrinkage to be expected. - 

Women who sew have been taught 
to look for the label that puts the shrink- 
age in a definite percentage term. We 
should advise caution when it comes to 
the term “pre-shrunk.” This can cover a 
lot of territory, because different fabrics 
shrink in diffeyent ways. Untreated 
denim, for example, can shrink as much 
as four to five inches to the yard. Terry 
cloth, if not treated, does the same 
thing, and so does cotton flannelette. 

Many inexpensive, unlabeled cottons 
also have considerable shrinkage. How- 
ever, a reputable manufacturer stands 
behind his product, and it is always 
safest to select a fabric with a reliable 
brand name. 

The so-called wash-wear fabrics have 
proved a source of considerable con- 
fusion to the average home seamstress. 
This is because wash-wear can mean 
many things. It can mean that a gar- 
ment can be washed, and never need 
the touch of an iron. It can also mean 
a fabric that will require almost as: 
much ironing as untreated fabric. 

Actually, there are two kinds of wash- 
wear fabric. The synthetics achieve their 
no-iron properties right in the fiber, 
for most synthetics are noted for dimen- 
sional stability, and lack of water ab- 
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sorption. Shrinkage is never a prob- 
lem with synthetics, and even badly 
stretched synthetics regain their shape 
after laundering. Since the fibers are 
chemical, the water is not absorbed as 
it would be in a natural fiber, so drip- 
drying is perfectly satisfactory. 

Other wash-wear fabrics depend on 
a resin finish for their efficiency. This is 
simply a coating on the surface of the 
fabric (cotton, wool, or other fibers) 
which resisis absorption of either dirt 
or water. The finish also helps to hold 
the fabric to size. So shrinkage is not 
a problem in a good resin-finished piece 
of goods. 

The wash-wear label in piece goods 
can't stand by itself. It must be ac- 
companied by the name of a reputable 
manufacturer. There are a number of 
unreliable firms that offer treated fab- 
rics at bargain-basement prices. For the 
first few washings, the unwary cus- 
tomer might feel that she has picked up 
a real bargain. But a cheap finish can 
wash off after a few rounds in a wash- 
. ing machine, leaving the fabric exposed 
to fading, shrinking or stretching. A 
woman who spends time taking a 
pretty cotton dress is understandably 
upset if it becomes unwearable after a 
few washings. For this reason, we empha- 
size that careful selection of fabric is 
essential to a good sewing job. 

There are times when a woman runs 
across an unusual fabric in an out-of- 
‘the-way place. This is particularly true 
in foreign countries, where fabrics of 
breathtaking beauty are in every little 
shop. However, fabrics are not labeled, 
and it’s anybody's guess as to shrink- 
age, color fastness, and other important 
points. 

But the American woman is hard 
to discourage, and she buys the fabric, 
whatever its properties. In this case, we 

.try to help her to treat the fabric her- 
self. The first step, of course, is to cut 
off a swatch, mark its outline on a piece 
of paper, and wash it. This simple step 
- will tell the seamstress everything she 
* needs to know about the fabric—whether 
it fades, shrinks or stretches. The next 
step is to test it for ironing, and finally 
to give it a stitch test. If the fabric 
needs a_ pre-shrinking treatment, or 
if it is off-grain we can tell her what 
to do about it. 

After deciding on her pattern and 
fabric, there are a number of other items 
to buy before the dressmaker can begin. 
Among these are linings and interlin- 
ings, thread, zippers, seam tapes and 
bindings, trimmings, buttons, the belt, 
and all the ingredients needed to com- 
plete the dress. All of these different 
factors must be carefully selected, so 
that the whole garment is washable in 
every detail. I'm sure you've all seen 
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the disastrous results of seam binding 
that has faded, buttons that have rusted, 
or thread that has shrunk. Here, again, 
I emphasize the necessity of reading 
labels, and selecting reputable brands. 

Let’s take a look at threads. Basically, 
there are four kinds: mercerized cotton, 
silk, nylon, and dacron. Of these, mer- 
cerized cotton is the most versatile, and 
a good brand of mercerized thread 
can be counted on to give top perform- 
ance under almost any conditions, 
provided it is correctly stitched. Laun- 
derability is never a problem with 


mercerized thread as with synthetic. 

Generally, the thread should be 
matched to the dominant fiber in the 
fabric. An all-nylon garment should be 
stitched with nylon thread; a cotton- 
and-dacron fabric should be stitched 
with dacron thread if there is more 
dacron than cotton, or with mercerized 
thread if cotton is the dominating fiber. 

Although tests have shown that it’s 
possible to use a synthetic thread on 
a natural-fiber fabric such as cotton or 
linen, leading thread manufacturers ad- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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9 CUP COFFEE POT SCUPTEAPOT 


Exquisite. Timeless. The gracious note for every 
entertainment ....a gift to learn to use, care 
for, and treasure. Luxuriously styled, artisti- 
cally designed by International Silver Company, 
it is a beautiful example of the finest crafts- 
manship. 


And this superb silver service is given to your 
Class or Organization, just for selling 9 dozen, 
dollar bottles of Happy Home Vanilla, a fine 
quality flavoring, used and preferred by mil- 
lions. The dollar bottle contains 12 full oz. 
and represents a real value to those who know 
“cooking”. Students and associates will be 
proud to offer this famous flavoring to parents, 
friends and neighbors. 


Please check the plan you prefer or use coupon 
1 on page 87 


1 ORDER — Please ship at once — 9 dozen, 
12 ounce, bottles of Happy Home Vanilla Imi- 
tation. We will sell the Vanilla for $1.00 a 
bottle and send you the money within 6 weeks. 
You will then send us the 5-piece Sliver Service. 


| © CASH ORDER — We need our Silver Service right 

| away! Please send the Silver Service with the 
Vanilla. We enclose check for the 9 dozen 

| botties at $1.00 each and. have no further 

1 obligation. (if we are not completely satisfied, 
we may return everything within 10 days and 

1 et our money back). 

| outhern Flavoring Company pays all shipping 

j charges. 


This 5 piece 
heavily plated 


SILVER 


TEA and COFFEE 


SERVICE 


COVERED SUGAR BOWL GOLD-LINED CREAM PITCHER © 24 INCH TRAY 


How do you go about it? Fill in the coupon 
below. This is your order for 9 dozen bottles 
of Happy Home Vanilla, which will be “charged” 
to your “account”. As soon as you send in the 
money from the sale of the Vanilla, you will 
receive your Silver Service by return mail... 
no extra charge...no further obligation. The 
Silver Service is given to you just for doing 
the selling! This offer is made only to or- 
ganized groups within the continental United 
States. 
Guarantee — Happy Home Vanilla and the Sil- 
ver Service are guaranteed to be of finest 
quality. If not completely satisfied, return with- 
in 10 days and have no further obligation. 


SOUTHERN FLAVORING COMPANY Bedford, va. 


Address 


City 


Name of Organization 


Signature of Teacher if ordering on credit 
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vise against this procedure. The reason 
is simple: the average housewife is 
inclined to use a fairly hot iron when 
pressing these fabrics, and a hot iron 
will melt a synthetic thread. 

In the early days of synthetic threads, 
home seamstresses had trouble with 
puckered seams. Now these threads 
have been improved, and stitching tests 
have shown the right way to sew with 
them. It is no longer necessary to use 
a different tension setting for a synthet- 
ic thread. Tests show that a medium- 
to-light tension setting produces best 
results. A medium-to-fine stitch, too, 
is right for most threads, though a 
longer stitch will be necessary in a 
deep-pile fabric. 

In threads, as in fabrics, it is neces- 
sary to select a known brand, so that 
the thread used in the dress will be as 
washable as the fabric. However, it is 
always advisable to run a stitching 
test before beginning to sew. 

Zippers are an important ingredient 
in most garments. Here, the choice of 
fibers is limited, for though zippers 
are made in a wide variety of sizes 
and colors, all zipper tapes are cotton. 
Nylon zippers do exist, but these are 
available only industrially. One leading 
manufacturer of synthetic fibers advises 


pre-shrinking zipper tapes to be used 
in synthetic or drip-dry fabrics, by 
boiling the zipper. However, most sew- 
ing experts agree that this step is un- 
necessary. The zipper tapes are pre- 
shrunk before they are attached to the 
zipper, and further treatment is un- 
necessary. Most tapes are finished so 
that they will dry fairly flat, even in 
a garment which will receive little or 
no ironing. 

Rust used to be a problem with 
zippers, but now the metal used in 
zippers will stand up through countless 
launderings. There is still one situation 
which will cause rust on a zipper, and 
this is over-exposure to salt water— 
for example, on the zipper of a bathing 
suit. However, all bathing suits should 
be rinsed in fresh water after every 
wearing. This will remove any salt that 
may have lodged in the zipper teeth. 
If the woman who sews depends on a 
reliable brand name, and reads labels 
intelligently, she will have no problem 
with zippers or other metal fastenings, 
such as snaps and hooks and eyes. 

Trimmings and seam bindings are the 
next items to consider. Perhaps you 
remember the days when it was neces- 
sary to boil seam bindings before using 
them. Today nearly all trimmings are 


pre-shrunk and colorfast. Manufac- 
turers of these items are proud of the 
reliability of their products, and give 
full information on their labels. So 
choose branded merchandise. 

There are a number of interesting 
developments in the trimmings field. 
One company has developed a new bias 
tape of pima cotton. This is a fine, 
light binding, which might be used on 
lingerie, blouses, and other fine gar- 
ments. Binding raw edges is a popular 
finishing technique, and this new prod- 
uct takes bound edges out of the apron 
and housedress class. It is available 


‘in a wide variety of colors, all guaran- 


teed not to fade. 

Many of the cotton tapes are now 
finished with a wrinkle-resistant treat- 
ment, so they may be successfully used 
on drip-dry or no-iron garments. Ruffles, 
too, come with a carefree finish, so they 
never need ironing. As ‘a result, the 
home seamstress no longer shies away 
from making a ruffly petticoat or child's 
party dress—or even a ruffled evening . 
gown for herself. The finish also gives 
the ruffles a soil-resistant quality, so 
they remain’ sparkling white for the 
life of the garment. However, manv- - 
facturers of these items advise against 
excessive use of bleach on these. 


check the coupon { section to order 


with Cling Peaches and Fruit Cocktail from California 


OVO 


Color Movie or Film 
Strip: The history of 
peaches. Modern growing, canning of California 
clings. Preparation and serving of cling peach 
and fruit cocktail dishes for family and parties. 

Movie: 16 mm., 20 min. Voice commentary. 


Film Strip: Same material for 35 mm., strip 
film projector. Voice on 334 rpm record. 
Mimeographed script also available. 


COMIN 


Important: Requests filled in order received. 


Please print name and address plainly. 


Teacher's Manual: Brief, complete 
facts on canned cling peaches and 


fruit cocktail. Practical recipes. Use ideas. Demonstra- 
tion plans. Home assignments. 


Recipe Sheets: Punched for student note- 
books, 8% x 11. Easy, tested directions 
for cling peach, fruit cocktail dishes, 


Full Color Wall Poster: Cling peach or fruit 
cocktail dish. Recipe in large, legible type. 
No brand names. 


Kiigp, Mimeograph Stencil: Cut for you to run 

off lesson sheets, 814 x 11, spaced for punch- 
ing and insertion in student notebooks. Buying facts, 
class and home projects, use suggestions. 


CLING PEACH ¥ ADVISORY BOARD 
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‘ Thanks to the ingenuity of manufac- 


turers, many dainty finishes are now . 


used which the home seamstress of 
even 10 years ago would have avoided. 
One of these is the eyelet ruffle with 
an edge of eyelet beading, threaded 
through with contrasting ribbon. For- 
merly a trimming of this sort meant te- 
dious removal of the ribbon before 
every laundry day, and equally tedious 
re-threading. In addition, each tiny 
ruffle had to be pressed. Today, nylon 
velvet ribbon is threaded through the 
beading, and the ruffles never see an 
iron. The whole trimming detail—rib- 
bons, ruffles, and all—washes success- 
fully. 

‘A variety of nylon laces also simplify 
washing for the housewife. These may 
be stitched on with either mercerized 
‘ or nylon thread, depending on the fab- 
ric used for the garment. Rickrack is 
now colorfast and pre-shrunk. In the 
: past, we found a row of rickrack diffi- 
cult to iron, because the little points 
curled up. Now, manufacturers recom- 
mend pressing the rickrack on the 
wrong side, and stitching it with a zig- 
zag stitch to secure the points. 

Buttons are an essential part of most 
garments, and these should be pur- 
chased with an eye to washability. If a 
home seamstress insists on using a but- 
ton that won't take kindly to washing, 
her only solution is to remove the but- 
tons before each washday, and sew 
them back on afterwards. However, 
few women today have the time for this 
procedure, and are careful to select 
buttons that wash well. 

Most plastic buttons are not made 
to withstand normal washing tempera- 
tures. Those made of natural materials 
such as pearl or bone will cause no 
trouble. Covered buttons are a popular 
choice for many garments, and these 
are perfectly satisfactory if handled 
correctly. Most are rust resistant, but 
may rust eventually if the garment is 
repeatedly dampened and rolled for 
ironing. A garment with covered but- 
tons should be dried immediately. 

There are some types of buttons 
which. the laundry-conscious woman 
avoids: among these are the buttons 
with glued-in stones, for hot water 
often softens the glue; metal buttons 
which might get scratched, thereby re- 
moving portions of the finish applied to 
these buttons; glass buttons which 
might crack or break. 

Belts present no problem today, for 
launderable belt backings are easily 
available, as are rust-resistant buckles. 

Finally, the home seamstress must 
consider the linings and _interlinings, 
required in her garment. These, of 
course, should be preshrunk or shrink- 
proof since a shrunken lining can de- 
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stroy the lines of the most perfectly 
stitched garment. Non-woven interfac- 
ings are noted for excellent shape-re- 
tention, and are now available in a 
variety of weights. Generally, the in- 
terlining should not be heavier—in fact 
should be lighter than the fabric it 
supports. 

Often a variety of fabrics is recom- 
mended for a pattern on the back of the 
pattern envelopes. A typical listing for 
a dress and jacket might include such 
diverse fabrics as cotton, linens, and 
wool tweed. In this case we must be 
careful if we wish to produce a truly 
washable garment. As a rule, a jacket 
calls for a lining, which it should have 
if the garment is to be dry-cleaned. 
However, a dress and jacket of wash- 
able fabric will require slightly different 
treatment—not because a lined jacket 
won't wash well, provided the lining is 
compatible with the jacket material— 
but because the home seamstress often 
lacks the skill to press a lined jacket 
successfully. 

We have developed a solution to this 
problem, which we call “double cloth 
construction.” This means that the home 
seamstress cuts her jacket as usual, in- 
cluding the appropriate interfacings, but 
sews the jacket with a double layer of 
cloth, instead of making a separate lin- 
ing. This, of course, requires careful 
seam finishing, but it does ease the 
pressing job. 

After all the ingredients for a gar- 
ment have been selected, then—and only 
then—are we able to advise the home 
seamstress to proceed with construc- 
tion. We naturally recommend a few 
basic procedures before cutting into the 
fabric. First is to make all possible 
alterations right on the pattern piece, 
to avoid extensive fitting problems. We 
also advise pressing both the cloth and 
the pattern pieces, to remove fold 
marks. 

Small, sharp dressmaker’s pins should 
be used to pin the pattern pieces to 
the fabric, and sharp shears help ac- 
curate cutting. But even the simple 


business of cutting out a pattern has | 


been changed by the new synthetic 


fibers and blends. We recommend ac- | 
curate cutting at all times, of course, | 


but this caution is especially important 
in the case of the new fabrics. The 
reason is that these fabrics cannot be 


shrunk or eased by pressing and mani- | 


pulation, so mistakes cannot be covered 
up. 

In washable garments, as in all home- 
stitched garments, the seam construc- 
tion must be suitable to the garment 
and to the fabric. It is always advisable 
to run a test swatch, to determine 
such variable factors as tension, stitch 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Teachers Praise New 
Approach to Teaching 
Importance of Milk! 


The poor milk-intake of teen-agers 
is a cause of great concern to home 
economists and other nutritionists. 
The need for protein, and milk’s 
irreplaceable calcium and ribo- 
flavin, increases sharply in adoles- 
cence. Yet, milk-intake is far from 
adequate, especially among girls. 
Study after study shows that less 
than one-fifth of our girls drink as 
much as a quart of milk a day — 
the amount necessary to provide 
even the minimum need of calcium 
and adequate riboflavin. 


The cause of poor milk-intake is 
complex. These girls may come 
from homes that do not have estab- 
lished good food habits; or they 
may “resist” milk as a way of 
asserting newly felt independence; 
they may fear milk is fattening. 


Whatever the cause, teachers are 
discovering that a modern nonfat 
milk from Carnation helps girls 
understand the importance of milk. 


This is Carnation Instant, the 
Magic Crystals Nonfat Dry Milk 
that nermits self-enrichment. This 
makes it possible for girls to enjoy 
a vicher flavor nonfat milk —low in 
calories, yet with far more natu- 
ral protein, calcium and riboflavin 
than whole milk. Truly a Beauty 
Beverage for qualities girls want 
now— pretty teeth and skin, a slen- 
der figure and magnetic vitality. 


Girls respond to the Carnation 
Instant Beauty Beverage story be- 
cause it speaks in terms teen-agers 
can understand and appreciate. 

More Beauty Beverage news on 
page 2 of enclosed Co-Ed. Free 
reprints offered in coupon section. 

Help Us Help You 

Your comments and suggestions 
will help us provide you with 
increasingly useful material. We 
would like to hear your experience 
with the new Beauty Beverage ap- 
proach with your students. Please 
address: Home Economics Di- 


rector, Carnation Company, Dept. 
ED.29, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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length, needle sizes, threads, and pres- 
sure—all of which must be adapted to 
the type of fabric that is being stitched. 
With correct equipment and adjust- 
ments, a perfect job may be achieved 
(even by a beginner) on fabrics ranging 
from pongee to plastic, and from sheers 
to sailcloth. 

In general, the lighter the fabric, the 
shorter the stitch and the finer the 
needle. Heavy fabrics require propor- 
tionately longer stitches and heavier 
needles. Hard finish fabrics—and this 
description applies to many of the 
synthetics and synthetic blends—re- 
quire a slightly heavier pressure on the 
pressure bar, while spongy fabrics re- 
quire lighter pressure. 

We always recommend the practice 
of “press-as-you-sew.” Of course, we 
don’t insist that the home seamstress 
should press open every seam the min- 
ute it is stitched. But we do know that 
pressing a seam before it crosses an- 
other seam can do wonders for the 
finished garment. This is even more 
important in the case of washable 
clothes, for the seam must be set firmly 
in the first place if it is expected to dry 
smoothly after laundering. 


A fabric which has the slightest tend- 
ency to ravel must have its seam 
edges overcast, either by running a line 
of stitching inside the seam edge and 
finishing the raw edge with pinking 
shears, or by overcasting with an auto- 
matic zigzag stitch. We advise this— 
not because we feel that the garment 
takes a beating in a washing machine— 
But because the seam edges will inev- 
itably come in contact with zippers, 
buttons, and other hard objects which 
might abrade a raw seam edge. 

Edges of lining and _ interfacings 
should be finished as lightly as possible. 
Often a simple zigzag stitch is all that 
is required for an edging. This will 
minimize the possibility of pressing 
through, after the garment is completed 
and has been washed. 

If darts are not carefully stitched, 
they may pull out. To void this possi- 
bility, back stitching is recommended 
to secure darts at the ends of the stitch- 
ing lines. 

On curved lines, such as at necklines 
and curved arm seams, it is necessary 
to clip the seam at intervals, so the 
seam will lie flat to the curve. This 
simplifies a pressing job, as well as in- 


BEAUTIFUL 
FABRICS 
SAVINGS 


America’s leading fashion center 


of bridal and evening fabrics, offers 


"4 
a 


you a new exquisite collection of — 


socades, taffetas, velvets, tulles, 
Jlons and organdies — all at 
incredibly low prices. 
beautiful new Schenfeld 
log with dozens of actual 
s—includes crowns and tiaras, 
s, beadings, smart fashion 
s and exciting accessories. 
Specialists in coordinating colors. 


bes satins, French laces, crystelles, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SCHENFELD & SONS, 103 Hester Street, Dept. P-1, 


New York 2, New York 


FREE: Please send your new free catalog, with actual swatches of beautiful fabrics at incredible savings. 
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suring that the garment will “set” right. 

Buttonholes should present no great 
problem to the woman making a wash- 
able garment. Whether she chooses to 
finish them bound or stitched, a cor- 
rectly constructed buttonhole will last _ 
the life of the garment. 

Although my subject is the construc- 
tion of washable garments, I want to 
mention the millions of slipcovers and 
curtains that are constructed by home 
seamstresses. Nearly all women prefer 
washable home furnishings, especially 
when they have young children. Natu- 
rally, everything I have said concern- 
ing garment construction also applies 
to construction of launderable home 
furnishings. Fabric labels must be stud- 
ied, ingredients must be selected with 
care, and stitching must be done cor- 
rectly. Now, there are seam bindings, 
cordings and trimmings which are pre- - 
shrunk and color fast, and will take to 
tubbing without a care. Zippers and 
snap-tapes, too, are designed for fre- . 
quent trips to the washing machine. 

Since slipcovers aren’t made to fit 
neatly on an ironing board, we recom- 
mend that they be given a preliminary 
ironing after laundering, and put back 
on the chair while still a bit damp. 
As a rule, a well-constructed slipcover 
will dry smoothly to the contour of the 
chair, and rough spots can be touched 
up with a steam iron right “on location.” 

Monogrammed linens are popular 
and easily achieved with automatic dec- 
orative stitching. It is important to back 
the fabric with a firm piece of material 
to give the stitching something to get 
hold of. Naturally, the thread, the 
backing, and the fabric must be pre- 
shrunk so the monogram won't pucker 
after a few launderings. But with care- 
ful attention to the stitching process 
one can produce a perfect, launderable 
product. 

There is such a wealth of information 
available on the subject of making laun- 
derable items. So many exciting things 
have happened in the last few years 
that it’s hard for us to keep up with 
all the changes. How much more con- 
fusing it must be for the average con- 
sumer. It’s up to all of us to provide 
her with information, and to help her 
to make the most of all that science ° 


_ and industry are doing. If the .fabrics 


and ingredients are clearly labeled, if. 
she understands the sewing techniques 
we try to teach and the washing tech- 
niques recommended by manufacturers 
of laundry appliances—then even a bride 
can turn out washable garments that 
perform like professionals. 


Adapted from a speech given at the 
American Home Laundry Association Con- 
vention, St. Louis, October 31, 1958. ‘ 
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Foods and Nutrition 


(Continued from page 15) 


in less than an hour will be sky-scraper 
high in volume. The crust will be 
macaroon-like and the texture, tender 
and moist. Because of the moist texture, 
the chiffons have excellent keeping 
qualities, Part of the large cake can be 
served with a fruit sauce, the rest with 
an icing, or ice cream. Variety isn’t lim- 
ited to what you can put in or on the 
cake. It extends also to what you can 
bake the cake in! In addition to the 
10 x 4” tube pan, you'll get perfect 
results when the cake is baked in two 
9” squares, a 13 x 9% x 2” oblong, or 
two 9x 5.x 3” pans. 

The new Orange and Cocoa Chiffon 
cake mixes sell for about 54¢. 


’ Turkey the Year Round 


A revised version of “Turkey on the 
Table the Year Round,” U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, is a com- 
plete guide to buying, storing, prepar- 
ing, and cooking turkey, and includes 
recipes for using leftovers. It also gives 
directions for stuffing and cooking the 
turkey halves and quarters sold in retail 
stores. 

The bulletin includes a guide to esti- 
mate how many pounds of ready-to- 
cook turkey to buy to get the right num- 
ber of cooked servings. The guide takes 
into account the larger proportion of 
meat per pound on heavier birds. 

For example, a small turkey of 7 
pounds or less yields about one serving 
per pound of ready-to-cook weight; a 
bird weighing 8 to 15 pounds vields one 
serving for each % pound of ready-to- 
cook weight; and a large bird of 16 
pounds or over yields one serving for 
each & pound of ready-to-cook weight. 

Single copies of “Turkey on the Table 
the Year Round,” (HG-45) are free on 
request from the Office of Information, 


| 
‘New ketchup, new bottle 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Popular Lenox Contest Continues 

Because it has been so popular with 
both teachers and students, the Lenox 
China Company is conducting its table 
setting contest for the fifth year. There 
are 178 student prizes and 178 teacher 
prizes; a total value of $5,000. The con 
test is open now and closes April 17th. 
See pages 16 and 17 for complete de- 
tails. 


Apples for School Lunch 


With the announcement that the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
USDA this year will purchase canned 
apple sauce and canned apple slices fon 
use in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, all school lunch managers will 
have new opportunities to add variety 
to their menus. The purchase of these 
apple products is authorized under sec- 
tion. six of the School Lunch Act as 
“good buys,” not as surplus products. 

Ready-to-use apple products go with 
every one of the five foods in the meal 
pattern required in the National School 
Lunch Program. They combine well 
with all meats—actually serving as meat 
extenders. They combine with peanut 
butter for sandwiches, and with bread 
and eggs for puddings. They combine 
with milk and cheese; with fruits and 
vegetables for gelatine salads and des- 
serts, as well as with casserole dishes 
that include beans, sweet potatoes, or 
chicken. These are but a few of the op- 
portunities that apple products provide 
to add popular variety to school lunches. 

A folder of 17 tested quantity recipes 
is available on request. Write to Proc- 
essed Apples Institute, Inc., 30 East 
10th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Hot Ketchup Is New Condiment 


If you like a hot sauce for seafood 
and barbecues, you'll welcome the in- 
troduction of Heinz Hot Ketchup, to 
which a special combination of spices 
and seasonings has been added. 

This new condiment is packed in a 
12-ounce bottle, quite unlike the tradi- 
tional ketchup bottle. It makes an at- 
tractive salad dressing shaker later on. 
Hot ketchup is ideal for barbecue 
sauces, cocktail sauces, salad dressings. 
Use it, too, in spaghetti and ravioli 
sauce and in your favorite pizza recipe. 


Eating Costs Vary with Age 


Families planning food budgets for 
the new year often ask state extension 
workers or the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture how much money to allow 


for food. In these inquiries they usually 


(Continued on page 68) 
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PLAN A LESSON ON 


TAKE-IT-EASY 
CASSEROLES 


8. 
CAROLYN CAMPBELL 
Home Economics Department 
Campbell Soup Company 


Casseroles serve as hearty nour- 
ishing main courses for many 
meals. And you will find students 
enjoy a lesson on this subject. 


Condensed soups make casse- 
roles easier than ever . . . adding 
ready-made flavor and goodness! 
See the Campbell ad in this issue 
of CO-ED for ideas using soups 
as the sauces in meat and noodle 
dishes. These are tangy, delicious 
casseroles your young cooks can 
vary time and time again. 


For other easy casserole ideas, 
see Campbell’s lesson material, 
MODERN MEAL PLANNING 
WITH SOUP. These are recipes 
students will love —plus interest- 
ing ways to serve them. It’s a 
good, short lesson that will fit 
into your limited class time. 


You'll find many more ideas 
in MODERN MEAL PLANNING 
WITH SOUP. And each of the 
eight sheets has a full-page color 
picture to illustrate it. Soup serv- 
ice, menus, sauces, vegetable and 
meat dishes are all included. You 
may order a set of this material 
for each student. 


WONDERFUL WAYS WITH 
SOUPS, Campbell’s new recipe 
book, will give you even more 
ideas. Send for your free copy 
(see coupon section). 
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report the size of the family but not the 
ages of family members. 

Because food needs vary so widely at 
different ages, age is an important con- 
sideration in estimating how much to 
spend. Though it is often said that 
growing boys eat more than their fath- 
ers, and elderly people eat less than 
those who are younger, more informa- 
tion on food costs as related to age is 
needed for successful budgeting. 

In general, food costs increase with 
age up to 20 years, then decrease, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. To illustrate, food econo- 
mists used average countrywide retail 
food prices for August 1958 to estimate 
that, on a moderate-cost plan, feeding 
a three-year-old boy would cost $4.50 
a week compared to $11.50 for a 16- 
year-old boy and $8.50 for a 75-year-old 
man. These estimates were based on 
home meals, not “eating out.” 

The cost of feeding children at any 
age under 12 years is the same for boys 
or girls. Over 12 years, boys and men 
need more food than girls and women 
of the same age, and thus their food 
costs are higher. It costs about a third 
more to feed a 16-year-old boy, on the 
average, than to feed a girl of the same 
age, according to these estimates. Next 


to the teen-age boy, a man of 35 to 54 
years averages highest in the cost of his 
food 


USDA Grade Marks for Food 


“USDA Grade Marks and the Foods 
on Which They Are Used” (AMS-242) 
has been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing all the 
official marks used in USDA grading 
programs. 

Besides the picture of the shield- 
shaped grade marks is a list of the food 
products on which that mark is used. 
Lists of the grades for each of these 
food products are contained in “Grade 
Names Used in U. S. Standards for 
Farm Products” (AH-157), which lists 
wholesale and consumer grades; and in 
“Shopper's Guide to U. S. Grades for 
Food” (HG-58), which lists and ex- 
plains consumer grades. 

Single copies of any of these publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Broader Research Requested 

The need for research in the broader 
principles of food preparation was 
stressed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture's Home Economics Re- 


search Advisory Committee at its an- 
nual meeting in December. In the com- 
mittee’s opinion, food preparation 
should be studied by food groups—leafy, 
green vegetables, for example—rather 
than by individual foods, to establish 
principles of preparation applicable to . 
many food products. 

The committee encouraged continued 
efforts to learn the role of fats in human . 
nutrition, and to obtain data on the 
amounts of fatty acids and other fat 
substances in the entire range of foods 
eaten. Study is needed to understand 
human metabolic responses to different 
kinds and amounts of fats and fatty 
acids and how these responses are af- 
fected by age and by other food com- 
ponents in human diet. 

New information on carbohydrates 
and proteins, especially the amino acids, 
is also needed. Scientists could employ 
laboratory analyses to compile more ac- 
curate data on carbohydrate values in 
various foods. Study should also begin 
on factors affecting the protein and 
amino acid requirements of human be- 
ings. 


Editor's note: Next month we will 
publish a report of recent research on 
foods. Don’t miss it. 


any month 


There’s no “‘closed season”’ for teach- 
ing home canning. With bottled 


juices, frozen fruits, pectin and Ball 


“CAN or FREEZ” Jars you can 
show your class how to put up jam 
and jelly any time. And your class 
will “have a ball” doing it! 

So easy to teach, new “No-Paraffin” 
way: 1) Simply pour hot jam or 
jelly into the new Ball Half-Pint 
“CAN or FREEZ” Jars; 2) Put a 


Free 20-Page Booklet Teaches 


BALL “CAN or FREEZ" Jars 
have tapered sides; easiest to 
fill and empty (frozen foods slide 
out without thawing). Three 
sizes: famous “Half-Pint” for 
jam and jelly; Pint and 1% Pint. 
Perfect for all home canning and 
freezing. Each jar comes with 
sure-sealing Ball DOME Lid. 


helper, enab 
too. “Home 


tables. You’ 


‘Teach Jam and Jelly-making 


of the year! 


Canning and Thrift! 


Home canning is a wonderful food-budget 


less. Home freezing is a great money-saver 


Ball Dome Lid on each jar; 3) Screw 
down the band; 4) You've got a per- 
fect seal—there’s no paraffin fuss, muss, 


or danger! 


Leakproof, airtight Ball Dome Lids 
seal in the flavor, lock out dust and 
air. Cream-white enamel lining won't 
rust or corrode, Live red rubber gives 
perfect seal. Easiest to test—Dome 
down, jar sealed. Finest lids for all 
home canning! 


ling millions to eat better for 


Canning and Freezing Methods Sketch 


Book” gives step-by-step directions; basic recipes; 


ll want a copy for each student. Write 


BALL BROTHERS CO., Muncie, Ind., or use Service 
Section Coupon—elsewhere in this issue. (U.S.A. Only) 
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New products reported at the 


Annual Food Forum 


NE of the most interesting annual 

meetings in our field is the Food 
Forum, planned and executed by the 
United Fruit Company. During this 
conference experts on recipe develop- 
ment, food preparation, food merchan- 
dising, and nutrition report on new de- 
velopments in their fields. 

A special feature is a report by home 
economists in business on the new 
products manufactured by their com- 
panies. Here is a summary of the 
“What's New in Food” session. 


Ruth Andre, The Pillsbury Company: 
You will soon become acquainted with 
our new mixes. There is cherry angel, 
pineapple, applesauce, chocolate and 
lemon pudding cakes, and two loaf size 
frosting mixes, creamy fudge and creamy 
vanilla. We have added to our original 
line a fourth member in the line of 
cookies, slice ’n’ bake sugar cookies, and 
a refrigerated cinnamon crunch coffee 
cake. 

Enid Smallwood, Scott Paper Com- 
pany: We have developed a new re- 
inforced paper, Dura-Weve, which com- 
bines many of the characteristics of fine 
cloth with the advantages of paper. It 
is made by laminating rayon scrim with 
several layers of high wet strength 
paper. 

This paper's nubby texture increases 
the area of its surface. It has a luxurious 
appearance, added bulk, softness, and 
increased absorbency. It drapes well, 
is easily fabricated, is lint free, and can 
be printed. 

Janet Taylor, National Cranberry As- 
sociation: Ocean Spray Cranberry Cock- 
tail is now being packed in quart 
bottles as well as pints and gallons. It 
has been enriched with vitamin C. One- 
half cup serving of four ounces will 


supply enough vitamin C in a daily diet. 


to meet nutritional requirements. Each 
half cup serving will contain at least 
fifty milligrams of vitamin C. 

Jeanne Paris, Swift & Company: Prod- 
uct news includes a Hostess Ham. 
“The ham is all meat. There is no bone, 
and all unnecessary fat has been 
trimmed away. Best of all, the ham 
shape has been retained. It is brown 
sugar cured, smoked over hardwood 
fires, and fully cooked. Average range 
of weight is eight to 12 pounds. 

A new addition to the cheese-in-the- 
tube family is Smoky Cheez Presto. The 
smoky flavor adds the taste of outdoor 
cooking to hot dogs, hamburgers, and 


steaks. It is now nationally available. 

Three new varieties have been added 
to our line of chopped meats for babies. 
There is chicken a la king, chicken with 
sweet potatoes, and chicken with rice. 
Regina Frisbie, Kellogg Company: We 
announce the introduction of corn 
flake crumbs. New in form and con- 
venience, they are crisp, golden gran- 
ules of corn flakes. 

Helen Britt, The Nestle Company: 
New butterscotch morsels are a twin 
of the semi-sweet chocolate morsels. 
Packed in a six-ounce cellophane bag, 
they can be used as recipe ingredients 
for toll house cookies. However, this 
product is not entirely interchangeable 
with all recipes calling for semi-sweet 
morsels. 

Helen Carlisle, McCormick & Com- 
pany: Our newest product is instant 
mashed potatoes. We also have nine 
new spice items: hickory smoked salt, 
charcoal seasoning, monosodium gluta- 
mate, mushroom powder, saffron, saute 
style onion, tarragon, minced green 
onion, and chervil. 

Helen Rose, General Foods: Our 
products since last year include Baker's 
Caramel Chips, six-ounce cellophane 
package now in national distribution. 
The twelve-ounce package will follow. 
We have Dream Whip, a new dessert 
topping mix in two-ounce packages, 
also in national distribution. There is 
Jell-O Chiffon Pie Filling, chocolate 
flavor. It joins lemon and strawberry 
flavors already on the market. ‘ 

Minute Rice now comes in a third 
and larger package and has a new 5 
minute preparation time. It is in na- 
tional distribution. 

Baker's Toasted Coconut, in test mar- 
kets only, packed in 3% ounce jar. 

Swans Down cake mixes have three 
new flavors, all in national distribution 
—lemon chip, orange coconut, golden 
pound cake. 

Jell-O gelatin dessert comes now in 
six-ounce size, double the present size, 
in three flavors — strawberry, cherry, 
raspberry. This is in 17 markets at the 
present time. 

We have Aroma Roast Instant Sanka 
coffee in two- and four-ounce jars, which 
is gradually going into national distri- 
bution. 

SOS and Tuffy joined the General 
Foods family in January, 1958. 

In the Birds Eye frozen foods we 
have added whole strawberries in syrup 

(Continued on page 70) 
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RIT’S most famous booklet of 
all—“Color All Through The 
House”—is especially designed for 
teachers who like to be proud of 
their students’ accomplishments. 


Its 24 colorfully illustrated pages 
give you more than 55 ways to 
do over the house —with dozens 
of decorating tricks and hints, plus 
lively and interesting lab experi- 
ments for your classes. 

Send for ‘Color All Through The 
House.” See what your young 
“decorators” can do with old slip- 
covers, curtains and “old hat” 
furniture. More than likely they’ll 
love doing over their own rooms 
at home. Maybe they’ll refurbish 
the school lounge—or turn an ugly - 
alcove into a cheerful corner. 


MISS RIT, P.O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Please send me____copies of RIT’S pop- 
ular ‘“‘Color All Through The House.” I 
enclose 10¢ for each copy. 

P.H.E. 

Name 


Position 


Address. 


Zone State 


City 
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Special... 


GEARED 
SWING-A'Way 


Magnetic 
Can Opener 


The two little gears 
on Swing-A-Way Can 
Openers guarantee 
perfect performance... 
every time. Easier, 
smoother, positive cut- 
ting and extra long life. 
Magnetic Lid-Lifter 
picks up cut out lid. 
Choice of red, white 


or yellow enamel. 


Retail $3.98 


special low price to home economists 
see coupon on page 97. 


America’s favorite can opener 


SWING-A-WAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4100 Beck Avenue . Saint Louis 16, Mo. 
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in national distribution; concentrated 
whipped potatoes in limited markets at 
the present time. Chicken dinner, Filet 
Regale, chicken and noodle casserole 
for two, macaroni and cheese for two, 
and French fried onion rings are new. 

We have seven new gourmet items 

in national distribution lobster 
Newburg, bouillabaisse, smoked turkey 
pate, Smithfield ham and cheese pate, 
babas au rhum, concentrated marinade 
piquante, spiced cherry heering pre- 
serves. 
Rachel Goold, Rath Packing Company: 
This year we are marketing a new 
product. It is hickory smoked ham-in-a- 
can. We now offer it in 14 pounds, 3 
pounds, 3% pounds, 5 pounds, 6 pounds, 
6% pounds, and 8, 9, and 10-pound 
cans . . . a selection that fits the one 
meal ham eater to the large family. 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation: U. S. people are eating a 
mountain of food yearly (264 billion 
pounds as of now) but it is going to 
be a bigger mountain by 20 per cent 
in 1970. If present rates of consumption 
continue, we will need 12 billion 
pounds more fresh fruits and vegetables 
per year by 1970. 

Can the greatly increased amount of 

these foods needed by 1970 be pro- 
duced and distributed? The answer un- 
doubtedly is yes. If present trends con- 
tinue, farmers will greatly increase their 
production from present acreage. Yields 
per acre have grown enormously. 
Edna Mae McIntosh, Gerber Products 
Company: Turkey with vegetables, a 
new combination, is the newest addition 
to High Meat Dinners for babies. The 
combination contains three times the 
meat in ordinary vegetable and meat 
combinations. It comes in 4% ounce 
containers and has over nine grams of 
high quality meat protein. It is dis- 
tributed nationally in both strained and 
junior textures. Also introduced is a 
new fruit combination—junior bananas 
with pineapple. 
Camille Beauchamp, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation: Completely new 
appliances for the home are around the 
corner. Appliances that both heat and 
cool utilize the essential principles dis- 
covered in 1834 that simply passing 
electricity through junctions of two dis- 
similar materials can create heating or 
cooling depending on the direction of 
the current. 

Two appliances illustrating the prac- 
tical application of this principle were 
demonstrated by Westinghouse at the 
Atlantic City Housewares Show in July, 
1958. 

One of the appliances was a mobile 
hostess cart with both warming oven 
and refrigerator compartment, which 
operates either on batteries or plugs 
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into a conventional household outlet. 

The other design is a baby bottle 
cooler-and-warmer. Westinghouse is not 
necessarily planning to market either 
of these at present, but the two new 
devices represent a break-through in 
thermo-electrical research as important 
in the field of new household products 
as traditional refrigeration and air-con- * 
ditioning. 

The initial break-through will result. 

in vibrationless refrigeration with no 
moving parts. The electric junctions 
which produce instantaneous heat or 
cold as selected, occupy less than half. 
the space required to get the same re-. 
sults with present standard compression 
mechanisms. 
Gertrude Kable, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany: Large family-size boxes of Rice 
Chex and Wheat Chex are now avail- 
able nationally. The family-size box 
weighs 13 ounces and contains approxi- 
mately 14 cups. 

Wheat Chex, the bite-size shredded 
wheat cereal, is available in 18-ounce 
packages. This large package contains 
nine cups of the whole-wheat cereal. 

For ease of storage, regular size 
boxes now have the new tuck-in tops, 
so with a pull the flap will open in a 
jiffy. To close it, the flap is tucked in 
and the box may be stored sideways 
with no danger of spilling the cereal. 
Helen Hallbert, General Mills, Inc.: 
Betty Crocker has been busy giving 
birth to ten new products and one new . 
cook book since the last Food Forum. 

The newest and most exciting prod- 
uct is our orange and cocoa chiffon 
cake mix. Water and eggs are all you 
add. Oil is in the dry ingredients. The 
result is a beautiful high tube cake. 
Also exciting is the first meringue mix, 
an all-purpose meringue that comes in 
two packets, each enough meringue for 
one pie or eight hard meringue shells. 
Only water is added, or water and a 
little more sugar for hard meringue 
shells. 

A three-in-one package is Boston 
cream pie, a complete dessert mix con- 


taining yellow cake mix, cream filling, 


and chocolate icing. An egg and water 
are added to the cake mix. Milk is 
added to the rich custard and just 
water to the icing. The filling thickens 
without cooking. 

Next is Cherry Fluff frosting, a new 
7-minute type which turns a pale pink 
with the addition of crushed maraschino 
cherries, which come in an envelope. 

in the everyday dessert category are 
two new pudding cake mixes, lemon 
and chocolate fudge. Cake and pudding 
mix are packaged separately. They are 
mixed in minutes with only the addition 
of an egg and boiling water. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Booklets Worth Reading 


“Wonderful Ways with Soup,” Caro- 
lyn Campbell, Home Economics De- 
partment, Campbell Soup Company, 
Department PH-2, Camden 1, New 
Jersey. Copies free to homemaking 
teachers. Many fine suggestions for 
- using condensed soups as an ingredient. 
Also tips on combining several types of 
soup to-make a special soup dish. A 
long list of suggestions for garnishing 
hot and cold soups. Lots of new and 
refreshing ideas. 


“Skillet Cook Book,” Wesson Oil, 
Box 7383, Chicago, Illinois. Free: with 
one Wesson Oil label. We reviewed this 
booklet in our November issue. It is so 
attractive and contains such a wonder- 
ful ‘collection of recipes that it deserves 
to be mentioned again. Send for it be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. 


“Cooking with Your Hat On,” Mary 
Pearl, Home Economics Department, 
‘.Heublein, Inc., Food Division, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Free. Recipes for the 
quick meal. Main dishes, salads, and 
menu suggestions are featured. All 
recipes use A-1 Sauce as an ingredient. 


“Let’s Cook Italian,” Hunt Foods, 
Inc., P. O. Box 604, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia. Free. Gives an explanation of the 
many types of pasta and their Italian 
names. Good recipes for. spaghetti, 
sauce, meat balls, lasagne, minestrone, 
pizza, and other favorites. Menu sug- 
* gestion and herb charts are useful ad- 
ditions. 

Also from the same company, “21 
New Ways to Serve Hamburger.” Free. 
Includes casseroles, meat pies, meat 
loaf, special hamburgers. Nicely illus- 
trated with four-color pictures. Recipes 
are detailed and accurate. 


“Spice and Herb Handbook,” The 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 1415 West 
37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. Free to 
homemaking teachers. Excellent infor- 
mation on the wide variety of spices 
and herbs available on the market. 
Good background material on the pro- 
duction of spices, their care, and use. 
A fine section on spices and foods that 
go well together. 


“How to Use Spices,” American Spice 
Trade Information Bureau, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 25 
cents. Excellent recipes using all varie- 
ties of spices. The book's introduction 
gives six easy steps to becoming a good 
spice cook. A compatibility chart lists 
- all of the major spices, tells whether 
each is a true spice, an herb, a seed, or 


a blend. It describes the types of food 
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which are compatible with each spice. 
A map of the world shows the latest 
sources of spices. 


“Teaching with the Flannel Board,” 


‘by Paul E. Long, Jacronds Manufactur- 


ing Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 50 
cents. Gives at least fifty ways to use 
the flannel board in teaching situations. 
Each situation is illustrated by a black 
and white photograph of the board with 
felt cut-outs in position as they would 
appear during the lesson. It tells how a 
flannel board works, what kind of cut- 
outs are available, and what kind a 
teacher can prepare with scraps of felt. 


“A Teen-ager’s Guide to Job Suc- 


‘cess,” Cribben & Sexton Co., 700 N. 


Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois. 
Free. A helpful, comprehensive book- 
let, addressed to the teen-ager. It gives 
practical information about how to get 
started in the world of work. It covers 
do’s and don'ts on deciding on a voca- 
tion, ways of getting a job, and the job 
interview. 


“Reading List for Parents,” by Mollie 
Smart, College of Home Economics, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 15 cents single copies, 
10 cents per copy in lots of 25 or more. 
So many pamphlets, books, and articles 
are written for parents that it is difficult 
for them to choose from what is avail- 
able. This list is selected from new and 
sound books. Books are grouped ac- 
cording to age and to special problems. 


“Weaving with Linen,” by Joan Pat- 
terson, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Extension Hall 330, Corvallis, Oregon. 
One dollar a copy. Includes a discus- 
sion of the care and selection of linen 


yarns. Photographs show how to wind | 


the multiple thread warps. Weaving 
patterns are given for placemats, lamp 
shades, casement cloth, draperies, rugs. 


“A Simple Way to Iron a Shirt,” by 
Elaine Knowles Weaver, revised by 


Dorothy W. Cousens and Sarah L. Man- | 


ning, Cornell Extension Bulletin 629, 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Step-by-step directions are de- 
scribed and pictured for the launder- 
ing, dampening, and ironing of a man’s 
shirt. There are fifteen black and white 
photographs showing the exact position 
of the iron when pressing a shirt. Two 
methods of folding are also shown. A 
special feature on adjusting the ironing 
board for height and making it wider 
by placing a padded board on top is 
helpful. 
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"HOW TO CATCH 
ACOLD” 


Teach your students cold 
prevention in ten delight- 
ful minutes of Walt Disney 
fun. Even if they’ve seen 
this film before, a repeat 
performance is a valuable 
review of good health rules. 


Added Attraction 


POSTERS 
highlights of film 


Six full-color posters, 
14 by 20 inches, for 
bulletin board use, offer 
reminders of lessons 
learned from film. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
©1967 Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


r----MAIL TODAY!---} 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. PHE-29-C 
347 Madison Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for 
return tage) the 16 mm. film 
“How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__ 
2nd Choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd Choice (allow 6 weeks) 
In addition, please send: 
set of posters (large schools 
may require more than one set). 


Name 


(Please Print) 


by Walt Disney | 
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Laundry Tips 


CCORDING TO RECENT experi- 
ments by the laundry specialists of 
the Maytag Company, wash and wear 
garments can be safely laundered in a 
conventional washer, passed through 
the wringer, and dried in the automatic 
dryer. The success of this technique is 
dependent upon the use of cold water 
for washing and rinsing the garments. 
Cold water does not soften the ther- 
moplastic fibers. Thus, they cannot be 
wrinkled as they are passed through 
the wringer. The tumbling action of the 
dryer restores the original shape of the 
garment. It is important to pluck the 
dried garment from the dryer while 
the drum is still revolving. This pre- 
vents the garment from settling into a 
heap with resultant wrinkles. If the 
garment is allowed to remain in the 
dryer and becomes wrinkled, it should 
be tumbled briefly, then plucked out 
and hung up immediately. 


Stooping and bending can be avoided 
when using automatic laundry equip- 
ment, says Helen McCullough, Univer- 


sity of Illinois housing specialist. If you 
have a front-opening washer, dryer, or 
combination that doesn’t require bolting 
to the floor, it can be raised on a sturdy 
wooden platform. The platform can 
be bolted to the wall or floor to reduce 
vibration. 

For added convenience, a large draw- 
er can be built into the platform. It 
can be used for temporary storage of 
soiled or unironed laundry. Be sure to 
have it well ventilated and built on 
nylon rollers so that it can be moved 
easily. 

“Pour on boiling water” is a long- 
familiar rule for removing fruit stains 
from washable clothing or table linen. 
The method is to lay the stained fabric 
over a washbowl, then direct a stream 
of hot water on the stain from a tea- 
kettle held one to three feet above. 
The force as well as the heat of the 
water helps drive out the stain. 

This is a fast and often effective 
way to get rid of stains, but boiling 
water may damage some fabrics. It 
may remove special finishes on cotton, 


Publications 


YOUR LIFE IN THE FAMILY 


by Kathleen Rhodes and Merna Samples 


deals with ideas and fundamental principles of home and 


Both 
Outstanding 


family living for the eleventh and twelfth grade level. It em- 
phasizes management and inter-personal relationships in our 
dynamic society based on present family function. The main focal 
points are: Why Are Families Important in Our Society, How Can 
You Give a Child a Good Start in Life, What Makes for Family 
Well Being, and What Makes a Family a Going Concern. 


THE BISHOP METHOD 
OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


by Edna Bryte Bishop and Marjorie Stotler Arch 


. at last the Bishop Method in book form. Simply written, it 
takes the pupil step by step through an orderly sequence of 
learnings—grain perfection; accuracy in preparing and marking 
fabric; cutting to fit; perfection in stitching; perfection in press- 
ing; attaining the quality look with trimming detail; and unit 
construction. Through this book anyone can make fine clothes 
with that quality look. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 


shrink Dynel and some wools, or fade 
and affect the texture of silk. 

Using cool water is safer. It may be 
used on any fabric that won't water 
spot. If the stain is on the surface, it 
may be sponged off. Or the stained 
fabric may be placed face down on a 
pad of absorbent cloth. Water can 
be forced through the stain with an 
eye dropper or syringe. This removes 
the stain without wetting the surround- 
ing area. 

If the fabric is washable, it can be 
soaked overnight in cool water. After 
soaking, the fabric is worked between 
the fingers to remove and loosen fruit . 
particles. Then the detergent is rubbed 
in it and the entire garment washed 
and rinsed. If a trace of stain remains, 
a mild bleach may be used. 

> 

A few precautions can keep mildew 
from damaging clothing and _ fabric. 
Always dry soiled clothing, towels, and 
washcloths before putting them in the 
hamper. Keep wet shower curtains 
stretched out. They are likely to mildew 
if left bunched up or cling to the 
wall or tub. If you find you have sprin- 
kled more laundry than you time to iron 
in a day, unroll it, and dry it. Damp- 
ened, rolled up clothes are an open 
invitation to mildew-molds that are al- 
most impossible to remove. 

Do not use chlorine bleach on crease 
resistant cottons, rayon, or linen. In- 
stead, use either sodium perborate or 
hydrogen peroxide. This advice comes 
from Mrs. Ruth Galbraith, textiles and 
clothing professor at the University of 
Illinois. She says that chlorine bleach 
will yellow these fabrics and cause 
them to scorch easily. 

She recommends that all stains be 
treated immediately, that hot water be 
used with sodium perborate, and that 
hydrogen peroxide be used full strength. 

What if you have already bleached 
a resin-finished fabric and it is. still 
vellow? If the fabric is white, you can 
use a color remover according to the 
directions on the package. There isn’t 
much you can do if the fabric is colored 
or printed, 

“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place” is a good motto’ to 
remember when planning the laundry 
room. In addition to the washer, dryer, 
ironer and hand ironing equipment, the 
American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers’ Association suggests that a well- 
equipped laundry room should include - 
counter space for sorting laundry, a 
shelf for detergents, bleaches, water 
conditioners, and fabric softeners, and 


| a mending kit for emergency repairs. 
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New Books 


‘Exploring Home and Family Living, 
by Henrietta Fleck, Louise Fernan- 
dez, and Elizabeth Munves, 395 pp., 
$4.60, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Following the trend toward attrac- 
‘tive textbooks on family living, this book 
is bound in a washable cover printed 
in four colors. Almost every page has 
sketches or photographs. The type is 
large and easy to read. 

The contents are well organized and 
guide the student through the study of 
family relationships. The importance of 
the family, preparing and serving foods, 
home management, care of children, 
grooming and social relationships are 


fully discussed. 


Family Guide to Teen-age Health, by 
Edward T. Wilkes, 244 pp., $4.00, 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


Basic information on growth, de- 
velopment, sex, and daily health habits 
is given. Sensible advice is offered on 
skin care, weight control, and personal 
hygiene. The information appears to be 
thoroughly reliable and is not devoted 
to fads or fantasy in any of the above 
categories. 


Young Homemakers’ Equipment Guide, 
by Louise J. Peet, 244 pp., $2.95, 
lowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. 

An up-to-date book on the selection, 
use, and care of household equipment. 
Well illustrated and organized, the book 
is suitable as a text in home equipment 
courses at the college level. It can also 
be used by young marrieds and other 
homemakers who are unfamiliar with 
the complexities of modern household 
equipment. 

Meters, fuses, thermostats, controls, 
and timing devices are fully explained. 
There is an excellent chapter on re- 
frigerators, another on ranges, and one 
on non-electrical equipment. Heating, 
lighting, water systems are also de- 
scribed. Excellent material on work or- 
ganization and simplification in- 
cluded. 

Money Management, Your Health and 


Recreation Dollar, Money Manage- 
ment Institute, 10 cents, Household 


Finance Corporation, Prudential 


Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

A sensible guide for managing ex- 
penses for health and recreation. In- 
cludes: good tips on saving, spending, 
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and budgeting money. Lots of excellent 
information is packed into this inexpen- 
sive booklet. Medical services of phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and nursing homes are 
described. The various-types of health 
insurance are thoroughly discussed. 
The section on recreation gives help 
on the selection of a vacation area, type 
of clothing to wear, amount of money 
spent, and how to schedule your time. 


You're Asking Me, by Gay Head, 25 
cents, TAB Books, Inc., 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


A delightful question and answer 
book on personality development. Writ- 
ten for teen-agers, the questions are 
those which every boy and girl might 
ask on dating, social behavior, parents, 
family relations, and grooming. Answers 
are detailed and often give several solu- 
tions. The book may be used for class- 
room discussion -or as a personal hand- 
book. 


Betty Cornell's Glamour Guide for 
Teens, 25 cents, Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

A well-balanced book which includes 
advice on everything from weight con- 
trol to earning extra money. Information 
is factual, easy to read, and will be 
easily accepted by the school girl. The 
book is written by a popular teen-age 
model and movie star. 


The Far Eastern Epicure, by Maria 
Kozlik Donovan, $3.95, Doubleday & 
Company, New York 22, N. Y. 

The author presents a fine collection 
of authentic far eastern recipes, She in- 
troduces each chapter with candid de- 
scriptions of the particular city or of 
the peoples of the region where the 
recipes originate. The recipes are well 
written and the directions are good. 
However, the ingredients are not always 
available in the United States. 


Elena’s Secrets of Mexican Cooking, by 
Elena Zelayeta, $3.95, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
This is one of the best books on Mexi- 

can cookery that has been published. It 

is written by an expert who has en- 
deared herself to all home economists. 

She has presented the most wanted 

Mexican recipes and many unusual 

ones. All have been thoroughly tested 

and retested by Elena and home econo- 
mists on the west coast. 

An introduction by Helen 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Free Films 
IN COLOR 
for your ‘59 


TEACHING UNITS 


“SEND OFF” 


Dinnertime recipes and “going-away-party” 
hints from Evaporated Milk Association. 


12 mins. Color 


“TO MAKE THE BEST” 


The condensed soup story from harvest to 
home. 


Color 


14 mins. 


“PRACTICAL DREAMER” 


How to arrange your kitchen efficiently, eco- 
nomically and excitingly! 
13% mins. 


“HELPING HANDS FOR JULIE” 


Careers in medicine showing many of the 
opportunities for young women in a modern 
hospital. 


Color 


B&W 


26 mins. 


“QUIET, PLEASE” 


A quiet home is a peaceful, pleasant home. 
Hints on installing acoustic ceiling tile. 


13% mins. Color 


“DESIGN FOR DINING” 


The frozen foods story and how they have 
revolutionized homemaking. 


18 mins. Color 


AND 


many other FREE curriculum-related films. 
Send for catalog and special Home Eco- 
nomics List! 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
INC. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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screen print 
YOUR OWN 


colors are 


Designing fabrics is easy 

ond fun with Prang Textile 

Colors. ideal for draperies, 

napkins, place mots, gift 

items and countless 

seasonal decor. No 

special skills or talents 

required. 

Prang Regular Colors, with 

the permatizing extendor, 

preferred for long lasting 

results. 

Prang Aqua Colors, the new 

color discovery that comes 

ready to use right from the 

jor, easy to apply and 

amazingly washfast. Woter 

is the magic mixing medium ! 

See the complete line of oo : 
Prang Color and Hobby Sets My 
at your favorite dealer. 


colorful idea literature. Dept. PC-10 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 73) 
Brown tells about Elena and her family. 
A brief glossary gives some of the 
terms and ingredients used in Mexican 
cookery. The recipes are excellent, di- 
rections are good, and ingredients easily 
obtainable. In addition, the book is en- 
hanced with descriptive comments on 
Mexican customs. 


Encore, 308 pp., $3.95, Random House, 
New York, N. Y. 


Featuring recipes for the favorite 


| dishes of world-famous musicians, this 
| book was compiled by the Women’s 


Association of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc., Recipes were 
edited and tested by members of the 
Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

The selection of recipes varies from 
the very simple to the exotic. Many are 
of foreign origin. All sound delicious. 
A special section includes photographs 
and brief biographies of the contrib- 
utors. 


Italian Desserts and Antipasto, by An- 
gela Catanzaro, 314 pp., $3.50, Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

This is an interesting but limited 
collection of Italian recipes. Just as the 
title indicates, main dishes are not in- 
cluded. However, there is a fine assort- 
ment of antipasto suggestions and the 
dessert selection is more than adequate. 

English names are used for the rec- 
ipes with Italian translations under- 
neath. Ingredients are clearly listed and 
directions detailed. 


Josie McCarthy's Favorite T.V. Recipes, 
250 pp., $3.50, Prentice Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


This is a collection of recipes that 
Miss McCarthy has used on her tele- 


| vision program. Many have been fre- 
quently 
| audience. Others are favorites of well- 
| known personalities. 


requested by her listening 
There is a wide 
selection under each of the standard 
categories. 


French Family Cooking in Plain Eng- 
lish, by Philomene, 258 pp., $2.95. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

A translation from a French cook- 
book. There is a good selection of 
authentic recipes. Most are homestyle, 
but there are some elaborate ones, too. 
Ingredients are listed in a cramped 
style and measurements are often in 
weights. The type is small and difficult 
to read. However, the recipes are good 
and worth the extra effort to study them. 
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First graded series 
of homemaking books 


NOW AVAILABLE... 


YOUNG LIVING 


by Nanclee Clayton 


it's here! The first homemaking book prepared specifically 
FOR 7th AND 8th GRADES. Ane it's been worth ah waiting 
ifor—complete in every way, interesting in every word, 


; the problems are 
; the ifustrations are today's. 
shown: how te get along with others; how to manage 
oney; child care; health rules; wardrebe management; 
lood preparation and values; how te look attractive; and 
any other importart skills of modern homemaking. Each 
hapter has a summary, an activity check list and vocab- 
lary aid. 
tly 400 current illustrations and drawings help capture 
jhout the 320 pages. Instructor’ 


EEN-AGERS 2 (1958) 


by McDermott and Nicholas 


The first up-to-date text for SENIOR HIGH homemaking 
lasses. On the foundation built J earlier homemaking 
tudy, more challenging, more complex ideas and projects 
in home economics are undertaken. Book | is an excellent 
for preliminary study fer Book 2. my 
Personality development, economics, family life, social 
unetions, nutrition, and the wardrobe are just a few of 
many subjects thoroughly covered by this comprehen- 
sive text. Project activities check student progress. 
| Over 396 excellent photos, 209 diagrams and charts 
a a visual demonstration of the contents of the et 


HOMEMAKING FOR 
TEEN-AGERS 1 


by McDermott and Nicholas 

Here's the book that made homemaking popular in the 
8th AND Sth GRADES. Stressing desirable personal de- 
velopment, the book gives boys and girls an integrated 
picture of proper homemaking today. Profusely illustrated, 
this comprehensive 508-page text has been adopted in 
many school systems. $3.88 


DRESS 


Meal Planning and Table Service, 
by Mclean 

Tables of Food Valves, by Bradley 
Historic Costume, by Lester 


FREE! Send for a free copy of the popular 
Rating Scale for Personal Appearance and Ben- 
nett’s new 1959 catalog. Use coupon on page 79. 


To order Bennett books, use the convenient 
coupon order form on page 79. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


1259 Duroc Bidg Peoria, Illinois 
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EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and 
news, short articles, discussions and 
games .. . to help children explore 
their widening world. Especially for 
4th graders, suitable for many 3rd and 
5th grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively class- 
room materials in reading, language 
arts, social studies, science. Contents 
and reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. For Sth graders— 
also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 
8. English and social studies—a va- 
riety of features, including news, geog- 
raphy, American history, science . . . 


reading and language skills. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. 
World and national affairs—especially 
designed for the younger high school 
student. Features a weekly study unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, American issues, 
science in the news. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 
11, 12. Current affairs—latest news, 
and studies in depth to spark discus- 
sion and critical thinking. Major arti- 
cles on world and national affairs, 
forum topic, social and economic 
trends, civics, government, historical 
backgrounds. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. Language arts and reading— 
in a fresh, easy-to-use format. Features 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


LOOM MAG 


weekly workbook unit on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage . . . self- 
grading tests in reading speed and 
comprehension. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 
10, 11,12. Modern literature selected 
for high school students . . . illustrated 
by leading American artists. Stories, 
recent plays and TV scripts, poetry 
Studies, reviews. Also a department on 
Student writing. Published monthly. 


COED grades 7-12. Homemaking— 
especially for junior and senior high 
school classes. Grooming and health, 
social relationships, fashion, food, 
family living, home management. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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All mT ABU Insulated 
(Hot or Cold) Food, Soup, Coffee, Milk 
end Beverage Carrier-Dispensers... 


BEGIN WHERE 

COOKING KETTLES, 

AND COFFEE URNS, 
LEAVE OFF! 


To-day's ““Modern’’ trend toword cen- 
tralization of food production is o move 
towerd Economy, Better Quolity and 
Higher Sanitary Stondards. 

The development of AerVoiDs made pos- 
sible this modern concept of Mass-Feeding, 
which hes now been successfully adopted 
by Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, in- 
dustrio! Plonts, Hotels, Caterers, Comps, 
Air Lines, Civil Defense ond many other 
Governmenta! and Commercial feeding 
operations. 

Engineered for sanitation and *‘in Com- 
plience’’ with construction requirements 
of the U.S. Public Health Service Codes. 


Write for FREE Literature Kit PHE-08 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Go Behind the Scenes in the 
Fashion World of Europe! 


Plan NOW to join the 6th Annual 


FASHION STUDY TOUR-1959 


La Chambre Syndicale de la Couture Francaise 
helps to arrange visits to high fashion show- 
ings, great textile houses, boutiques and other 
important places in Paris open only to profes- 
sionals. You will have behind-the-scenes fash- 
ion privileges in Italy and England. Wonderful 
sight-seeing will add excitement and pleasure 
to the trip. 


Send TODAY for folder to: 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE 
22 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Oxford 7-8848 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
oo: per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & — 
set; 136° manuscript, 240 letters 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 


1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 7 California 


DON’T MISS 
the Co-ed Contest 


Prize Offers— 
See page 101 
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News of Fashions, 
Textiles, Grooming 
(Continued from page 61) 


and shoes. The synthetic material can 
be washed or dry-cleaned without 
harmful effects and it offers excellent 
tensile strength and resistance to mold, 
mildew, and body odors. 

Use of urethane foam interlinings, 
according to Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion, is expected to grow from an esti- 
mated one million yards this year to 15 
million yards by 1960. 


Useful Sewing Book 


The Vogue Sewing Book, “How to 
Sew for Fashion,” has 144 pages of 
fact-filled and interesting material. Each 
section is indexed. An eight-page story 
in photographs, “How to Make a Dress 
Step-by-Step,” opens the book with a 
two-color section of technical informa- 
tion. This is followed by a chapter giv- 
ing important sewing detail instructions. 
Facts on decorative sewing are given 
in full color illustrations to provide the 
sewer with imaginative help whether 
she is making a wardrobe or decorating 
her home. A fabric and fiber dictionary 
and a dictionary of sewing terms are 
other special features. On sale at news- 
stands, stores, and schools; the price is 
$1.00. 


Popular Topics in Good Grooming Unit 


For the teens, “glamour” subjects get 
the vote, according to a recent study 
of what topics they wanted included 
in the good grooming unit of their 
high school home economics course. 
Topping the list was clothing selection 
(style, color, suitability, choice of jewel- 
ry, and accessories) with an 82 per 
cent vote. Seventy-five per cent voted 
for make-up for teen-agers, and hair 
styling followed with 63 per cent. 

Subjects such as care of clothing, 
proper eating habits, posture, and body 
care were only moderately popular, 
while care of the teeth and the hands 
were rated of least interest. It may be 
that students feel they already know 
the latter subjects, for a recent survey 
by Scholastic Magazines revealed that a 
staggering 99 per cent of the girls were 
using hand lotion regularly, while care 
of the teeth had been stressed through 
all grades. 

The votes for make-up and _ hair 
styling may also be a bit misleading. 
They do not indicate that girls are going 
in for extremes in either, 
that they want to learn to use make-up 
correctly. Studies by the Institute for 
Motivational Research reveal that the 
Grace Kelly type is their favorite, be- 
cause “she looks as if she could be cap- 
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but rather | 


tain of the swimming team.” Their em- 
phasis is on naturalness. 

Their own schedule of make-up fol- 
lows a fairly rigid schedule. Freshmen 
use lipstick and powder; sophomores 
add eyebrow pencil; juniors try mas- 
cara. By the time they are seniors, 
they hope to be experts in all phases. 
Make-up judgment is at its lowest point 
during first-year high school, with “over- 
doing” the rule. By the time they are 
sophomores, watching the older girls 
and learning from class instruction, they 
have generally become more discrimi- 
nating. 

Most of the girls think that adults in 
general (and their mothers in particu- 
lar) know little or nothing about how 
to use cosmetics, and especially how to 
apply lipstick. The motivation is not 
solely attracting the opposite sex. Says 
the Institute’s Dr. Tibor Reeves, “The 
teen-age girl who knows how to use 
make-up and has information on new 
products becomes a leader. As develop- 
ing the qualities of leadership is a de- 
sirable goal, making the most of het 
own appearance is also a desirable part 
of her education.” 


Cuts Tremendous Moth-Damage Loss 


We spend many millions annually 
for mothicides, commercial moth treat- 
ments, cold storage, and moth-insurance 
damage done by moths to clothing and 
home furnishings. Add to this the cost 
of reweaving at an average of $6.50 
per hole, and the sum is overwhelming. 
While there are a number of com- 
mercial firms that mothproof apparel, 
floor coverings, and draperies, thei 
treatments seldom outlast the next 
cleaning or washing. 

Now, however, it is possible to buy 
woolens that have been made lasting] 
impervious to moth or beetle grubs. A 
new colorless dyestuff, Mitin (pro- 
nounced “mitten” and derived from the 
French word for moth, “la mite”) is, 
applied to raw wool stocks, wool yarn, 
or wool and wool-blend fabrics by fabric 
mills or commission dye houses. It is 
applied to single-color fabrics usually 
in the dyeing operation; to multi- 
colored materials during washing; and 
to white goods in the bleaching process. — 
The consumer cannot buy Mitin and ap- 
ply it herself. It can be applied onl) 
by textile or yarn producers, weavers, 
or finishers. But she can buy Mitin- 
mothproofed merchandise, identified by 
hand tag or sewn-in label. It is being 
increasingly used in fabrics for all kinds 
of apparel, including slacks, jackets, 
skirts, jersey dresses and blouses, wool 
bathing suits, woolen stoles and scarves, 
woolen hats, blankets, knitting yarns 
for needlepoint, wool felts, upholstery, 
drapery fabrics, carpets, and uniforms. 
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Family-Centered Teaching 
(Continued from page 37) 


tudes, skills of communication, and social interaction. 

The teacher's recognition of this variety of back- 
grounds often determines whether the student feels 
accepted as a person. It also sets the stage which 
allows the student to analyze his family background. 

Acceptance of customs as valid for the families 
using them does not mean that other ways may not be 
explored or taught. As various family patterns and 
customs of students are revealed, an appreciation of 
how other people live can more easily be developed. 
The teacher, using the family-centered approach, can 
point out that families which omit or neglect to pro- 
vide what other families may consider essential can 
still be wonderful families. I recall a former student 
who said, “We lived on the ‘wrong side of the tracks’ 
and went to school with patches on top of patches, but 
we were the happiest family in town.” Feelings and 
relationships, in reality, become paramount, and place 
and methods assume secondary roles. 

In our enthusiasm to achieve rapid progress, we 
sometimes perform a disservice by trying to force all 
families into the same mold. Family-centered teaching 
recognizes the great variability of family patterns and 
attempts to tailor the program to fit the particular 
needs of students. 

For example, a home economics teacher in New 
York state, after spending some time teaching how 
clothing should be stored in a closet to allow for 
proper airing and to preserve the pressing, discovered 
that a number of girls in her class came from homes 
in which they did not have a closet. Furthermore, sev- 
eral of the girls only had two or three dresses. These 
were usually ironed just before wearing. An awareness 
of these facts indicated a drastic change in the approach 
of the course. 

It is important that a teacher accept homes as they 
are, respect the home practices of students, and ex- 
plore new ways and ideas with their students. Too 
often, the professional person teaches as though there 
were only one way to live or a “best way.” This one 
way is nearly always derived from the home back- 
ground of the teacher. We perform an injustice if we 
make students ashamed of their homes and families. 

The range of living standards and practices in our 
country and in our communities is tremendous. Family- 
centered teaching is based on knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which families are living today, in our 
country, our state, our community, and in the homes 
represented by our students.” 


Homemaking: the Responsibility of Both 
Men and Women 

Democracy in family living means more than a hus- 
band and wife jointly discussing the matters of financ- 
ing the family or planning their summer vacation. 
Today, an increasing number of roles are being shared 
by men and women. A greater degree of appreciation 
for his wife is frequently the net result of a man 
sharing in some of the household tasks. Greater under- 
; (Continued on page 78) 
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The American Crayon Company 


Dept. PC-78, Sandusky, Ohio 
THE DOOR’S OPEN TO YOU! 


—To new creative experiences in textile decoration—unlimited applications for 
flattering personal apparel and exciting decor pieces. Write for colorful idea sheets. 
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Zone 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1128 Sixteenth $t., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send us free booklet, “Soft Drinks and the Balanced Diet”, containing 


evidence that soft drinks have a place in good nutrition. (Sample copy free. 
After you have seen it, we can provide up to 30 without charge.) 


Name Title. 
(please print) 

School 

Address. 

City. Zone State 
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Association Films, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Free Films for ‘59 Teaching Units 


Please send me the following FREE LOAN 16mm sound motion pictures for 
showing on the indicated dates: 


Dates Desired 
“SEND-OFF’ Ist 2nd 
“TO MAKE THE BEST” Ist 2nd 
“PRACTICAL DREAMER” ist 2nd 
“HELPING HANDS FOR JULIE” Ist 2nd 
“QUIET, PLEASE” Ist 2nd 
“DESIGN FOR DINING” Ist 2nd 


NOTE: It may be necessary to interchange titles and dates or book films for 
first available date. 


City 


(0 Please send FREE catalog of more than 200 Free Films! 
114 Feb. 59 PHE 


Association Films, inc., Dept. PHE-29-C 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free (except for return postage) 16mm. film “How To Catch 
A Cold.” 
Day w d 2nd ird choi 

(Allow 4 weeks) (Allow $ weeks) (Allow 6 weeks) 
Also send____<set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 


Name 


(please print) 
School 
Street. 
City Zone State 
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standing in the marriage relationship results in mutual 
decision making and discussion of shared problems. 
Increased democracy in family living suggests that our 
family-centered program should provide the oppor- 
tunity for students to re-evaluate attitudes and con- 


cepts about authority. It should consider the principles 
of democracy as they are most effectively applied in 
the home. 


Specialists emphatically maintain that a child needs 
two parents and that the father’s role in influencing 
the development of his children is far more significant 
is the time than had been prev iously realized. | 

Classes in family relationships or homemaking which 
have included men support the belief that men are 
genuinely interested in this subject matter. A father 
t d who had participated one evening all winter long in 

Oo or er a parent-study group said, “When I look at my chil- 
dren now, I really see them.” When he was asked by a 
friend what value the study course had been to him, 

he said, “When you have about two or three hours 
your some evening, come over and I'll tell vou.” 


To bring husbands and wives, parents and children 


closer together in sharing their experiences, solving 
problems, and making mutual decisions is a basic goal 


Facts, Skills, and Attitudes 


To present facts alone is not enough in the family- 
centered program. Dr. Henry Steele Commager said, 


“We must educate individuals who do not just know 


facts, but ones who have a feeling for and under 

standing of the facts. We need individuals who are 

° able to and who do evaluate ideas, concepts, standards, 

Just fill out and values.” ; 

The acquisition of skills is an important part of an 

h tf ° educative program. Most homemakers need to possess 
t e coupons ° ering the skills of planning and preparing nutritious, well- 
balanced, attractive meals. They can certainly make 

the material significant contributions with the skills of decorating a 
home attractively, of clothing construction and wise 

. clothing selection and care, of effective management of 

you would like time, money, and emotions. But the skills are of little 
or no value unless they are practiced. The mere pos- 

. session of them is useless. 

and mail today to: The ultimate value of facts and skills is determined 
—- by the attitudes which are developed in connection 

with them. To many, learning in school means acquir- 


| ing knowledge, memorizing facts, and understanding 
subject matter. Real learning includes the evaluation 

; and maturing of one’s attitudes, interests, apprecia- : 

tue tions, and the development of productive work habits, 
: decision-making skills, and methods of creative think- 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS ing. The importance of developing a curriculum to 

meet present needs of pupils in such a way as to build 


TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED bases for sound action and choices in the future, and 


to motivate pupils to use these bases in solving prob- 


33 West 42nd Street lems in the future is essential in an effective family- 
centered program. 
New York 36, New York No ae ns tell another what to do. One can tell 
another what is accepted as being right. But until one 
makes his own decision and knows for himself why it , 
is right, it is of little or no value. Let me illustrate the 
above three points: We may accept the statement 
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“honesty is the best policy” as a fact, and we may 
_ require students to memorize and repeat this fact in 
an examination. That does not insure that the student 
possesses either the skill or the desire to put this fact 
into practice. 

A second illustration: In many of the schools main- 
tained for children from the Indian Reservations, the 
students are schooled in the customs of the white man. 
Girls learn many of the modern skills as far as house- 
keeping and taking care of children are concerned. 
Yet, many of them, with the possession of these facts 
and skills, return to their homes and revert to their old 
patterns of behavior, including squatting on’ the floors 
and carrying their babies on their backs. 

Subjects must be taught in a way that students 
arrive at generalizations and conclusions themselves. 
A family-centered program provides the kind of ex- 
perience which helps students to gain insight—not just 
the experience of hearing lectures. Certainly we can 
- look around us and see and hear clichés expounded 
from pulpit and political platform, but see in the very 
lives of the expounders a lack of application. 


Preparation for Homemaking and a Career 


All over the country an increasingly large number 
of college graduates are marrying and rearing children. 
A recent study conducted at Cornell University re- 
vealed that the percentage of home economics gradu- 
ates from that institution who had married has doubled 
in the last three decades. The pattern of women being 
both career women and homemakers is increasing very 
rapidly throughout the United States. 

The family-centered program is based on the as- 
sumption that most of what we teach in home eco- 
nomics will eventually be used in the home. If our 
students marry and become homemakers they will 
have immediate use for what they learn in our pro- 
grams. If they become teachers, extension specialists, 
or engage in other. professional activities in home eco- 
nomics, they will be transmitting their knowledge to 
present and future homemakers. 


Implementation of the Family-Centered Program 


Family-centered programs cannot be implemented 
by just anyone, but require a staff of teachers with 
particular values. 

If a family life education program is to be produc- 
tive, students must have teachers whom they can re- 
spect and admire. The teacher must be a warm, out- 
going person who makes students feel comfortable and 
accepted. She must be emotionally mature and have 
her. personal adjustment well in hand. This would 
necessarily include an understanding of herself, there- 
fore making it possible for her to be understanding of 
others. The person who is immature, does not respect 
the right of others to hold differing opinions, does not 
accept the home practices of some of the students, fails 
to respect the individuality of each student, has all the 
“right” answers, or makes her students feel ashamed of 
their homes and families has no place in a family- 
centered program (or any other teaching program). . 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
1259 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, ilinois 


_ Please send me the following: [] Young Living, $3.76; [ Homemaking for 

Teen-Agers, Book 2, $4.96; [] Homemaking for Teen-Agers, Book 1, $3.88; 
CO Dress, $4.16; [] Meal Planning and Table Service, $3.36; [1] Tables of 
Food Values, $5.75; [) Historic Costume, $4.50; [] Rating Scale for Personal 
Appearance, Free; (] Bennett Catalog of Home Economics Books, Free; [7] Send 


postpaid, $ enclosed; [[] Send C.O.D.; [1] Send billed on 30-day approval. 


Address 

City Zone State 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 137 Feb. 59 PHE 
Ball Brothers Company 
Dept. PH-19, Muncie, indiane 


CO Please send the following, free and postpaid: One copy of Ball Bine Book of 
Home Canning and Freezing, for desk use. 
copies of Ball Home-Canning and Freezing Booklet for each 
* student in my home economics classes. 


Name. Title 
(please print) 
School 
Address. 
City Zone State 


(Continental U.S.A. only, while supplies last) 
116 Feb. 59 PHE 


* TEACHING AIDS 
FREE 
TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Carolyn Campbell, Home Department 

Campbell Soup Company, Dept. PH-2, Camden i, W. J. 

Please send me a free copy Py Campbelt’ 's new 64-page hooklet. “WONDERFUL WAYS WIth 
SOUPS” and supplementary 8-page “MODERN MEAL PLANNING WITH SOUP” for 


students, described on page 9 (limit of 50 copies each order). 
Number of Students 


Name 
Sehoo! 
Street 
City 


In Canada: Mail to Campbell, 
Campbell Soup Lid., New 


145 Feb. 59 PHE 


FREE REPRINTS 

Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
MARY BLAKE, Carnation Company 
Dept. ED-29, Los Angeles 19, California 


Please send me — reprints of the Carnation lestent Beauty Beverage 

advertisement, as printed in Co-Ed 

Name 

(please print) 

School 
Address. 

City Zone. State 

128 Feb. 59 PHE 

_ Cling Peach Advisory Board 

153 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 

Yes, send me free, as described in your advertisement in this publication. 

(0 Teacher's manual Wall poster Cat mimeograph stencil 
Student recipe sheets. And send Movie or 


Filmstrip with [) 33-1/3 rpm record er mimeographed script and 
accompanying recipe folders for use 
(date preferred) —__----~ of (second choice date) 


Zone. State 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 
for your 
immediate 


USE . « « 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 

coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Physical Facilities Must Be Appropriate 


Just as the chemist must have his laboratory to ade-— 
quately perform his work, so must the teacher of human 
relationships. Home economics programs often provide 
excellent facilities for the teaching of foods and cloth- 
ing, etc., but the area of relationships is seriously 
lacking. Students cannot have the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas, think through new concepts or examine 
the values and practices of family living in large lec- 
ture sessions where they look at the back of someone’s 
head while listening to the teacher. The teaching of 
relationships, in itself, should be a kind of group living 
where students have the opportunity to know each 
other intimately and gain an appreciation and respect 
for each other. 


The Program Must Be Integrated 


The subjects should be taught in relation to each 
other. For example, instructors should help the stu- 
dent to see the relationship of food and nutrition to 
the total well being of a family; the effect that fatigue, 
management of time, money, and energy have upon 
the relationships between family members. This re- 
quires the teacher in a family-centered program to be 
acquainted with the related subject matter fields and 
to maintain close cooperative working relationships 
with professional people in these related areas. The 
program should be geared to living in today’s world 
and in the particular setting of the student. 

Most homemakers today face constant conflicting 
demands for their time. For many, it is difficult to make 
a plan to get a job done at a certain time because of 
the impossibility of knowing what will happen during 
that time. A national magazine once portrayed in 
picture form, the many beds made, dishes washed, 
meals prepared, clothes washed and ironed, etc., in 
one week. Also pictured were the many roles which a 
homemaker is expected to play: nurse, laundress, cook, 
chauffeur, mistress, mother, etc. Men, too, have many 
demands made upon their time and energies. 

In addition to the demands of a spouse and children, 
husbands and wives of today are expected to actively 
support P.T.A.’s, scouting or similar programs, com- 
munity recreational activities, to be active in church 
organizations, as well as try to keep up with recent 
books, music, and art. 

The homemaker needs to know how to decide 
what not to do and how to do what has to be done 
in the quickest and easiest ways. To teach schedules 
as though it were possible to make one and always 
carry it out leads to frustration and despair. 

In order to be ready for successful living in today’s 
world, one needs to develop the skill of wise choice 
making. Modern salesmanship impinges upon the 
individual and the family in its attempt to create an 
appetite for the multitude of material items which are 
supposedly necessary for one’s comfort and happiness. 
The wise and mature person has the skill to choose 
those items which he needs and can afford. The less 
skilled and less mature person overspends the family 
budget or is unhappy without possession of some of 
these items. 
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Subject Matter with a Family-Centered Approach 

The teaching of clothing and textiles in a family- 
centered program might include studying the relation- 
ship between family income and clothing choices, 
recognizing that clothing needs differ for each family 
member, and may differ for each member in different 
stages of the family life cycle. If a student learns to 
make her own clothes and thereby is able to have 
two dresses for what one would otherwise cost, she has 
come out with a person-centered viewpoint, rather 
than a family-centered point of view. If the goal of 
making her dress is to save money which can be spent 
in some other way for the family, she has received 
a family-centered concept. 

Food and nutrition could include the study of the 
effect of the kind and amount of food eaten upon one’s 
growth, disposition, and stability. Food preparation 
and entertaining could be taught as a way of express- 
ing oneself. 

Housing and home furnishing could use as a point 
of departure the reasons for sharing in family work, 
plans, and home furnishings. The rearrangement or 
redecoration of a room might include the consideration 
- of needs of family members in terms of age, sex, 
privacy, etc: It would include a study of how the 
needs change with the stages of the family life cycle. 


Understanding Fatigue Limits 

Fatigue can be responsible for many irritations and 
problems within the home, as well as outside the home. 
It certainly can detract from one’s ability to be pleas- 
ant, patient, alert, and sensitive to the needs of others. 
We must realize that the fatigue limits vary consider- 
ably from one individual to another. Some people may 
be able to do all that is advocated. Others may need 
to choose whether a nap is more important than dust 
under the bed or an untidy living room. If the nap 
seems more important, the person should be helped 
to feel comfortable with this choice rather than feeling 
guilty. 

Management problems may be the result of ex- 
pectations and goals that are unrealistic. They may be 
due to inefficient work habits, lack of proper equip- 
ment, or inefficient arrangement and use of equipment. 
They may exist because of lack of knowledge or skills. 
. Teaching in the area of management for effective 
family living carries dual responsibilities. When we 
help the homemaker save time, do we stop there, or 
are we also concerned with the purpose for which she 
saves the time and with helping her develop creative 
and purposeful ways of using it? 


Self-Realization and Dignity of Each 
Family Member 


To be a partner in making a marriage and a home— 
a partner with God in the creation of another human 
being—can yield great returns in joy and satisfaction. 
Yet, many individuals do not find it so today, because 
they lack many of the skills which lead to healthy 
personal adjustment for themselves and creative rela- 
tionships with others. Further, many of the valuable 

(Continued on page 82) 
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CO-ED 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for subscriptions to Co-ed, to begin with the 
first issue of the second semester, dated February 1959. I understand that 
with my order for 10 or more student Co-ed subscriptions, I receive each 
monthly issue of Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed 
without extra charge.* 

( Tentative Order (may be revised) 

( Final Order (send bill later) 


Name 


(please print) 


School 


Street 


City. Zone State. 


* Co-ed costs 50 cents per student per semester (four issues) with an order 
for five or more subscriptions sent to one address. Orders for one to four 
subscriptions filled by school year only. Price: $1.50 each per annum. 


134 Feb. 59 PHE 


Jane Ashley, Dept. F-2 
Box 630, Church St. Post Office 
New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me — free copies of leaflet on laundering table linens, 
“Lovelier Table Linens,” for distribution to my students. 


(please print) 


State. 


140 Feb. 59 PHE 


A DATE TO DECORATE <> 


“A DATE TO DECORATE” 
P. ©. Box 3006 


Detroit 31, Michigan 


Please send me: [] Strip film with record—$}.00. Includes complete kit of 
teaching materials, Please send check or money order 
payable to “A DATE TO DECORATE.” 


sets of furniture cut-our patterns. 


(0 One reprint of full-color instructional guide appearing in 
magazine. 
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and meaningful experiences of life are passed by un- 
noticed because the individual does not know what 
to look for. For example, a person trained in music 
“hears” many things in a concert that the untrained 
person does not hear. Likewise, many important ele- 


MANY OF TH ESE ments in marriage relationships and parent-child re- 
lationships are missed because of a lack of training. 

The family-centered program can teach students 
to live with themselves and others more creatively, 

COU PONS ARE more fully. It can help them learn to enjoy most all 


of the tasks which must be performed and to anced 


° and develop while doing them. 
exclusive WITH Through this program students can be helped to 
develop goals and values that are basically’ sound, 
rather than superficially attractive; to gain an appre-. 
PRACTICAL ciation of the uniqueness and dignity of each family 
member; and to find the path which will lead each 
toward the fulfillment of the potentialities within him. 


HOME Opportunities for the Individual to Study Himself 
It seems ironical that man, the greatest creation of 
God, is studied far less in most schools than many 
ECONOMICS other subjects. It is essential that if students are to 
become well-adjusted individuals and successful mar- 
riage partners and parents, they have a thorough under- 
TE ACHER - standing of the feelings, emotions, and behavior of 
- human beings. Anne Morrow Lindbergh stated in her 
book, Gift from the Sea, “When we start at the center 
EDI | ION OF of ourselves, we discover something worthwhile. We 
find again some of the joy in the now, some of the 
peace in the here, some of the love in me and thee 
CO ED which go to make up the kingdom of Heaven on earth.”* 
™ In addition to being a major topic for study, self-under- 
standing should be a by-product of every phase of the 
home-economics curriculum. 


Community Consciousness Is Important 

Family-life education is not complete if it prepares 
one for functioning only within the four walls of a 
home. To make one’s values effective in the com- 
munity, to develop criteria for selecting groups to 
BE SURE join or support, to help with local, state, or national — 
progress in behalf of the family—such abilities are the 
TO FILL OUT hallmarks of effective education for family living. The 


job is not finished until the family is related to the 


EACH COUPON world around it. 
COMPLETELY. Summary 


A family-centered program in home economics then, 


builds a curriculum around the concept of the family 
Send to: life cycle and considers the family’s needs in each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS stage of development. It takes into account the cultural 


and family backgrounds and traditions of students 


TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED and the home from which they come. It includes the 


concept that much of homemaking and child rearing 


33 West 42nd St t is the responsibility of both men and women. Family- 


centered teaching is concerned with facts, skills, and 
New York 36, New York attitudes. Such a program helps prepare. the student 
for homemaking as well as for a professional career. 

A family-centered program cannot be implemented 
by just anyone, but requires a staff of teachers with 
the particular qualities of warmth, acceptance, and 
emotional maturity. Physical facilities must be appro- 
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priate in order to achieve desired goals. The program 
must be integrated so that subject matter areas are 
taught in relation to each other. The program should 
be geared to living in today’s world and in the particu- 
lar setting of the student. It helps each individual 
understand himself more completely, especially in 
relation to his own family background, and thereby 
contributes to his preparedness for achieving his own 
goals, as a person, marriage partner, and parent. 

The family-centered program aims to elevate and 
glorify the role of the homemaker, not in any insincere, 
_ superficial way, but because we are recognizing that 
upon her shoulders rests much of the responsibility 
of training the citizens of tomorrow. Within her 
hands are the skills of clothing and feeding the 
strong healthy bodies of our children. Through her 
understanding of individual growth, development, and 
behavior is the power to rear emotionally, socially, 
and spirituaHy healthy adults. 

1Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, Introduction to “Pre- 
liminary Report of the Committee on the Dynamics of 
Family Interaction,” National Conference on Family Life, 
Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 6. 

_  #For a discussion of the kind of information that is 

needed, how it may be obtained, and how it may best 
be utilized, see: David M. Fulcomer and Blaine M. Porter, 
“The Professional Person and Families,” Journal of Home 
Economics. 47:737-740. December, 1955. 

%Address given at the Twelfth Annual Utah Conference 
on Higher Education, Carbon College, Price, Utah, Sep- 
tember 9, 1955: 

4Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Gift from the Sea. New York: 
Pantheon, 1955, p. 128. 


To Mix or Not to Mix 
(Continued from page 47) 


The preparation of vegetables presents a different 
appraisement of teaching and .requires careful judg- 
ment as to costs. The purchase of frozen peas is 
sometimes more economical than buying fresh peas. 
Homemakers are buying great quantities of frozen 
vegetables in preference to fresh or canned, but not 
always buying wisely. We need to teach what kinds 
ot vegetables to buy and when to buy the fresh, 
canned, and frozen products. Then our challenge is 
to teach new ways to prepare all kinds of vegetables 
—frozen, fresh, and canned. Make good use of left- 
over foods from class meals. Freeze these and use 
them for quick meal preparation. 

What a revolution it would cause in home eco- 
nomics if every homemaking teacher vowed never to 
be guilty of teaching something that is already known. 
And never permitting a student to serve a food 
where there is no learning involved. 

Today when home economics is facing many prob- 
lems, let’s face them critically and see where we 
are found wanting and open to criticism. Our ability 
to grow in our profession depends upon our willing- 
ness to let go of what we have done in the past. It 
requires that we rearrange our past experience into 
new channels of accomplishment. It necessitates con- 
tinual observation and application of our findings 
so that it can never be said that home economics 
is not in stride with modern living. 
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From CUTICURA 
Dept. PH-91, Malden 48, Mass. 


OO I can ase —.. free copies of Wall Chart showing correct way to 
wash the face, for student use in classroom and home. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City Zone State 


THIS IS A LABEL—PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 
253 Feb. 59 PHE 


John Dritz & Sons 
P. ©. Box 668, Newark, N. J. 


Please send the following Sewing Aids: [) Educational Literature (free); (] Sewing 
Kit ($18.00 worth of Aids), $9.00; [7 36-frame filmstrip, $3.00; No-Tool Covered 
Buttons, () 24 30 36; Dot Snapper Kit, 75c; Dot refills, 19¢; Cutting 
board, $3.00; () Tracing wheel, 52c; () Tracing paper, 26c; () Sewing gauge, 19¢; 
©) Nylon elastic thread, 19c; Ezy-Hem Gauge, 75c; See-Thro Ruler, 75c; 
©) Seam ripper, 44c; [) Skirt marker, blow type, $1.50; [) Belt and Buckle Kit 
(State width), 19¢; [) Wrist pin cushion, Apron clip, 37c; Tailor’s 
Chalk w/holder, 19%. (Prices mclude 25% teacher discount.) Te cover postage 
add 10c if order is $1.00, 25¢ if $1.00 to $2.00, 40c if $2.00 to $3.00, 50c if over 
$3.00. Total Enclosed 


Teacher's Name 


School Address 


City. 


FILM LIBRARY 


BETTY CROCKER FILM LIBRARY 
9200 Wayzata Bivd., Dept. PH 2-59 
General Mills, Inc. Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
I wish to show the following filmstrips (on short term 
loan basis) on dates indicated. 
Ist Choice Date 2nd Choice Date 


MUFFINS 
YEAST BREADS 
BATTER BREADS 
BISCUITS 
BEAUTIFUL CAKES 


7 FROSTINGS 
(Ready in Feb.) 


ANGEL CAKES 
(Ready in April) 
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_ 

(C | wish to purchase the filmstrip(s) checked above at $5.00 each. Bie 

167 Feb. 59 PHE 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 

the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 300,000 teen-age 
home economics students 
now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 
and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


1959 Films and Filmstrips 
(Continued from page 39) 


American Viscose also offers Movie Magazine of 
Decorating—five 5-minute color shorts, which can be 
requested as a unit or separately. 1. Home Furnish- 
ings Show: These are room settings from the National 
Home Furnishings Show and give fresh and original 
ideas in decorations. 2. Rhyme, Reason and Rugs: 
We see how to buy rugs wisely and recognize quality. 
3. Don’t Guess About Carpets: Carpet fibers and 
construction are shown. We are told how to judge 
carpet quality. 4. Award Winning Ideas: This covers 
new effects in decorating with fabrics, problem win- 
dows, festive table settings. 5. Once Upon a Carpet: 
How to care for carpets, what to do about spots and 
stains. Various tips on decorating are given. 

Color Ideas—Your Key to Good Decorating (57 
frame color filmstrip, sound on record) is the newest 
release in the Meredith Publishing Company’s film- 
strips on home decorating (Meredith Publishing Co.., 
Des Moines 3, Iowa). This one is really basic. Start- 
ing with the color wheel, we learn the color rules 
and how to apply them. We see types of color 
schemes, use in rooms; effects of color on size; cool 
and warm colors; their use for concealing or for 
emphasis. The color rules and ideas are presented 
clearly, stressing that they are easy to learn and 
simple to apply. This strip can be used over and 


‘ ever for many purposes in which color is an im- 


portant factor. If you haven't seen their other strips, 
request a listing. 

As Your Home Goes (14 mins., B & W, sponsored 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., free loan from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54 St.. New York 22, 
N. Y.). This is a practical; sensible explanation of 
proper home maintenance. It emphasizes that main- 
taining a neighborhood begins with the individual 
homes within it. The film points out the jobs which 
a family can handle successfully, and those for which 
an expert is needed. Shows signs of needed repair 
and methods of handling each—the roof, exteriors, 
cellars, basements, interiors, plumbing, electrical in- 
stallations, and equipment. A useful film, based on 
the idea that only constant care can protect the 
original investment and forestall worse problems. 

To Please a Woman (13% mins.,: color, free loan, 
Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich.). Pretty and fun to 
watch. Two dancers demonstrate in dance pantomime 
the general thought that paint is colorful and easy 
to apply. Gives some useful information about color 
range, washability, and uses of paint. But mostly it 
is just a dance fantasy which is very pleasant aid 


stimulating. 


Money Management 


Dollars For Health (62 frame color filmstrip, free 
loan or purchase, Health Insurance Institute, 458 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.). How family 
health problems ‘are handled is shown in the stories 
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of three high school students—each different. A foot- 
ball player breaks his leg. He won't be able to do 
much running around, keeping up studies will be 
hard. The family has to give up their annual trip. 
But his father has insurance to cover medical expenses 
and no major family readjustments are necessary. 

Ginny's sister is expecting her first baby. She and 
her husband have carefully budgeted and planned 
expenses for clothing, equipment, and medical needs. 
Hospitalization insurance also helps to handle this 
problem by pre-provision. Ted’s father, a dentist, had 
a heart attack. He will need a long rest, much medical 
care, and will not be able to return to his present 
occupation. This family has a difficult adjustment. 
The bank account is adequate but can’t last forever. 
The income is gone and they may have to sell their 
home. 

From these three stories we learn about the need 
for planning to meet expected and unexpected medi- 
cal expenses, facts about health insurance and _ its 
place in a family budget. Questions follow each story 
for class discussion. Teen-age based, this strip pro- 
vides excellent information on one aspect of family 
finance. 

A New Look at Budgeting (88 frame color film- 
strip, free loan or purchase, Money Management Insti- 
tute, Household Finance Corp., Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, IIl.). Family income is presented as a 
treasure; budgeting as a plan to get the most out of 
this treasure. We see a typical family in which each 
member is in need of more money for something. 
Finally the father gets a booklet on budgeting which 
the family study together. Here we gain data on mak- 
ing out a budget schedule, listing fixed expenses, 
flexible expenses, living costs, and other factors. The 
budget becomes a means of planning ahead, knowing 
what expenses need to be met, what amounts will be 
coming in, how to prepare for emergencies. Even the 
children’s allowances are budgeted from this point of 
view. 

The information on budgeting and its purposes is 
excellent, clearly outlined, readily applicable. The 
frames of the actual form of getting a budget down 
on paper are very useful. : 


Foods and Nutrition 

The Magic Ingredient (15 mins., color, sponsored 
by Kraft Foods, free loan, Sterling-Movies, U.S.A.. 
43 West 61 St.. New York 23, N. Y.). Imagination 
is the magic ingredient. Know which ingredients will 
blend well, then use your imagination. This idea is 
developed in a story of teen-age Suzy. She is teased 
by her boy friend Hank into an impulsive invitation 
to a special dinner which she will prepare. 

The opening of the film will capture the interest of 
any teen-ager. Then Suzy realizes she is not that good 
at cooking. Fortunately, her aunt, a home economics 
teacher, happens to visit them unexpectedly. She, 
and a mystery man (who appears out of thin air) 
help Suzy plan the dinner. At the end, Hank is 
properly surprised and pleased. During the story, 
both aunt and mvstery man tell about the history of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF 
GOOD and EASY COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more copies of “Good and 
Easy,” you will receive your own desk copy 
without charge. 
ease d tt 
and Easy Cook Book, at 3.79 
copy plus postage. If order is for 10 or more, 
will receive an extra copy FREE. 


Name 
School 
Address. 
New York 20, NY. City Zone.___State_.____.. 
PH 2-59 164 Feb. 59 PHE 


“Batt FILM LENDING LIBRARY 


Film Department, Genera! Mills, inc., 9200 Wayzata Bivd. 
Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 


Please send me “Frostings” Filmstrip for FREE showing on 


short-term loan basis 
ist choice date 2nd choice date 
Name 
School 
Address. 
City Zone State 
2 t wish to purchase the filmstrip at $5.00 
PH 2-59 


165 Feb. 59 PHE 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Betty 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more Text Editions at $2.88 
you will ve your own desk copy without 
charge. 


send of the Text 
t $2.88 co us postage. er is for 
oll an extra copy FREE. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


Name 
School Dept. School 
330 West 42nd nanan Address. 
New York 36, New Yor City Zon nm 
PH 2-59 166 Feb. 59 PHE 


Portable Appliance Department 

General Electric Company 

Section M37P, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send me information on the following: 
Portable Mixer 
Other General Electric Portable Appliances. (New Automatic Saucepan, Automatic 
Skillet, New Spray, Steam and Dry Iron, Portable Iron, Standard Mixer, Auto- 
matic £offee Makers, Automatic Grill and Waffle Baker, Toaster, Toast-R-Oven, 
Rotisserie-Oven, Automatic Can Opener ) 

1 understand SPECIAL, LOW EDUCATIONAL PRICES sent me are for appli- 

ances to be used in classrooms and demonstrations only 


Name 


(please print) 


School or Organization 


Address. 

City Zone 
162 Feb. 59 PHE 


Gerber Products Company, Dept. 622-9, 
Fremont, Mich. 


Please send me without charge the up-to-date 


4 Teacher’s Manual and copies of The 
Student's Leaflet. 

(please print) 

168 Feb. 59 PHE 
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successful dishes which were the result of using im- 
agination. 

Related to this film is the teaching unit Cooking 
With Imagination—also a Kraft Foods presentation, 
available free of charge from Sterling-Movies U.S.A. 
The kit contains a 66 frame color filmstrip, a record, 
an excellent teacher's guide, a wall chart, and colorful’ 
student leaflets with the recipes for Suzy’s dinner. 

The filmstrip tells much the same story as the film. 
CHOOSE YOU R In addition we see the dishes Suzy served. With each 


one we are shown the recipe as it appears on a stand- 


ard recipe card while a narrator explains how the 
TEAC H | N G Al DS food was prepared. 

Judging Retail Meat Cuts (7 color filmstrips, 33 
° to 60 frames each, Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
from this special Book Co., 330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y.). 
Five strips show various cuts of meat clearly labeled 
. ~one each on beef, pork, lamb, veal, and the variety 
business-sponsored meats. There is no attempt to point out methods of 
judging quality. Photographs are very clear and the 
" : color is excellent. You can use these to teach identi- 
teaching aids fication of cuts and from your own knowledge point 
out how meat is judged for quality. There are two 
. other strips. Comparison of Retail Cuts compares 
section similar cuts from different meats. Identification of 
Retail Cuts is a complete identification test with an- 

swers at the end of the strip. 


on Audio-visual The Medicine Man (28 mins., B&W, American 


Medical Association, 535 No. .Dearborn St., Chicago 
> 10, Ill.) is directed against the expersive food supple 

materials ments prepared from unlikely which 
offered to the public as the answer to héalth prob- 
: lems. We follow a news reporter who believed, to 

some extent, the claims made in a lecture about such 
CUT OUT products.’ He wanted facts so went to an* expert on 
nutrition’ and the local Food and Drug offices. With. 


AND MAIL him we learn much about unreasonable food faddism . 


and quackery, their unsupportable claims, and their 
YOUR COUPONS ‘d very real danger. Stress of course is on proper diet 
instead. This is a warning against ignorance of food 
facts which will be of- great interest in your nutrition 
TODAY classes. 

We know about several films but haven’t been able 


TO: to screen these since prints were not available as we 
went to press. A View From the Mountain is pre-- 
sented by the H. J: Heinz Company, under the super- ” 
vision of the American Dietetic Association. This ac- 
quaints students with the wide choice of careers in 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS dietetics. Teen Styles in Cooking: From the American 
es Dairy Association, it demonstrates’ recipe ideas using 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED instant nonfat, dry milk—from punch to pie. Basic 
Principles of Washers: Shows modern washing ma- 
33 West 42nd Street chines, their basic principles, and new features. The 
Cut of Your Jib: Discusses the importance of men 
New York 36, New York selecting clothing to complement their build. We'll 
tell you about these and others ‘in a later issue. 


- For nine years Scholastic Magazines has conducted 
the National Film and Filmstrip Awards program.-This 
has served as a stimulus to better educational film 
making and as a guide to audio-vistial educators. 1959 
winners will be announced in the May 8 Scholastic 
Teacher. 
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PHE TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


Know the 
Knitting Terms 


A glossary of terms most commonly 
used in the manufacture 
and retailing of sweaters. 


Acrylic fiber A long chain synthetic polymer which 
contains 85% or more acrylonitrile and which is formed 
filament. Du Pont 


acrvlic fiber by the trademark Orlon. 


B 


Technically this is the ratio of volume to weight 
the 
of the yarn or fabric. With yarn made from Orlon 
acrylic fiber it is possible to increase the fullness with- 


into a designates its brand of 


Bulk 


in a sweater. Non-technically it means fullness 


out increasing the weight. 


Bulky knits 


A type of sweater characterized by large 


knitted stitches. Not to be confused with the technical - 


term “bulk” (see above). 


Cc 
Cardigan One of the two basic or classic sweater 
stvles. Characterized by being closed from neck to 
waist with buttons. 
Cardigan stitch A type of knitting stitch used to 
give increased weight and bulk to the fabric. Most 
commonly used in the “bulky knits.” Two versions of 
this stitch are the half-cardigan and the tull-cardigan. 

Circular knitting Knitting done on a machine whose 
“needles are arranged in a circle and which produces 

fabric in a tubular form. Sweaters knit on this machine 

are fabricated by means of a process called “cut and 
sew” (see Flat knitting). 

Classic Refers to the unstyled versions of the cardi- 
gan and pullover the two basic sweater types. 
Compaction 
the fibers are held in the sweater fabric. Thus, the size 


This refers to the tightness with which 


of the fiber, the size of the yarn, the number of 
- needles to an inch, and knitting tensions all help to 
determine just how closely a sweater can be knit. For 
any given‘type of sweater heavier compaction will 
give better wear than low compaction because there 
is more yarn, more body, to take abuse. 

Construction The type of stitch or combination of 
stitches used in forming the fabric, as “jersey con- 
struction”. or “interlock construction.” 

Count 
of the size of a spun yarn in terms of length per unit 


Also called “varn count.” This is the measure 


weight. 

Courses The crosswise rows of stitches or loops in a 
knitted fabric (see- Wales). 

Cover 
transparency of a particular sweater. The more cover 


An expression which refers to the opacity or 


a sweater has, the more it conceals the garments worn 
underneath. In general, good cover is desirable. 
_Cut The number of needles to the inch on a knitting 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Request for Complimentary Copy 
Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation 


Dept. P-2-59, Prudential Ploza, 
Chicago 1, Hlinois 


() Please send me complimentary copy of “Your Savings 

and Investment Dollar.” 

C) Please send me copy of the Money Management Program toider which 
describes complete library of booklets and filmstrips available. 

Name____ 

Address_ 

City 

School or Organization 


180 Feb. 59 PHE 
Southern Flavoring Company 
Dept. 8-509, Bedford, Virginia 
Our group wou'd like to earn a Silver Service by selling Happy Home Vanilla 
Flavoring as described in your ad on page 63. 
C) CREDIT ORDER. Send 9 doz. dollar bottles of Vanilla. We'll sell it, send 
money within 6 weeks and receive our Silver Service. 
[] CASH ORDER. Please send Silver Service with 9 doz. bottles Vanilla. We 
enclose $108.00 and have no further obligation. 


Name. 
Address 


City State 


Organization__— 


(if ordering on credit) 173 Feb. 59 PHE 


Hollywood V-Ette Vassarette 
6773 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please send me your complete Teacher's Kie with illustrated wall chart and 
copies of GLAMOUR FOR TEENS folder which help me bring my classes 
information on the correct selection, fitting and grooming of underfashions. 


School 


177 Feb. 59 PHE 
KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Please send FREE booklet, “The Etiquette of 
ding,” plus certificate for purchase (with ‘50¢) 


book from any Keepsake Jeweler’s store. (Names 
included. ) 


the Engagement and Wed- 
of “The Art of Dating” 
of nearby jewelers will be 


Address_____ 


Zone 


Phe 2-59 252 Feb. 59 PHE 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. PHE-29 
h, Wi 
Please send free (except for return postage) film ““The Story of Menstruation 
Day wanted... 


4 weeks), 2nd choice 

————(allow 6 weeks). Send free: 
of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
of “Very Personally Yours” 


( ) Physiology Chart ( 


(allow 5 weeks), 3rd choice 
(fer girls 9 to 12) 
(for girls 12 and over) 
)} Teaching Guide 


Name. 


please print) 
School 
Screet or R.D 
City 
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machine. “Cut” terminology is used instead of “gauge” 
on some types of knitting machines. 

Cut and sew The manufacturing step which converts 
knit sweater fabrics into finished garments by first 
cutting according to size and style and then sewing 


M A N f O 7 i H E S F the separate pieces into a sweater (see Full-fashioned). 


D 

COU PONS ARE Denier The denier number indicates the weight (in 
grams) of 9000 meters of the fiber. Thus 9000 meters 

of 6 denier Orlon fiber weighs 6 grams and is ex- 


PRACTICAL 


Fashioning The process of increasing or decreasing 
the width of a knitted fabric by controlling the tight- 

E ness of the stitches or by adding or removing stitches 
HOM at the selvage. The latter method is most}commonly 
used for sweaters and is called full-fashjoning (see 


ECONOMICS eee Marks characteristic of | full-fash- 


ioned garment. They result when selvage loops (loops 
at the edge of the fabric) are transferred from needle 
TE ACHER to needle during the shaping process (see Full-fash- 
ioned). 
Fiber The basic material from which all textile 
EDITION OF fabrics are made. Orlon acrylic fiber, cotton, rayon, 
flax, hemp, spun glass, though vastly different, are all 
textile fibers. 
CO ED Filament A long, unbroken individual length of 
= fiber. Most fabrics made from filament yarns are a 
fine knit, have a permanent shape and, depending 
upon the process used by the man who buys the yarn, 
also have a number of textures. 
Flat knitting A knitting process which produces flat 
fabrics—a fabric having two selvaged (non-ravelling) 
edges as knit . . . as distinguished from the tubular 
fabric produced on a circular machine. All full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines are flat machines (see Circu- 


lar knitting). 
BE SURE Full-fashioned The term applied to sweaters shaped 


TO FILL OUT during the knitting operation. Sweater parts are actu- 
ally knit by the machine itself into the shape desired, 


EACH COUPON thus largely eliminating the cutting operation (see Cut 
and sew). Full-fashioned sweaters are distinguished by 
COMPLETELY. several factors: the basic stitch used is almost always 
a jersey stitch; the gauge generally is fine; and fashion 
marks are always present at the arm seams. These 
Send to: marks are also generally present elsewhere on the 
sweater, but the ones at the arm seams are the most. 


PRACTI HOME ECONOMICS common and obvious (see Fashioning and Fashion 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED marks). 
G 


33 West 42nd Street Garnett A term generally used to describe reclaimed 
New York 36, New York fibers as distinguished from virgia fibers. “Garnetted” 
yarns are made from fibers reclaimed from fabric or 
other processed materials. Quality garments are gen- 
erally made from virgin fibers. 

Gauge A term for the number of needles in 1% inches 
on the machine bed for a knitting machine. Gauge, 
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PREE! Set of 12 Patterns for Kleenex Tissue Box Covers 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Educational Dept. PHE-29-5 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me the set of Kleenex tissue box cover patterns. Also include order 


blank so that I may request extra patterns for individual girls. 
KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


therefore, determines the relative fineness of the knit. 
Grosgrain ribbon The fabric used to reinforce the 
buttons and button holes on a cardigan sweater. 


H 


Hand A term used to describe the way a fabric feels 
to the touch. A tweed, for example, may be said to 
have a coarse, rough hand, while a satin would have 
a smooth, soft hand. 

High-bulk A term used to describe yarns (especially 
Orlon acrylic fiber) which are blended of high-shrink- 
age fibers and low-shrinkage fibers to give increased 
bulk or volume to weight ratio. 


I 


Interlock stitch A common type of knitting stitch 
most easily identified by the fact that the front and 
back of the fabric are identical in appearance. 


J 


Jacquard A type of knitting which permits all-over 
or sectional designs in color and texture in the fabric 
of a sweater. 

Jersey stitch The simplest and most common knitting 
stitch. Because jersey stitches intermesh in one direc- 
tion (as in one-row-knit; one-row-purl) the front and 
back of the cloth are quite different in appearance). 


L 


Loft The springiness or resilience of a fabric. Nor- 
mally thicker or larger fibers yield a fabric with bet- 
ter loft. 


Name 


(please print) 
School Grade 


Street 


City. Zone State 
192 Feb. 59 PHE 


Window Decorating 
Style Book 


KIRSCH COMPANY, Sturgis, Michigan 
IT am enclosing $_____ for _____ copies at 50c each. 


Zone State 
196 Feb. 59 PHE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Knox Gelatine Co., Box PH-29 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


Please mail me a copy of the Contest Description-and-Rules Bulletin and entry 
form, as described on Page 27. 


M 


Mock-fashioned An imitation of full-fashioning, iden- 
tified by sewn-in marks at the arm seams, rather than 
knitted-in marks (see Fashioning, Fashion-marks, Full- 
fashioned). 


N 


Novelty In the broadest sense, a description of any 
‘sweater style that is not the classic cardigan or pull- 
over. Such styling as collars, beading, trim, etc., con- 
tribute to the.novelty sweater (see Classic). 


P 


Piece dyeing A method of dyeing sweater fabric 
after it is knitted where a solid color is desired. 
Pilling The formation of small clumps of fiber on the 
surface of the sweater. ; 

Plied yarn A yarn made by twisting two or more 
singles yarns together. Plying helps make the yarn 
stronger and more resilient, and reduces the tendency 
of the fabric to fuzz, “pill,” or stretch out of shape. 
Processed filament yarns A term designating fila- 
ment yarns which have been treated to increase their 
bulk (see Filament). 

Pullover One of the two basic or classic sweater 
styles. It is so named because it must be pulled on 
over the head. Also referred to as “slipover.” 


(Continued on page 90) 


ANNUAL LENOX CHINA TABLE SETTING CONTEST 
Prizes For Teachers And Students Valued At Over $5,000! 


Lenox Table Setting Contest 
SEND COUPON TODAY Te: Lenox China, Inc., Trenton §, New Jersey 


City, Town 


NUMBER OF KITS (__] (Please order only one Ait per student) 
CONTEST CLOSES April 17, 1959 205 Feb. 59 PHE 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 
coupons 
promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


R 


Rib stitch The stitch used in waist bands, cuffs, and 
neckbands of most sweaters. It has greater elasticity 
than other stitches, 


S 


Selvage A non-ravelling edge of a fabric. 

Singles Yarn A group of fibers twisted together to 
form a yarn. A plied yarn contains two or more singles 
yarns twisted together (see Plied Yarn). 

Skein A loose coil of yarn. 

Skein Dyeing A method of dyeing yarns in fie 
coils or skeins. 

Sleazy A trade term to describe sweaters of poor 
quality, i.e., sweaters with insufficient yarn, poor 
cover, too light in weight, little bulk, and consider- 
able tendency to pill. 

Spinning The process by which fiber (either staple or 
tow) is twisted into yarn. , 
Spun Yarn A yarn formed by twisting fibers of rela- 
tively short length together to give strength and 
flexibility. 

Staple The name for short lengths of raw fiber a 
in making spun yarns (see Tow). 

Stitch This term has three meanings in the sweater 
trade. 1. It can mean “loop” which is the result of a 
single action of an individual needle of a knitting 
machine. A sweater, therefore, is made up of thou- 
sands of loops or stitches. 2. It can mean a particular 
arrangement of loops such as the “jersey stitch,” the 
“interlock stitch,” the “rib stitch,” all differing because 
they are arranged differently . look differently. 
3. It can mean a “sewn” stitch, the result of a needle 
and thread. 

Stock Another way of saying “staple,” especially 
when referring to stock dyeing. 

Stock Dyeing _ A method of dyeing in which staple. 
is dyed before being spun into yarn. This method 
makes possible both solid colors and color mixtures. 


T 


Tow The name for a long rope-like bundle of raw 
fiber which has not yet been cut or broken into staple 
(see Staple). 

Tow-dyeing A method of dyeing in which the tow 
is dyed before it is stretched and broken for spinning. 
This is one method of dyeing high-bulk yarns. 
Turbo-stapler A machine used to stretch and break 
tow into short lengths (staple) from which a yarn can 
be spun. 


Vv 


Virgin fiber New or raw fiber which has never been 
used for any purpose (see Garnett). 


Ww 


Wales The rows of loops or stitches running length- 
wise in a sweater (see Courses). 

Reprinted from “Let’s Talk Sweaters” published by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Annual Food Forum 


(Continued from page 70) 


We have a wild blueberry muffin package which 
contains a 3% ounce can of blueberries and makes 
twelve muffins. We have Betty Crocker buttermilk 
pancake mix in two sizes, 14 and 28 ounces. We have 
three new cereals, Hi-Pro, Protein Plus, and Cocoa 
Pufts. 


Hilda Wilten, Seabrook Farms Company: The biggest 
news is Seabrook Farms frozen prepared vegetables, 
such as asparagus in hollandaise sauce, chopped 
broccoli au gratin, baby lima beans in cheese sauce, 
creole succotash, creamed spinach, creamed potatoes 
and peas, and Delmonico potatoes. 

These products are packed in a pouch of boilable 
clear film, heat sealed and quick frozen. 

Because vegetables are completely precooked, it is 
only necessary to reheat them. To do so, the unopened 
pouch is placed in a pot of boiling water, heated for 
only 14 minutes, and then removed from the water 
and top snipped off. 


Marye Dahnke, Kraft Foods: One new product is 
Cracker Barrel Brand natural cheddar cheese. It is 
a ten-ounce stick wrapped in foil and can be described 
as cracker size. It comes in mellow, sharp, and very 
sharp flavors. 

We reported on Kraft Spaghetti Dinner last year. 
It now is in national distribution. It has spaghetti, 
spaghetti sauce and parmesan cheese. 

The big news about this is instead of two separate 
packages in the carton of spaghetti, the sauce mix 
and the parmesan cheese are now in a duo-pack bag. 

Oil and Vinegar dressing, now in national distribu- 
tion, is a basic French dressing, clear, gently seasoned, 
and contains no garlic. It is sold in 8-ounce bottles. 

We have a low calorie dressing also in national 
‘ distribution, sold in 8-ounce bottles and has only 3.5 
calories per teaspoon. 

In limited distribution we have both liquid barbe- 

cue sauce and dry barbecue sauce mix. Also being 
test marketed in about 30 different cities are our 
new ready-to-serve dips—bleu cheese, onion soup, 
- and dill pickle. They are packaged in attractive 
crinkle foil. The ready dips have a neufchatel base 
and are the right consistency for dipping. The dips are 
served as is in their own attractive containers. 
Lois Ross, The Quaker Oats Company: There is an 
addition to the Aunt Jemima easy mix line. This is a 
mix for oatmeal bread packaged in the polyethylene 
mixing bag. It comes with an aluminum foil pan that 
needs no, greasing. The pan is loaf-shaped, and the 
ends open for easy serving. This bread has a subtle 
flavor of spice and orange. It can be eaten plain, and 
lends itself very well to variety. With the simple 
addition of dates, nuts, raisins, figs or bananas, you 
- can easily have your favorite quick bread. 

Another new product is Chuck Wagon Charcoal 
Briquets. These pieces of charcoal are specially de- 
signed to resemble little wheels. They catch fire 
readily and burn with an even intense heat. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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90th Anniversary Recipe Book - Special Group Offer 
Mary Hale Martin, Director of Home Economics 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicage 4, Illinois 


FIX-EASY FAVORITES e FREE WITH 2 LABELS FOR EACH COPY 
ORDERED (This cowpon will appear only once each semester) 


I have enclosed labels (2 PER COPY ORDERED) from any canned or 
frozen Libby product. 

In return please send _ copies of FIX-EASY FAVORITES, Libby’s new 
48-page recipe book for my class. 
Name 


School 


Street 


City. Zone State 


208 Feb. 59 PHE 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send the current catalog of Lippincott Home Economics Textbooks. 


Name 


(please print) 


School 


Address. 


City Zone State 
209 Feb. 59 PHE 


Send to: 

Educational Department, 

McCalls Patterns 

Dayton 1, Ohio 

Please send me the following teaching aids in the quantities indicated below: 
Quantity 

——.._._. Figure Type Chart for Bulletin Use . 

pa Body Measurement Leafiet (limit 40 to a tea 


—— “Birth of a Pattern” . (limit 5 to a teacher) 
Sub-teen Fashion Wardrobe 


(limit 1 to a teacher) 


Name. 


(please print) 
School or Office 
School or Office Address. 


213 Feb. 59 PHE 


Send to: 

Sewing Filmstrip Service 

114 East 31st Street, New York 10, New York 

Please send me the new McCall's Easy Sewing Filmstrips in full color, $15.00 for 
the complete set of 6 plus 2 free bonus strips. This order also entitles me to 3 addi- 


tional free bonus strips to be sent to me when they are released. 
Each filmstrip is accompanied by a teacher's manual! 


Name. Title 
(please print) 


School or Organization. 


Address. 


City Zone State 
Please make check payable to: Sewing Pilmstrip Service 


215 Feb. 59 PHE 


Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 


1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
Please send free materials about canned foods for___.—. students. 


Name.—_——— 


(please print) 


Address 


City 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 


the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 300,000 teen-age 


home economics students 
now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 
and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Edalene Stohr, American Can Company: You may 
have seen already and you will see more of the 
vacuum-packed coffee can with instructions for brew- 
ing coffee on the lid. It has the proportions recom- 
mended by the Brewing Institute, two level table- 
spoons per three-quarter cup of water. 

There is a Q9X-ounce can of tuna fish. It gives 
additional amount needed for special types of recipes. 
The can is slightly taller and smaller in diameter, 
which will be ideal for storing. 

You will see many sardines packed in aluminum 
cans, but you are not going to see aluminum cans 
very soon. They are still too expensive for the average 
product. 

If you will notice some of the larger size cans, with 
ridges running around the can, they are not just for 
beauty. We call it beading. We found that it is for 
strength. 

One of the newest can sizes is the 32-ounce size 
for vegetables and fruit juices and drinks. That is 
one quart. It is handy to handle. Women like it and 
it is being used in many cases instead of the large 
46-ounce size. 

There will be more food items in pressure cans, 
dessert toppings, ice cream toppings, meat tenderizers, 
French dressings. Those are just a few of the items 
that will follow the cosmetic items. 

Josephene Simpson, Fitzgerald Advertising Agency for 

Wesson Oil: A recent survey showed that 96 per cent 

of American families serve fried foods five or six 

times a week. This did not include dishes such as 

spaghetti sauce. This means that the skillet is used 

once a day. Frying is the fastest and most efficient — 
way to cook tempting food the family will eat. 

Realizing this, the Wesson Oil people have just 
come out with a skillet cook book, a complete guide 
to skillet cookery. 

Since foods fried properly are more delectable and 
digestible, the booklet shows the right methods of 
pan, shallow and deep frying. It points up the prac- 
tical, quick, and glamorous uses of each method 
illustrated with pretty skillets. 

The recipes vary from golden brown appetizers, 
the gourmet budget dishes, to glamorous foreign ones. 
Some can be cooked at the table. Also there are 30 
skillet dessert ideas. 

Frying is quick—the vegetable oil coats the food 

lightly and transfers the heat to it, seals in juices 
and helps to blend and wake up sleepy flavors. Some 
are aromatic and oil soluble rather than water soluble. 
There is no waiting for melting. The vegetable oil 
heats instantly and the food cooks to give the golden 
brown crusts everyone loves. There is one big trick 
in frying—just keep the heat constant and there will 
be no soaking, no heaviness. It is fluctuating heat 
that causes poor products. 
Agnes Garvey, General Electric Company: The 1959 
line of ranges, we think, shows more than ever the 
influence of homemakers’ demands. The new and 
simple automatic timer, designed by home economists, 
which has four separate dials; one for the clock, one 
for the minute timer, one each for the on and off 
time for the automatic clock. 
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There is an automatic surface unit, newly designed 
with temperature settings. Directions for use are up 
front, adjacent to the control dial. 

The rotisserie and see-thru door is available in the 
free-standing line as well as the built-in line. There 
is a completely removable oven door in every 1959 
GE oven. The big news in the built-in line is (1) a 
‘double oven with two full size ovens designed to 
fit into forty-five inches, (2) a new ventilating hood, 
(3) a brand new built-in called the Spacemaker. 

The newest thing in refrigerators for the GE line 

is swing out shelves which bring out food to the 
front. Shelves are completely removable. 
Lydia Cooley, Procter & Gamble Company: Procter 
& Gamble has introduced a new line of Duncan Hines 
cake mixes. These mixes come in six flavors: yellow, 
white, devil's food, burnt sugar, spice, fudge marble; 
chocolate mint and cherry supreme are limited 
distribution. 

We also have limited distribution on Whirl, liquid 

shortening. It is easy 
and can be used as a shortening in recipes. 
JoAnn Shurpit, Libby, McNeill & Libby: One of the 
most glamorous new products to join the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby line is deep minted pineapple, still 
golden in color, deliciously flavored with fresh mint. 
Labeled in green foil, a number two can will serve 
four. 

New fruit beverage combinations are peach-grape- 
fruit and pineapple-orange drinks. The consumer can 


to measure and easy to use 


enjoy our one-quart slim juice cans which are being 
used for five of our most popular juice items this vear. 

We have six new frozen foods: ripple-cut French 
fried potatoes, Italian green beans, pineapple-orange 
drink, 
macaroni and cheese, 

There is a full line of institutional fruits and vege- 
35-ounce institutional 


plus three oven-ready specialties—tuna pie, 


and tuna and noodles. 
tables and a good variety of 
frozen fruit pies in western markets. 

Our canned meats are being packed “family style” 
in addition to regular. We have beef chili, 
spaghetti, corned beef hash, tripe and Spanish rice, 
which are available in 1‘2-pound family size cans. 


stew, 


Fruits for babies include bananas, apricot dessert, 


fruit dessert and date dessert. Also mashed potatoes 
and squash have been added to baby food vegetables. 

Junior foods have been expanded with fruit dessert; 
pineapple-rice dessert; cereal, bacon and egg yolks; 
macaroni, beef and bacon; 
bacon with vegetables; chicken 
vegetables; beef and noodles with vegetables. 
Katherine Smith, 
is news on the current canned food supply. 


large packs this vear. 


split peas and 
with 


tomato, 


and noodles 


There 
There 
One is 


National Canners Association: 


are two especially 
canned peas. 

The other large pack of vegetables is tomatoes and 
tomato products, such as catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
paste and tomato sauce. 

Slightly above normal in supply are asparagus, 
green and wax beans, beets, 
The others are about average. 

Fruits: three large packs are apples, 

(Continued on page 94) 


carrots and sauerkraut. 


fruit cocktail 
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O-Cedar 

Div. of American-Marietta Co. 
2246 W. 49th St. 

Chicago 9, til. 


C) Please send me_________of the O-Cedar Sweep-Queen Broom at the special 
teachers’ price of $1.00 each. 


Name 


(please print) 
School 
Address 


State 
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Zone 


City 


Pelion Corporation 
Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 


Without cost kindly send me the following teachers’ aids: 
—— Copies of Four Page Folder How To Use Limes To Flatter Your 


Face and Figure 
Copies of Project Leaflet #1 How To Make a Petticoat of Pellon. 
——_—— Copies of Project Leaflet $2 How To Line Skirts With Pellon. 
——___.. Copies of Project Leaflet #3 How To Interface Necklines, Collars, 
and Cuffs With Pellon 
How To Make Pretty-as-a-picture Bed- 
room Furnishings 
“Sewing Guide Wheel” (Suggested for advance 
Quantities limited 


Copies of Project Leafler #4 


Copies of the new 
students only) 


Teacher's Name 


School or Organization 
School or Office Address. 
City Zone 


State 


244 Feb. 59 PHE 


Director of Education 


Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5952-2, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me the following free material on menstrual hygiene from the makers 
of Modess (R) Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Teen-Age by Modess: 
copies booklet, **( Growing Up and Liking It” for students 
one copy teacher's ‘Education Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’’ 
———».one 35mm. color filmstrip “Confidence Because You Understand 
Menstruation” for girls 14 and oldér with accompanying Teacher's 
Guide by McGraw-Hill 
—— With sound ___without sound Record: __16” —12” Univ. 12” 
Cirele speed desired: 33-1/3, 45, 78. (Yours to keep) 


Name 


(please print 
Schoo! Course 
School Address 
City Zone 
(offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


State. 
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Director of Education 
Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5952-2, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me award-winning movie, 
allow 6 weeks for delivery 


“Molly Grows Up,” (on free loan) 


Date wanted Alternate date 


(please print) 


Name 


School 
School Address. 


(offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
246 Feb. 59 PHE 


City 


Practical Home Economics 

Edition of Co-ed 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Please enter my subscription to Practical Home Economics Edition of Co-ed, 
for the term checked below. My Practical subscription entitles me to a free 
bound-in copy of each monthly issue of Co-ed. 
Ome Year ($3.00). Two Years ($5.00). 
Send Bill Later. 


Name 


Payment Enclosed. 


(please print) 


School 
Street 
City 


State 
254 Feb. 59 PHE 


Zone 
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and pineapple. Count on the others to be about 
normal, although the supply of a few is somewhat 
lower this year. 

Juices: the fruit juices are normal in supply, but 
tomato juice is up. This means also that vegetable 
juice cocktail, which is largely tomatoes, is up. 

Others: Sardines and tuna are both plentiful. The 
catch of sardines is good and the quality is up. Other 


canned fish and seafood, meats, poultry, soups, and 
CHOOSE YOU R combination foods are about normal. 
Verna McCallum, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.: We have 
two new Stokely fruit drinks in one quart containers. 
TEACHING AIDS These are non-carbonated natural fruit drinks. One 
is called “Ping,” a combination of pineapple and 
_ grapefruit juices. The other is called “Pi-Li,” a blend- - 
from this special ing of natural juices of pineapple and lime. The cans. 
are tall cylinders, easy to grasp, to lift, to pour from. 
4 It is indicated that this type of container for fruit 
business- sponsored juices is quickly replacing the popularity of the old 
46-ounce size cans. 
je A new Van Camp item is a zesty spicy catsup called 
teaching aids Fiesta Catsup. It is bottled in square-base bottles. 
Surveys indicate it will be quite popular for barbe- 
. cues, etc., where a more highly seasoned product is 
section desired. 
Ruth Power, Cryovac Company: The big news of 
. . turkey time is the availability of the new quarter 
on Audio-visual turkey roasts. Many families complain of leftovers, 
and in one year, 1956, one-third of all homemakers. 
° just didn’t buy turkey. The reason most of them gave 
materials was too much meat. 

These quarter turkey roasts average five pounds 
each—small enough to fit easily into the freezer space 
of the home refrigerator. It is attractively packaged, 
CUT OUT and instructions are printed on the package. The wing 
quarters contain almost all white meat and the drum-: 
AND MAIL ; stick quarters are about half white and half dark meat. 
Lila Jones, H. J. Heinz Company: Big news is con- 

centrated tomato juice. From a 6k-ounce can of 

YOUR COUPONS concentrate, you can make enough ripe-red full- 
flavored juice for the entire family to enjoy. Just add 

TODAY three cans of water to one can of concentrate. Shake, 
chill and serve. That is all there is to it. It is not a 
TO: frozen juice; in fact, it requires no refrigeration until 
reconstituted. Used as it comes from the can, the con- 
centrated tomato juice makes an ideal substitute for 
tomato paste. Combined with equal parts of water, it 
meets government standards for tomato sauce and cer- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS | tainly meets your flavor standards, too. 


There is a new look and flavor in both ketchup and 


TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED mustard. There is a new 12-ounce hot ketchup, which 


is tomato ketchup with additional spicing and zing. 
33 West 42nd Street Mustards are in modern, clean-lined jars, both yellow 
and brown mustards now labeled mild and brown. 
New York 36, New York Both boast stepped-up flavor due to new processing. 
Rachael Reed, The Borden Company: Among our new 
items are two instant products and a special diet 
ice cream. Instant Super Starlac is a non-fat milk 
powder that begins to dissolve as soon as it touches 
water, As an added bonus, it retains the delicate flavor 
of skim milk. 

Borden’s special formula ice cream is a diabetic - 
type of ice cream. That is, it contains about the same 
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caloric content as regular ice cream, but the regula 
sugar has been replaced by a combination of calcium 
cyclamate and D-sorbitol. 

This latter nutrient is found naturally in fruits and 
berries. The texture and body of this special formula 
ice cream are very similar to those of regular ice 
cream. This special ice cream is being offered at 
the present time in two favors, vanilla and coffee. 
It is packaged in deep blue and white plastic-coated 
cylinders in pint size, and the retail price will be 50 
to 55 cents a pint. 

Our instant whipped potatoes is the first instant 
mashed potato in flake form to be introduced at the 
retail level. 

Ralph Kramer, Lawry's Foods: We are pleased to 
announce three new products are being added to 
our line. They are Dip Mixes in the favors of onion, 
bleu cheese, and garlic olive. They are designed to 
“go together” with sour cream, cream cheese and 
cottage cheese. They can be made easily and quickly 
for impromptu entertaining 


for E. I High 


quality protein value, comparable to that of meat, 


Eleanor Parrish DuPont Company: 
milk, or eggs, can now be built into bread and othe: 
cereal foods 

This can be done through the fortification of cereal 
toods—particularly those based on wheat—with essen 
tial amino acids such as lysine. Recent advances in 
chemical technology now give promise of making 
amino acids available in quantity at reasonable prices 

Che nutritional value of a protein is determined by 
its content of essential amino acids. Animal proteins 


such as meat, milk, and eggs are high in essential 


amino acids and are therefore high quality protein 


sources, capable of maintaining optimum growth, 
health and resistance to disease. The lower protein 
the 
primarily to a shortage of one or more essential amino 


is lysine. 


value of cereal erains, on other hand, IS due 


acids. the case of wheat, the deficient essential 


the diet have 


shown that when intake of animal protein foods falls 


Numerous surveys on American 
below generally recommended levels, the percentage 
of protein derived trom cereal foods typically becomes 
larger. Normally, cereal protein accounts for about 
one-fifth of total protein in the average diet, but in 
poorer diets it may account for 40 per cent or more 

A supplementary means of improving the protein 
value is now becoming feasible. This is to add such 
needed to balance the deficiencies 


amino acids as are 


of cereal protein. ...In the United States, of course, 
the dominant cereal in human diets is wheat. Relative 
to the other essential amino acids, wheat protein con 
tains only half as much lysine as it should for high 
protein efficiency. 

Studies show that the addition of lysine alone to 
wheat gluten, the protein of wheat flour, raises its 
protein efficiency into the high quality protein range 
of meat, milk, and eggs for both infants and adults. 
Addition of sufficient lysine to bring about a high 
protein type balance in wheat food would therefore 
be a move to improve the amino acid balance and 
protein efficiency of the diet as a whole. 
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TEACHERS KIT—FREE 


Pineapple Growers Association 

Dept. PHE-29 

215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Please send me, free, the colorful and useful Teacher's Kit, “Creating Party 
Plans with Pineapple.” 


See Ad Page 2! 


Name Title 


(please print) 


School 


Address__ 


250 Feb. 59 PHE 


Cuy— 


Miss Rit, P. O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
‘COLOR ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE,” 


24 colorfully illustrated pages with 55 up-to-the-minute home decorating ideas. 


Please send me ( ) copies of 


(I enclose 10¢ for each copy) 


262 Feb. 59 PHE 


Schenfeld & Sons 
103 Hester Street, Dept. P-1, New York 2, N. Y. 


Sirs: Please send me your beautiful, illustrated catalogue containing dozens of 
swatches of Schenfeld fabrics, sold at special teachers’ discounts. 1 would also 
like to receive information on your special Schenfeld custom pattern service. 


Teathets 
(please print) 


School or Organization... 


School or Office Address__. 


State. 
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The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
Dept. 2W 

114 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me latest research material about the trading stamp industry. 


(please print) 


Address— 


266 Feb. 59 PHE 


Zone 


Brend-new sewing book 
DRESSMAKING, by SINGER 


SINGER Sewing Machine Co. 

Educational Dept. 

149 Broadway 

New York 6, New York 

Please send me copies of the brand-new book “Dressmaking by 
SINGER”, at che special teacher’s discount price of $1. per copy. Handy for 
classrooms . . . covers every construction detail . . . over 350 illustrations. 
Name Title 

School 

Street___. 
City— 
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“SPECIALTY of 


S WE WATCHED a four-year-old precariously 


but delightedly help to pass around the dessert, 
N OW a guest at the large informal supper complained, “Yes, 
they want to help at this age but by the time they are 


eleven or twelve it is a different story. My daughter 
isn't at all interested in helping me with the plain 
J , cooking or washing the dishes when I need help. All 
I S the time she wants to do is make cookies or cake.” 

My thoughts went back to my first cookery efforts, 
crunchy little cookies called coconut crisps. From the 
age of eight I kept the cookie jar filled with coconut 
to ord e r crisps and the products of other recipes which were 

added to my growing repertoire. There was plenty of 
“plain cooking” to be done on the farm, and I helped - 
with that, but the delights and excitement came from 
making simple (but delicious) dishes on my own. To 
your my family and our frequent visitors the cookies be- 
came my specialty and one of which I was very proud. 

There were other specialties of our house which 
remain in my memory. The big loaves of bread my 

mother took from the oven were the best I have ever 
T FE A C H | N G A | D S eaten. There were the doughnuts from grandmother's 
kitchen, extra good because they were figure eight in 
shape. The birthday cakes of a special recipe were 
made by her too. Quite apart from their close tie with 
childhood, love, and security, these good things to eat 
deserve remembrance on their own merit. 

The background of the individual or the family 


J t fi | | } will influence the development of favorite recipes. We 
us I ou , Jeffersons, living in southern California, are much too 

far away from our original homes to enjoy the purple 
the coupons offering saskatoon berries of the northern prairies or the fried 


apples of Virginia. But the specialties of our house 
do include the coconut crisps of my childhood and 
the material southern spoonbread which brings back memories to 
my husband. To them we have added recipes from our 
- own locality—a tart, flavorful guava jelly made from 
you would like the fruit of shrubs in our own yard, and Rangpur lime 
chiffon pie, a truly special dessert, made from the 
° golden fruit of the little Rangpur lime tree in the 

and mail today to: garden. 

Home economics teachers could well include in 
their teaching the food pages of newspapers and mag- 
azines which feature favorite family recipes. The in- 
experienced student may be rather dismayed by the 
intricacies of the culinary art, but she can gain con- 
fidence from mastering a special dish of her own. If the 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


By DOROTHY JEFFERSON 
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Me 


the HOUSE” 


girl who is primarily interested in fancy or exotic cook- 
ing is encouraged to develop specialties of this type 
her interest is likely to be broadened to all phases 
of food preparation. And among the group already 
familiar with food preparation principles, interest may 
be maintained or reawakened by this different ap- 
proach. 

Of course, the classroom cannot be the place where 
the specialty skill is mastered through long practice. 
But the home economics teacher is always searching 
for a means to stimulate students to become proficient 
in techniques in their own home situations. The de- 
velopment of favorite recipes or individual special- 
ties can be an additional motivating force. When the 
student develops specialties of her own she will gain 
a sense of accomplishment and pleasure, one of the 
values we hope is realized from food preparation. At 
the same time she will have taken another step toward 
becoming truly proficient in all phases of food prepa- 
ration. 

Some guidance as to the type of favorite recipe to 
select may be necessary. For the early teen-ager, a 
simple cookie (the famous coconut crisps were prac- 
tically failure-proof) or an individual variation of a 
prepared mix might prove to be her recipe. The older 
girl enjoys prestige with the crowd if she can turn out 
a special dish. It might be a different and individu- 
alized hamburger or something much more elaborate. 
The working girl or the young married hostess may 
be eager to develop a reputation for a few favorite 
recipes. These could be family recipes like that special 


chocolate cake that grandmother made so well, or . 


recipes with an authentic Old World flavor handed 
down from past generations. 

. Regional dishes are sometimes transplanted with 
the family and new dishes peculiar to the locale can 
be adopted as the family’s own. All of us, including 
the man of the house who presides over the broiled 
steaks at the barbecue, like to follow the fundamental 
urge to share our culinary successes with our admir- 
ing friends, 

For the student a menu can become more than a 
suitable and correctly prepared combination of meat 
and vegetables, salad, dessert, and beverages. It can, 
in addition, contain something of the traditions of 
the family, something of the flavor and produce of 
the region, and bring a measure of pride in personal 
accomplishment in preparing one’s own specialties of 
the house. 
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Talon Educational Service Code A 
+40 Best Sist Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Reference File on—“The A-B-C’s Zipper Application” 
containing four lesson sheets, three wall charts, a lesson sheet order form. 


Name 


(please print) 


Zone. State 


275 Feb. 59 PHE 
special offer to home economists Swing “A Way 
SWING -A-WAY MANUFACTURING CO, + 4100 BECK AVE. + ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
Please send prepaid Magnetic Can Op s ot $2.39 each 
Check color preference:  White[) Yellow 


(CD) Send catalog of complete SWING-A-WAY line with prices available at 
demonstration di ts. Toto! t enclosed $ No C. 0. D.’s PLEASE! 


SCHOOL 


STATE 


273 Feb. 59 PHE 


Tampax Incorporated, (PS-29-A) 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked: Tampax manual for teachers, “From 
Fiction to Fact.” Booklet for students, “It's Natural—It’s Normal,” with order 
card for additional free supply. 


SHIPPING LABEL—PLEASE PRINT 


(please print) 
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THE WOOL BUREAU 

Educational Dept., 

360 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your free “Discovering the World of Wool in 
Knitting” Kis. 
Name 
Address 
City State 
School 


290 Feb. 59 PHE 


¥ 


Practical Home Economics 
Edition of Co-ed 

33 West 42nd $t., New York 36, N.Y. 
There are home economists on my staff. 


Please send FREE extra copies of this February Coupon Service Section 
so that each home economist can order the teaching materials she needs 
individually. 


Name 


(please print) 
Schoo! 
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MANY OF THESE 
COUPONS ARE 
exclusive WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION OF 
CO-ED 


BE SURE 

TO FILL OUT 
EACH COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Breakfast Perk-Ups 
(Continued from page 48) 


pancakes, waffles, meats, hot breads, preserves, honey, 
cocoa, coffee, or any other hot beverage. 


French Toast Triangles 


4 cup buttermilk pancake leup milk 
mix 8 slices day-old bread 
2 eggs 


Place buttermilk pancake mix, eggs, and milk in bowl. 
Beat with rotary beater until fairly smooth. Dip slices of 
bread into batter. Pan-fry in greased frying pan until golden 
brown, turning only once. Serve immediately with confec-. 
tioners’ sugar and preserves. 


Turkey Scrapple 
3 cups turkey broth 


leup uncooked instant 
16 tsp. onion salt whole-wheat cereal 

16 tsp. celery salt 2cups finely chopped 
16 tsp. poultry seasoning turkey 


Heat turkey broth and seasonings to a rapid boil. Stir in 
instant whole-wheat cereal slowly so boiling does not stop. 
Boil and stir for 10 seconds, Remove from heat. Let stand 
5 minutes. Stir. Add turkey. Pour into 6-cup loaf pan which 
has been rinsed with cold water. Cover. Refrigerate for 4 
to 6 hours or overnight. Slice about X-inch thick. Brown 
both sides on hot griddle. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 


Broiled Grapefruit 


To prepare, cut grapefruit into halves. Cut around each 
section, loosening fruit from membrane. Do not cut around 
outer edges of fruit; cut only within the membrane of each 
segment. 

Top each grapefruit half with 1 tablespoon unsulphured 
molasses. Place on broiler rack 3 inches from heat. Broil 
slowly 10 to 15 minutes, or until grapefruit is slightly 
browned and heated through. 


Glaze for Ham 


Combine \ cup unsulphured molasses and X% cup pre- 
pared mustard. Forty-five minutes before ham is done, re- 
move from oven. Score fat and stud with cloves. Spread 
part of glaze on ham. Continue baking, brushing ham once 
or twice with remaining mixture. 


Bran Hot Bread 


leup whole-bran cereal leup sifted flour 
3% cup milk 2% tsps. baking powder 
l egg 14 tsp. salt 
\%4 cup soft shortening 14 cup sugar 
4 cup orange marmalade 


Combine cereal and milk; let stand until most of mois- 
ture is taken up. Add egg and shortening; beat well. Sift 
together flour, baking powder, salt, and sugar. Add to first 
mixture, stirring only until combined. Spread in greased 
9 x 9-inch pan. Place spoonfuls of marmalade on top, press- 
ing lightly into dough. Bake in moderately hot oven (400° 
F.) about 30 minutes. Cut into squares and serve imme- 
diately. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


(The letter C before the page # means the advertisement appears in CO-ED) 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
American Crayon Company 

American Crayon Company 

American Youth Sales 

The American Geographical Society 
Armour and Company (C Service) 
Art Instruction, Inc. 

Association Films 


Ball Brothers Company 
Bennett Co., Inc., Chas. A. 
Best Foods (Rit) 


Campbell Soup Company 
Campbell Soup Company 
Carnation Company (Instant Milk) 
Carnation Company (Instant Milk) 
Carter Products, Inc. (Arrid) 

Cling Peach Advisory Boord 
CO-ED 

Corn Products Company 

Corn Products Company 

Coro, Inc. 


Cuticura (Potter Drug & Chemica! Company) 


Cuticura (Potter Drug & Chemical Company) 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Dow Chemical Company (Latex) . 
Dow Chemical Company (Latex) 
Dritz & Sons, John 


Eastco, Inc. (Clearasil) 
Elaine Creations 


Formfit Company, The 
Frigidaire Div. of General Motors 
Frigidaire Div. of General Motors 


G 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 


General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 


Hanes Hosiery 

Hollywood V-ette Vassarette 
Hollywood V-ette Vassarette 
Household Finance Corp. 


International Silver Company 


J 


Johnson & Johnson (Personal Products) 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation (Kotex Ed.). 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation (Kleenex Ed.) 
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Kirsch Company 
Knox Gelatine Company 
Knox Gelatine Company, Inc. 


Laborde Travel Service 
Lenox, Inc. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


McCall's Patterns Educational Dept. 
Mel's Photo 

Monogram Embroidery 

Mutual Aids 


National Canners Association. . 
National Dairy Council 


O-Cedar (Div. of American Marietta Corp.) 


Pellon Corporation 

Pet Milk Company 

Pineapple Growers Association 

Pond, A. H. (Keepsake Diamond Rings) 
Pond, A. H. (Keepsake Diamond Rings) 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company, The 
Quaker Oats Company, The 


Schenfeld & Sons 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Sperry & Hutchinson (S&H Green Stamps) 
Southern Flavoring Company 

Sta-Rite Ginnie Lou, Inc. 

Sunshine Art Studios 

Swing-A-Way Manufacturing Company 


T 


Talon Educational Service 
Tampax, Inc. 


United Fruit Company 


Vacuum Can Company 


Wallet Photo 
Wool Bureau Incorporated 
Wool Bureau Incorporated 
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Suggestions for Using This 


Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


1. Demonstrate the use of 
the pastry tube so that the 
“Sweetheart Dessert” shown on 
page 23 can be decorated at- 
tractively. 

2. Plan party menus with other 
February holiday themes, such 
as Washington's birthday. 

3. Set up a temporary test kitchen in your foods laboratory 
and have each student prepare a peanut butter sandwich 
spread, using one of the combinations suggested on page 23. 
After the students have sampled each one, have them vote 
for the one they like best and give reasons for their choices. 

4. Ask each student to bring to class a favorite family 
recipe. Then using the questions listed on page 18, evaluate 
each recipe. Decide whether the recipe might be accepted 
for JoAnn Shurpit’'s recipe file. 

5. After reading JoAnn Shurpit’s remarks on page 18, 
visit a supermarket to study the various ways that foods are 
packaged and canned. Discuss the size of the container, 
materials used, and ease of opening, handling and storing. 

6. Invite a doctor or nurse to discuss with your students 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


the feeding of babies and small children so that they will 
be able to handle feeding problems when baby sitting. (See 
page 30.) 

7. Before students take the test, “Score with Silver, on 
page 44, set up an exhibit illustrating each question. Care- 
fully label each part—a,,c. After students have made their 
decisions, discuss whether the correct answers seem to be 
based on common sense. 

8. Compute the nutritive value of the Gado Gado Salad 
and dressing mentioned on page 49. Decide how it com- 
pares in nutritive value with a vegetable salad served in this 
country. 

9. If possible, obtain information about how the Gado 
Gado Salad is served and eaten in Indonesia. 

10. For a research problem, find out all you can aot 
the soybean, mentioned on page 49—how and where it is 
grown, how it is used in Indonesia, its nutritive value, how 
it may be obtained in the United States and ways to use it. 

11. Arrange a trip to a local plant, such as General Mills 
(pages 50-51), to show your students how food products 
are prepared. If this is impossible, try to take the trip by 
film or filmstrips. 


1. Discuss ways of protecting, labeling, stor- 
ing and carrying records (page 23). Bring to 
class pictures of functional but attractive cab- 
inets in which records may be kept. 

2. Calculate the cost of the Valentine party 
suggested on pages 22-24 if paper cups, plates 
and napkins are used instead of Mother’s china, 
glassware, and linens. Discuss the saving of 
time and the relative attractiveness of each. 

3. After reading about John on page 27, dis- 
cuss why a girl frequently doesn’t like a boy when her 
family and friends think she should. 

4. Design a chart on which could be placed all informa- 
tion that a baby-sitter should have before the parents leave 
her alone with their baby. Suggestions on page 30 will be 
helpful. 

5. Arrange an exhibit of first aid supplies (page 30). 
Demonstrate how each one should be used. 

6. Arrange a visit to the home of a friend so that the 
students may have a chance to handle and care for a baby. 


7. Visit a nursery or play school to observe how children - 


of various ages play. 
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8. Ask each student to plan an arrangement 
for a clothes closet to be shared by a girl, 16, 
and her sister, 10, so that the clothes of each 
will be efficiently and attractiv md stored 
(page 54). 

9. Draw a floor plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the room described on page 54. Then 
plan a pleasing color scheme if the favorite 
color of one sister is blue and the other green; 
pink and yellow; red and blue. Obtain samples 

of fabric, wallpaper, and paint which could be used. 

10. On the bulletin board, place pictures cut from maga- 
zines showing interesting ways to display hobby collections. 
Some hints are given on page 54. 

11. Begin a scrapbook of houses. In it place pictures of 
houses found in various lands, such as the Indonesian home 
described on page 49. : 

12. To give international flavor to your family life projects, 


- place a map of the world on the bulletin board. Then after 


reviewing the copies of Co-ed for 1958, put a tiny flag to 
indicate the places about which you have received informa- 
tion by reading Co-ed. 
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TEACHER LETTER CONTEST 
How Do YOU Use Co-ed? 


Have you written us a letter describing how YOU use 
Co-ed in the classroom? Practical will pay $25 each for the 
five best letters telling “How I Use Co-ed in the Classroom.” 
Your way of using the magazine may be of interest and help 
to thousands of teachers (and their students) who are sub- 
scribers to Co-ed. 

Some of the questions you may wish to answer in your 
letter are: How often during the week (or month) do you 
use the magazine? What assignments do you make? Do you 
use past, as well as current, issues? You may wish to devote 


your letter to the description of a successful unit in: clothing, 
grooming, foods, personality and family relations, careers, 
home decorating, home management, or some other special 
unit. Have you developed special techniques, questions, or 
activities that have proven stimulating or valuable in teach- 
ing by using various sections of the magazine? What type of 
article do you find most useful? To what extent do you use 
the teaching suggestions on these pages? How could these, 
or any part of the magazine, be improved? 

Address your letter to Teacher Editor, Practical Home 
Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., and mail it on or before February 28, 
1959. Winners will be announced in a spring issue. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


1. Discuss the sizing of shoes, 
stockings, socks, and gloves. Have 
each student decide the size of each 
she should wear. Helpful informa- 
tion is found on page 16. Also 
check the information about gloves 
given in the “Window Shopping 
with Co-ed” section, pp. 20-21. 

2. Ask the students to bring to 
class shoes of different materials and shapes, having heels 
of various heights and form. Decide which type would be 
best for foot health and why. 

3. Obtain pictures of the costume Mrs. Petersen might 
make for the Butterfly doll in the story “The Living Doll” 
(page 17) and the Balinese costume which Jenny Serangen 
might wear on a feast day (page 49). Display these. 

4. Ask several of your students to study the glossary of 
sweater terms found on page 87 of the February issue of 
Practical Home Economics and report to the class. 

5. Collect labels and tags which are attached to sweaters. 
Decide whether the information they contain is helpful, to 
the consumer when purchasing a sweater. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


6. Visit a store so that the students can compare the 
appearance of sweaters made from the various fibers men- 
tioned on page 19 and the workmanship. 

7. Demostrate the correct way to care for a sweater— 
washing, drying, blocking (page 52). 

8. Ask each student to bring to class a greeting card 
which Doris Gardner might have designed (page 28). Use 
these to illustrate a discussion of art principles—balance, 
proportion, emphasis, and rhythm. 

9. Have someone demonstrate how a sarong, mentioned 
on page 49, is draped. 

10. Have each student make a color plate after she has 
planned a complete outfit for herself, using the flowered 
coat on page 11 as the center of interest. 

11. As a special project, have students prepare demon- 
strations, showing special sewing techniques, such as the 
finish for the cardigan edges and pockets (page 11), sewing 
on net (page 12). 

12. Play a game. Study the two coordinated outfits pic- 
tured on page 20. Then see how many different ways you 
can arrange the parts so that a new look is given to each 
costume. 


1. Arrange demonstration to 
show way to give a good manicure 
to oneself; to ariother person. Em- 
phasize the correct way to use an 
emery board: and the care. of the 
cuticle (page 14). 


2. Design and construct a_ box 


in which equipment and supplies 
for specia] hand and foot care can be kept (page 14). 

.3. Discuss how optical illusion can be used in the shaping 
of the nails and in the use of nail polish to give the hands a 
prettier look. 

4. Prepare a bulletin board display to illustrate the do’s 
and don'ts of hand care. Information for this project can be 
found on page 14. 

5. Discuss the procedure when visiting a beauty shop to 
receive a manicure and the subject of tipping. 

6. Make a collection of pictures, showing hands of well- 
known people. 

7. On page 14, mention is made of nail-biters. Discuss 
the problem of nail-biting. Then have a brain-storming ses- 
sion on ways to prevent and overcome this habit. 
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8. Invite a doctor to speak to the class on “The Impor- 
tance of Strong, Healthy Feet” (page 15). 

9. Discuss the meaning of the Mr. Petersen’s words, 
“There is no love without understanding,” in the story “A 
Living Doll” (page 17). 

10. Role-play the club meeting that Marianne attended 
in the story “The Living Doll” (page 17). Decide whether 
Marianne handled the situation well. 

11. Discuss the importance of individuality and why it 
was important for Marianne and her mother to express them- 
selves in different ways (page 17). 

12. After reading the question about bashfulness on page 
27. discuss its meaning and how it can be overcome. 

13. Have each student select one of the rhymes on page 
29. Then have her illustrate the meaning of the one she has 
chosen. 

14. Design a business card which a baby-sitter could 
present to a prospective client, giving information about her 
rates, hours, etc. (page 30). 

15. Discuss the difference between sharing and sacrificing 
(page 54). Give examples tound in books, movies, and plays 
to illustrate the points being made. 
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... Girls! Tall, petite . . . thin, plump . . . serious, fun loving . . . 
mischievous, dreamy . . . girls of all shapes, types and descriptions 
love Co-ep! Why? It's attractive, it’s fun, it’s up-to-the-minute. 
Most important, it’s written especially for them—for all 
girls in homemaking classes, grades 7 through 12. 


... The family! Of course, Co-ep is first, foremost and always 
primarily for future homemakers. But other family members, 
particularly mothers, may—and often do—enjoy reading it, 
too. The reason? Parents appreciate Co-gp's vital, down-to- 
earth approach, designed to help daughter with all the big and 
little problems of “growing up.” 


. . Homemaking teachers! Thousands of 
home economists rely on Co-ep to keep all major phases of the 
class curriculum lively, up-to-date! They've found that Co-ep 
saves them valuable time—with monthly teaching aids, 
suggestions, lesson plans in each free issue of Practica, HoME 
Economics Teacher Edition of Co-rp! 


. . . Every girl enrolled in your second-semester homemaking 
classes! Designed to supplement vital areas of classroom home economics, 
Co-ep is the only magazine published expressly for your teen-age 
homemaking students. It is most effective when each girl in the 
class her her own copy—to use for group discussions, assignments, 
projects, to take home, and to file for future reference. 


If you haven't yet entered a Co-ep order for the February issue will reach you in just a few days. 
second term, or if not all of your students now Co-ep costs less with a group order—only 50¢ per 
subscribe, there’s still time to obtain a copy of student for all four second-semester issues. And 
every issue for every member of your class. Fill Co-ep helps most when all the girls in your classes 
out and mail the attached card now; the subscribe! 
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4. There are (a) 


beverage: These calories are 
quick (c) 
ulate the (d) 


carbonated soft drinks stim 


2. Moderate amounts of 
3. Each day the human body loses about (e) quarts of liquid. 
Carbonated beverages help restore body (f) _yefreshingly- 
aid sluggish (g) 


ponated beverages 


ncreases the flow of (h) in the 


research, car 


4. According to 
carbonation i 


processes, because 


stomach.’ 
ments, there’s room 


basic food require 


5. Once we meet the (i) 
for foods which healthfully accent the diet, which make meals more 
palatable, and thus add pleasure to living. 

6. Research shows that carbonated beverages are not responsible for the 
origin of dental (}) 2 This is because of their liquid form, and 
because soft drinks pass rapidly through the mouth. 

1Sollman, 7T., A Manual of Pharmacology, qth Ed., w. B. Saunders Co., Phila 1948, P- 694. 
Bibby. 55 G. Effect of Sugar Content of Foodstuffs on their Caries-Producing Potentialities, Jj. Am. Dent. A., *51:293 
(Sept.) 955. 
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GERBER’S TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A well-planned teaching guide covering the basics 
of infant nutrition. Subjects include: 
* Dietary Allowance Breakdown « Daily Food Plan 
Composition of Milks - Supplementary Foods - 
Junior Foods + Feeding Techniques + Mealtime 
Psychology » Advantages of Baby Foods 


For free copies of the new 
Gerber Teaching Aids see coupon 
section of this book. 


ON INFANT NUTRITION? 


Students 


nutrition 


leaflet 


the 

The 


A Daily Food Pian 


variety 


Pee growth ont 


— thet 


GERBER’S STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


. Acomprehensive reference source for student home 
study. Subjects include: 

Principles of Infant Feeding + Daily Dietary 
Requirements + Foods for Infants + Establishing 
Good Food Habits + Foods for Toddlers - Sample 
Menu Patterns + Adventuring in Infant Feeding 


Gerber. Baby Foods 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 


5 Cereals * Over 85 Strained & Junior Foods, including Meats. 
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: Everybody Loves Saturday N ighs | 


E AGATINE FOR CAREER GIRLS AND HOMEMAKERS OF TOMORROW © PUBLISHED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


This girl has discovered Carnation Instant’s 
new beauty secret... have you? 


WHAT IS THIS SECRET? It is a true Beauty Beverage 
made possible by the “Magic Crystals” nonfat milk 
discovery! Simply by adding extra crystals (over 
regular package directions) when you mix—you get 
a special nonfat milk with extra beauty protection 
~at the very time you need extra protection most! 
WHY SO IMPORTANT? Because for pretty teeth, shining 
hair, smooth skin and the vital sparkle that’s the 
basis of charm—girls in their teens need more cal- 
cium, riboflavin and protein than they ever will 
again. And drinking milk is your only sure way to 
enough natural calcium and riboflavin! 

A BEAUTY BONUS? Yes, indeed! Your new Carnation 
Instant Beauty Beverage gives you far more of 
these beauty elements than whole milk or ordinary 
nonfat milk! Each four glasses give you all the cal- 
cium and 92% of the riboflavin you need every day 
for beauty protection. And half your daily need of 
vitality-building protein, too! 


FIGURE PROTECTION, TOO? Your Carnation Instant 
Beauty Beverage is far richer in flavor than ordi- 
nary nonfat milk...refreshing, delicious for drink- 
ing. Yet it is still Carnation Instant Nonfat Dry 
Milk, low in calories! 

Every day, more wise girls make the delicious new 
Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage their daily 
beauty habit. How about you? 


YOUR CARNATION 

INSTANT BEAUTY 

BEVERAGE 

1. Following package 
directions, mix 1 quart 
Carnation Instant. 

2. Add % cup extra Magic 
Crystals; stir lightly. 

DRINK 4 GLASSES 
EVERY DAY 


3-Qt., 8-Qt. 


and new 14 Qt. sizes 
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Created by The International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn, Five-piece place setting, $33.25. Inc. F 


CO-ED 


Silver Melody is a particularly beautiful example of the “balanced place setting,” originated 


by the creators of International Sterling. Each piece curves foward the plate—the curve 


accentuated by the graceful swirled design. Ask your favorite silverware store to show you 


Silver Melody and all the other lovely International Sterling patterns. You’ll want to register 
your choice and start collecting your very own family treasures right now. 


INT ERN ATIONAL STERLING .. loveliest, by design 


For a solid sterling pin in Silver Melody, made like a miniature spoon, send one dollar and your name and address to “ International Sterling,’ Meriden, Conn 
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... for a Lifetime of Love 


It's a great, wide wonderful whirl . . . 
with stars in their eyes . . . and love in their 
hearts for all the years to come. To sym- 
bolize this love, she wears diamond engage- 
ment and wedding rings by custom — 
Keepsake Diamond Rings by choice. 


The choice is traditional, for Keepsake 
assures the finest forever—a perfect dia- 
mond. Only a gem of this flawless clarity, 
fine color and magnificent cut can reflect 
a diamond’s full brilliance and beauty. This 
is the center diamond in every Keepsake 
engagement ring—your treasured symbol 
of love forever. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are. not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Dating is really fun . . . when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 

make your teens the best years of your life. is 

fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 

Duvall, famous -author and counselor. egularly 

$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 

Rings from left to right: ~ JULIET Ring $575. Also 500 to 2475. Wedding Ring 175 ~ CAM- eopsake-Starure Jewelers store. ealer. % not 
BRIDGE Ring $500. Wedding Ring 125. ~ VISTA Ring $250. Also 100 to 2475. Wedding Ring See 
12.50. ~ OLYMPIC Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in yellow or white gold. his name. Do not send money, please. 


Prices include Federal Tox. Rings enlarged to show details. ®Trade-mark registered. Gown by Pandora 


A. H. POND CO., INC.—PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
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Co-ed 


The Magazine for Career Girls and 
Homemakers of Tomorrow 
Published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


EXECUTIVE STAFF OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 


John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Editorial Boord 


Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
Jock Lippert, Executive Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF OF CO-ED 
Margaret Houser, Editor 
Sylvie Schuman, Monaging Editor 
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Irene Porrott, Editor, Practical Home Economics 
Teacher Edition of Co-ed 
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Judith Southerton, Phoebe R. Resnick, Features . 


Philip T. Hartung, Moyies; Dick Kleiner, TV 
Radio; Bob Sloan, Records 


lavinit Dobler, Lucy Evankow, Librarians 


BUSINESS STAFF OF CO-ED AND 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 

Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising 

John A. Sowyer, Advertising Manager, Co-ed 

Charles Maclean, Advertising Manager, Practica! 
Home Ec ics Teacher Edition of Co-ed 


BUSINESS STAFF OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Ken Holl, Assistant Advertising Director 

Arthur Neiman, Eastern Advertising Monager 

Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Sales Services Di- 
rector 

Robert Baker, Advertising Manager, Scholastic 
Teacher 

Agnes Lourino, Treasurer and Business Manager 

C. Elwood Droke, Associate Director Field Service 

John P. Spaulding, Direct Moil Manager 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 75 E.: Wacker Drive. M. R. 
Tennerstedt, Manager; Donold J. Breckenridge. 


CO-ED EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1958-59 
Mrs. Faye T. Col , Assistant State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
Miss Wilma Hofert, Head of Home Economics 
Department, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Ill. 

Miss Irene E. McDermott, Director, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Ethel M. Purnell, Home Economics Dept., 
Jr. High School No. 172, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief, Homemaking 
Education, State Dept. of Education, Sacra- 
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GER 117 CO-ED is published eight times during 
r the school year in months of February, 
march, April, May, September, October, November, 
d-class mail privileges authorized 
gt Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright 1958 by Scho- 
festic Magazines, inc. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1 per 
school yeor per subscription, or 50 cents per school 
semester per subscription, for 5 or more subscrip- 
tions to one address; $1.50 per school yeor per 
subscription for less than 5 subscriptions. Single 
copy of Co-ed, 25 cents. Practical Home Economics 
Teacher Edition of Co-ed, $3 per school year. 
Single copy. of Practical Home Economics Teacher 
Edition Co-ed 50 cents, except September issve 
which is = =. Office of Publication, McCall 
Dayton General Offices, 33 
Ww. 42d St., York 36, N. 


It’s February 1959—Co-ed’s third 
happy birthday! We thank each and 
every one of you for making this a 
real cause for celebration, because 
you have shown us how much you 
like Co-ed by subscribing in record- 
breaking numbers! Your faith in us is 
our inspiration to continue making 
Co-ed the answer to your hearts’ de- 
sires.—The Editors. 
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I Love to Look Dressed Up. 

How to Buy a Sweater__ 
Window Shopping with Co-ed___ 
How to Launder a Sweater 


FOOD AND FESTIVITY 


Everybody Loves Saturday Night 
Party Perfect Recipes; Set a Record for Fun 
Cook’s Tour 
Let’s Go. . . to General Mills__ 


FACE AND FIGURE 


Co-ed’s Beauty Book, Chapter 5: Care of Arms and Legs 
Charm Center 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY 


Caution: Cupid at Work!, by Gay Head_ 
G Is for “Good 


Score with Silver_ 
A Fair Share 


FUTURE 


Mother-Daughter Success Story_ 
Designing Woman _ _ 
Baby-Sitting Pretty 


FICTION AND FEATURES 


Here’s How 

Your 3¢ Worth 

A Living Doll, by Sylvie Schuman 

The Latest Thing 

Jam Session on “The Most Valuable High Schoo! Subject’’_ etouenauneninoman 
Crossword Puzzle 


OUR FRONT COVER 


Is there a girl alive who doesn’t love having something special 

to do on Saturday night? Our pattern for fun-type dating is 
“Saat” neatly cut out for you on page 22, with TV and records in a 

starring role, of course. Girls’ dresses by Betty Barclay. Cover and 
Member of Audit party pictures courtesy of Westinghouse “Celebrity” 17-inch 
Bureau of Circulations TV-Phonograph Combination, wired for Stereophonic Sound. 
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Wonderful changes are taking place at this age. Reshaping you slowly, gently from 
the inside out. One day soon your mirror will show you a miracle. A full-fledged woman! 


It's time to take a good, long look at 
yourself. Your pretty face and figure are 
a wonderful beginning. But to make the 
most of them you must cultivate new 
habits of personal tidiness. 


Start with a good deodorant, Arrid 
with Perstop.* Those newly awakened 
glands buried under your skin can cause 
trouble. They secrete a new kind of 
‘nervous’ perspiration. A word, a glance, 
an embarrassing remark —and your un- 
derarms are dripping wet. Your pet 
sweater's ruined! 


Used daily, Arrid protects you right 
around the clock. Keeps your underarms 
dry. Stops odor. Arrid is fortified with 
magic ingredient Perstop* . . . special 
protection for the growing girl. 


Use Arrid to be sure! 


Nothing protects like « cream. Rub 
Arrid in—rub perspiration and 
odor out! 

Arrid protects clothes. Used daily 
it keeps underarms dry, soft, 
sweet. Stops perspiration stains. 
Arrid stops odor completely ! Keeps 
you shower-bath fresh for 24 
hours! 

Fortified with magic Perstop,* 
Arrid is 1 times 

as effective as 

all leading 

deodorants 

tested. 


43¢ 


plus tax 


Carter Products trademark 
for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 


To keep a record of those who at- 
tended your “big party,” buy a small, 
stuffed animal that can be written on 
and have each guest autograph it. 

—Nell Button, Seaboard, N. C. 


A plastic ketchup container can be 
filled with water instead and used for 
watering plants or filling a steam iron. 

—Judy Nehlsen, Elmwood Park, Ill. 


When freezing food, put a label on 
the paper in which it is wrapped and 
indicate the date and content. 


—Ruth Findley, Ebensburg, Pa. 


When knitting mittens, it’s a good 
idea to make an extra mitten in case 
one gets lost. 

—Ruth Pannell, Concord, Mass. 


If your scissors are dull, you can 
sharpen them by cutting through fine 
sandpaper several times. This is a tem- 
porary measure; eventually you'll need 
to have them sharpened by an expert. 

—Bernice Evans, Bloomington, Tex. 


To make housework easier, make two 
mittens out of old towels’ and dust 
furniture with them, using both hands. 

—Anna M. Scott, Lynchburg, Va. 


When changing bed linen in a sick 
room, sprinkle a little cologne on the 
pillows.—Ann Masten, Lorain, Ohio. 


Fasten two strips of elastic to the 
inside of your dresser drawer by means 
of thumbtacks. Place tacks about an 
inch apart. These divided spaces will 
hold bottles of perfume, nail polish and 
other articles which would otherwise 
be scattered in the drawer. 

—Annette O’Dowd, Chicago, Ill. 


To make fine shavings of chocolate, 
use a potato peeler. 
—Karen Gregory, Grinnell, lowa. 


In watering house plants, it is best 
to use tepid water. Cold water may 
shock the plants, damage the roots and 
retard growth. 

—Sue Loesch, Houston, Tex. 


Why not paint your closet a bright 
pink or yellow? You'll find things more 
easily.—Joie Webb, Detroit, Mich. 
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AS A MEMBER OF AMERICAN YOUTH SALES CLUB 


TABLE TENNIS SET 


Only 12 Boxes 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


... of Gash Profits 


IT’S FUN TO QUA 
OR MORE OF THE P 


HERE AND LOTS OF OTHERS 


kes you a dealer member of the 


American Youth Sales Club. Join todoy! Membership is free. As a member you 
become eligible to try for our prizes by selling the AY.S.C. box 
s as checked below. Every box contains 
in a store. Your relatives, 
them they can buy the 
5. Because each box is such excep- 


Filling out the coupon below completely mo 


of lovely All Occasion greeting card 
21 cards that would cost anyone UP to 25¢ apiece 
neighbors and friends wi when you tell 
entire box for the low price 0 
tional value, trying for these priz 
trated here. Then, select the prize of you 

boxes of All Occasion cards on the coupon 
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20 boxes. We trust you. We mail you the cards you order on credit. All that is 
necessary is that you sell your order within 30 days or return by parcel post 


any boxes you may not have sold, keeping 9 your reward 50¢ per box for 


every box you have sold 


The pleasont AY.S.C. plan is interesting and loads 


of fun. We hope that you will be successful in getting the reword of your 
choice. Mail coupon today. No experience necessary. It costs you nothing to try. 


| ! ERICAN YOUTH SALES CLUB 


DEBONAIR FLASH CAMERA 
4 Only 12 Boxes 


OuR GUARANTEE 


All prizes we offer are guaranteed to be of the highest 
quality and in accordance with our illustratrons and 
descriptions. We guarantee (oO send you your prize 
promptly upon payment of $1.25 each tor all the boxes 
of cards we sent you In addition we also guarantee 
co that all greeting cards are of brand new desige and of 
exceprionally fine quality at thes price. If you are dis 
satished with a prize for any reason you cae return 
and we will send you back $0¢ im cash per box far 
Sj every box you sold 
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American Youth Sa 
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78, White Plains, York 
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DECORATE 


WITH COLORFUL, 
THRIFTY, DENNISON 
CREPE PAPER 


Cupid's in your corner with a 
quiver-ful of beaux . . . as you 
dazzle your crowd with the most 
colorful, fun-filled Valentine Par- 
ty in town. All with easy-does-it 
Dennison Flameproof Crepe Paper 
and ready-to-use, Decorative Print 
cut-outs . . . fancy frills with pain- 
less bills. And (pssst) . . . let 
some of your friends in on the 
decorating . . . it’s a big part of 
party fun! 
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STRINGS OF HEARTS 


Use Dennison Red Heart Decorative 
Prints in several sizes. Fold them in 
half, cut out centers, and staple them 
in different combinations to narrow 
red ribbon. Use a length long enough 
to reach from ceiling to floor. 


CARNATION FAVORS 


Use a 4 ft. length of White Fluted 
Streamers. Gather along the centér 
and poke one end through a hole in 
the center of a 4” Heart Print. Tape 
* underneath part flat to back of print. 
Use these as place cards with each 
guest’s name printed in Dennison 
Lettersets. Or, use them as decoration 
around the punch bowl. Or, tape a 
tiny gift to the back of each heart and 
give one to each guest when the party 
‘ is over. White crepe paper makes an 
easy-to-handle table cloth. 


MASKS 


Use 8” Red Heart Prints. Cut masks 
as indicated in picture. Experiment 
with a pattern made from scrap paper 
to get the proper placing of the eye 
holes. Decorate the masks with 
Dennison Gummed Dots, Stars, and 
Seals. Staple ribbons to each end. 


THE CUPID SWING 


Swing the 18” Cupid Decorative Print 
from a ceiling fixture using narrow 
red ribbon and tape. As couples dance, 
those who are hit by swinging Cupid 
must find new mates for their partners. 
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... and that’s what we mean! Write us 
a posteard, giving your opinion on any 
subject and criticism of any kind— 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what’s on your mind. Other readers 
do, too. Address Letters Editor, Co-ed, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
—The Editors 


Dear Editor: 

When I received the first issue of 
Co-ed, I really knew that I got my 
money’s worth. Usually, you just flip 
through the pages of most magazines 
and put them aside. But every issue of 
Co-ed looks so interesting that I read 
all of it. 

—Angela Siemienies, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

You ran an article on room decora- 
tion in September Co-ed. But it was 
for a girl with a room of her own. What 
if she must share a room with a sister? 

—Sharon Gall, Chicago, Ill. 


Your problem is covered in this 
issue, Sharon. See page 54.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

This is my third year of subscribing 
to Co-ed. Every year it gets better 
and better. I recommend your maga- 
zine to all of my friends. 

—Shelby Mundsinger, Oswego, Tex. 


Many thanks, Young Faithful.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
The article, “Labor of Love,” about 
a kindergarten teacher, in your Decem- 
ber issue, mentioned Mills College, 
which prepares people for teaching 
very young children. Since I am inter- 
ested in being this kind of teacher, 
would you send me the address of the 
college so that I can write for literature? 
—Naomi Jacobs; Dayton, Ohio 


Address your request to Miss Amy 
Hostler, President, Mills College, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Please say 
that you read the story in Co-ed. 


’ Dear Editor: 


Our entire Home Economics class 
enjoyed the square dance party and 
directions for square dancing in the 
October issue. We wish you'd print 
more articles on dancing, especially 
those we can practice in class. 

—Sandy Fox, Sturgis, Mich. 


Dennison 
DECORATIVE PRINTS. 


FULL COLOR CUT-OUTS 
GIVE YOUR PARTIES 
THAT PROFESSIONAL 

TOUCH! 


Available at variety, department 
and stationery stores everywhere. 


| of ) 
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| love the costume look of a two-piece outfit, especially when it's 
sensationally smart with a short jacket and a form-fitting Empire 
dress. Lightly gathered skirt on high bodice. Make it yours in 
jersey, linen, nubby fabrics. McCall’s 4806, Misses 10-18. 75¢. 


\ 
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Please do not send money for patterns to 
Co-ed. Patterns available in your local stores. 


I Love 
to Look 
- Dressed Up 


You'll share these sentiments in a fashion 


season that’s strictly feminine... 


| love. to look demure and elegant at once, and that’s just the effect 
created by this dress with its scooped neckline and slightly raised 
belt Which” fastens with a button in back. Give it your touch with . 
your choice of jewelry, sleeve length, fabric. Flannel, jersey, 
printed silk? McCall’s 4849. Teens 10-16, Juniors 11-15. 50¢. 
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| love to be different and wear my heart on my sleeve with this twin 
cardigan fashion-Valentine. In dapper black and white checks, braid- 
- trimmed. Girl's pattern Simplicity 2854 includes slim skirt. Juniors 
11-15, Misses 12-18. 50¢. Beau’s: Simplicity 2855. 34-44, 50¢. 


| love a bright cotton plaid and detachable white collar and cuffs to 
carry me from school to socials. Make yours in a fabulous color 
combination. Vogue's Easy-to-Make Pattern 9546. Misses 10-18. 75¢. 


_| love wearing something picture-bookish and oh-so-feminine when 
I'm on a date. And what's more feminine than this one-piece charm- 
er, right, with its shaped, set-in midriff? Make the gay giant bow 
of self or contrasting fabric. Advance 8935. Misses 10-20. 50¢. 
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| love flowers—especially on a coat, this one of cotton hopsacking, 
mixing blue and violet on beige ground. Dress beneath (included), 
is simple mauve sheath. Simple to Make Simplicity 2828, Juniors 11- 


15, Misses 12-18. 50¢. Saucy roller in straw is by Mr. John, Jr. 


| love a Cinderella ball dress that’s frankly fabulous, and this is it! 
Isn't it dreamy, made of white Arnel taffeta with nylon net over- 
skirts? Shocking pink sash makes bow in back. Full-length formal, 
too, in pattern. Vogue E-11, Misses 10-16, Junior Miss 9-17. $1.00. 


| love a dress that the fellows will like, and this 
is just the sweet, neat look they find adorable. 
It has a molded waist and a high blouson. 
Butterick 8914. Teens 10-16, Juniors 11-13. 
50¢. With fashions like these at your sew- 
ing fingertips, don’t YOU enjoy being a girl? 
CO-ED © FEBRUARY, 1959 
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Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


CHAPTER 5 


Gare of Cfrms and 


avr hands and feet of yours are always up 
to something, aren't they? In class, at table, 
on a dance floor, they're always in sight. What 
impression do they make? If your hands are im- 
maculately clean, smooth, and perfectly mani- 
cured, this will tell people that you care about 
yourself and about them, too. If your feet and 
legs are cared for and graceful, people will know 


Yes or no, do you make it a habit— 


that you're comfortable with yourself and well 
groomed. Caring about looking pretty means 
more than just what it does for you, which is 
plenty. It also tells the world that you think it 
and the people in it are mighty fine. People wil! 
be glad to have you around because you'll be 
more confident. You will have learned one of the 
secrets of popularity. 


to hold a once-a-week manicure session with yourself? 


to apply a hand lotion or cream frequently after washing your hands? 


to take care to avoid chapping of hands and legs in zero weather? 


to shun nail nibbling? 


to get rid of callouses on hands, elbows, and feet? 


to give yourself a pedicure regularly? 


to wear stockings and shoes that are the right size? 


to defuzz your legs? 


to strengthen your feet, if they need it, with exercise? 


The correct answer to each question is yes. If you answered no to some 
queries, take to heart the next pages of tips on hand, foot, and leg care. You'll 


always be glad that you did. 
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MANICURE TIPS 


lf you want a perfect monicure: Re- 
move old nail polish. File nails with 
emery board from side to center. Soak 
and brush clean all fingers in bowl 
of warm, sudsy water. Dry hands. Pep up 
circul ge with nail cream. 


Push back cuticles gently. Wrap cot- 
ton on dampened orangewood stick and 
apply cuticle remover to cuticle. Dry; 
repeat. Cut hangnails, but never cu- 
ticle. Mend a broken nail with a nail- 
fix or transparent tape, cut to fit. 


Apply base coot to each hand, then two 
coats of a light-colored nail polish. 
Cover entire nail or allow moon to 
show. From tip of nail wipe a hair- 
line edge, using ball of thumb. This 
helps to prevent chipping of polish. 


Photos courtesy Revlon 
When polish is slick to a light touch, 
apply thin coat of colorless sealing 
polish for hardness and brilliance. 
Rub on hand lotion or hand cream to 
smooth and whiten hands and elbows. 
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Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


HE first step you take to make your 
hands beautiful and to keep them 
that way is to establish a routine. Set 
aside a special night during each week 
to give yourself a manicure. (See how- 
to-do a very professional manicure on 
the left.) 
% Now that you've established the basis 
#} for pretty hands, you'll give them these 
additional] attentions: 
When you wash your hands and dry 
+ them, you apply a hand lotion or a 
cream. 
When it’s cold outside, you wear 
gloves to help prevent chapping. 
When you do dishes in hot water, 
2 you apply lotion or cream to your hands 
and wear rubber gloves, too. 
When you open jars, untie knots, 


remove thumbtacks, you never use your 
fingernails. Jobs of this kind often make 
nails break. 

Aside from these wise precautions, 
your hands are always clean. When 
you wash them, you use a mild soap in 
lukewarm water, then rinse hands in 
lukewarm water. Dry your hands thor- 
oughly. This is another chapping pre- 
ventive measure. Then apply lotion or 
cream to the backs of the hands and 
rub it in well. 

If you have callouses on hands and 
rough spots on elbows, do this: After 
washing or bathing, and, while area is 
still wet, rub very gently with pumice 
stone. Do this regularly; apply lotion 
or hand cream afterwards. Before long, 


your hands and elbows will be smooth. 
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Winning Hand 


If your hands perspire, rub an appli- 
cation of anti-perspirant into the palms 
of your hands once a day until the 
condition disappears. In between, apply 
rubbing alcohol or antiseptic powder. 


Nails Split? 


If your nails are split or broken, you 
may need to watch your diet. A well- 
balanced diet is vitally important in re- 
storing fingernails to good health and 
good looks. A dietary supplement, 
which is an aid for fragile fingernails, 
is a daily drink made of unflavored 
gelatine, served either hot or cold. The 
envelope of gelatine can be emptied 
into water, fruit juice, milk or bouillon. 

If your hands are stained or dis- 
colored, rub a small amount of hydro- 
gen peroxide or lemon juice, soaked into 
cotton, on the stained areas. 

If your hands are prone to chapping, 
always be sure to use lotion or hand 
cream after each washing and before 
braving the elements. At bedtime, 
apply an extra rich cream to the hands 
and wear clean cotton gloves to bed. 

If you have ugly dark hair on your 
arms, do this. Bleach it with hydrogen 
peroxide. If, however, the hair doesn’t 
grow in too heavily, try to forget about 
its existence; most people probably will 
never even notice it. 

If you're a nail biter, of course you 
do want to stop. But it’s not so easy as 
it sounds. Here are some ways that have 
helped people to stop. Warning: None 
is guaranteed, unfortunately, because 
it’s really up to you whether you do 
or whether you don’t put an end to the 
habit. 

First, think a bit about why you're 
biting your nails. Is there some situa- 
tion in your life that’s been bothering 
you? Perhaps a heart-to-heart talk with 
your parents or a close friend or, better 
yet, your family doctor would help to 
clear things up for you. 

Wear gloves in bed or at the movies. 
The nail-biting habit may pop up when 
you're trying to get to sleep or when 
you're engrossed in a picture. 

Perhaps there’s a dance or a special 
party a month or so away. Make a bet 


with yourself that your nails will be 
long and pretty by that time. Some- 
times a self-imposed deadline like this 
will provide just the right incentive to 
make you stop nibbling your nails. 
Frequent manicures are often the 
most successful deterrent to nail-biting. 
Maybe some of your friends bite 
their nails, too. How about starting 
Nail-Biters “Anonymous? Have weekly 
meetings—perhaps they could be mani- 
cure sessions—where you talk out your 
problems and where you also have a 


Photo courtesy Cutex 


PEDICURE 
TIPS 


“show of hands.” If most of your friends 
can lick the problem, perhaps you can, 
too. 

Once your hands look their prettiest, 
they'll be graceful if you'll do a simple 
exercise occasionally. Clench the fingers 
of your right hand into a tight fist and 
then spread the fingers out and back 
into a fan shape. Do the same with the 
left hand. Repeat several times. 

If you'll give your hands and nails 
the right kind of care, they'll always 
be your best advertisement. 


Photo courtesy Gillette 


e If you want a perfect pedicure: About once a week, right after your foot 
bath or your nighttime bath or shower, remove all old toenail polish. Cut 
toenails straight across with nail scissors, or file them straight across with 
an emery board. Never cut or file nail corners below toe level; this en- 
courages ingrown toenails. With an orangewood stick wrapped in cotton 
and dipped in cuticle remover, gently push back cuticle and clean under 
nails, too. If your feet perspire, apply an anti-perspirant. Now place small 
wedges of cotton or tissue between toes to separate them and avoid 
smudging polish. Starting with the little toe, apply a polish base coat. Then 
apply two coats of a light shade of polish. Let polish dry. Next, defuzz 
legs with lather and a sharp razor. Detailed directions are on p. 16. 
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Durene Mercerized Socks 
Instead of picking up marbles with her toes in 
order to strengthen them, she picks up her socks. 


Feet First 


_* FEET and legs are healthy ones. And it’s not a 
bit too early for you to start giving them proper care. 
According to Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, founder of the National 
Foot Health Council, “Eighty per cent of adult foot ailments 
get their start in adolescence. To avoid them, teen-agers 
should walk at least a mile a day—wearing comfortable 
shoes, socks or stockings—and include some foot exercises 
in their daily routine.” 

The first step to foot health and beauty is bathing your 
feet daily. If you've been on your feet all day long or have 
been active in sports, a foot bath will help to relieve that 
tired feeling. 

Dunk and Dry 


Dunk your feet in warm, soapy water and scrub them 
with a soft brush. Don’t neglect areas between the toes. 
(This will help to prevent athlete's foot.) 

Next, rinse your feet in clear warm water and rub the 
rough spots—usually the heels and balls of the feet—with 
a pumice stone. Use a gentle rotary motion. This treatment 
discourages calluses. Dry your feet, being careful not to 
leave any damp spots between your toes. Rub lotion or 
cream on the feet and dust them with talcum. If your feet 
still feel tired, massage the arch and ball of the foot with 
hand cream or lotion. 

For extra pretty feet, give yourself a pedicure once a 
week, (See next page for simple directions.) For glamorous 
gams, be fussy about defuzzing your legs. Whether you use 
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a razor, a rubbing device, or a chemical depilatory to re- 
move leg hair, remember that these methods are temporary 
and have to be repeated fairly often. 

If you shave your legs with a razor, use a shaving cream 
because it produces a cleaner, smoother skin. Wet the skin 
area you plan to cover and spread the shaving cream over 
it. Whisk away fuzz with a sharp safety razor, shaving your 
legs in the direction in which the hair grows. Be gentle and 
work slowly to avoid breaking the skin. (Incidentally, shav- 
ing the legs does not make the hair grow in faster or 
heavier.) 

Foot care also means wearing shoes that fit. It may tickle 
your vanity to squeeze your feet into a size or even a half 
size smaller than you should take. No one will know the 
difference but you-unless your grim expression tells the 
story! Still, the wrong shoe size can give you corns, calluses, 
and bunions that will not only plague you for a long, long 
time, but will mar the appearance of your feet. 

If your feet are causing you pain in one particular area, 
the chances are that your shoes are too tight. The pressure 
of the foot against a shoe that’s ill-fitting may result in pain- 
ful corns. A shoe which curves your big toe toward the cen- 
ter of the foot often causes bunions. To avoid these foot 
hazards, have your feet measured each time you buy a pair 
of shoes, and insist on correct size and comfort. 

Oxfords or saddle shoes are the ideal schoo] and everyday 
shoes for you because feet need the support of a low heel 
and a close fit. Flats, worn constantly, may cause the arch 
muscles to stretch and the feet to flatten. 

Your socks or stockings should be a half inch longer than 
your longest toe. If you wear them too short, you can cause 
toe deformities and enlarged joints. So always make sure 
you buy the right size. 


Put Your Right Foot Out 


For healthy and pretty feet, do the following exercises 
daily: 

To strengthen your ankles: Cross your right leg over 
your left knee. Extend your right leg, with your knee 
straight. Rotate your right foot at the ankle in a clockwise 
direction 25 times. Then, rotate your foot 25 times in a 
counterclockwise direction. Repeat the procedure with your 
left leg extended over your right knee. 

This exercise is especially good for those of you who wear 
high heels on occasion. Wearing heels causes the calf 
muscles to shorten and tends to make you slouch in an at- 
tempt to keep from falling forward. This exercise will make 
it easier for you to stand up straight in high heels, because 
it stretches your calf muscles. 

Place your right foot about six inches in front of your 
left foot, with both heels planted firmly on the floor. Bend 
your right knee forward, but keep your left heel flat. You'll 
feel a pulling in the back of your left leg. Hold this position 
while you count slowly to five. Straighten your right knee, 
rest for a few seconds, and then repeat the exercise 15 times. 
Reverse your position and repeat the exercise, putting the 
strain on your right leg. 

For strong toes, do the exercise illustrated above. When 
you take off your shoes at night, pick up your socks with 
your toes. To be most effective, this exercise should be done 
at least a dozen times with each foot. 

Pretty hands! Pretty feet and legs! Pretty youl 
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By SYLVIE SCHUMAN 


Marianna had always hated her 


mother’s dolls, and yet, they supplied 
the clue to her problem with Ray 
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Illustrated by William Meyerriecks 


ARIANNA left the meeting with a pressing sense of un- 

ease. It followed her as she hurried through the cor- 
ridors to meet Ray. But it was disspelled immediately at 
sight of him—taller, stronger, and surer of himself than any 
high school senior had a right to be. “Bon jour,” she said 
gaily. 

“And a bon jour to you, doll.” Automatically he took her 
books. And automatically they headed for the Snack Shack. 

Walking beside Ray, her hand imprisoned in his, the un- 
easy feeling returned. She tried to grab and analyze it, but 
it escaped her, leaving a vague and unquenched dissatisfac- 
tion. 

At the Snack Shack they squeezed past the crowd to their 
usual corner, and then suddenly the feeling crystallized. For 
sitting alone at the soda fountain, as though within an in- 
visible fence, was Stella. 

She had an impulse to call to the girl as she might have 
to other acquaintances, but something stopped her. 

Ray said, “You’ve been frowning for fully two minutes.” 

“Have 1?” She was noticing how Stella concentrated on her 
soda to avoid looking self-conscious. On a sudden impulse 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Mother- 
Daughter 


Success 


Story 


OU hear a lot about the value of 

home economics as a career—about 
the opportunities that abound in teach- 
ing, in business. You hear about the 
double edge that a degree in home 
economics gives you—how it prepares 
vou for earning a livelihood and for 
marriage, too. You hear that you can 
take time out to raise a family and go 
back to teaching or business in later 
years. You're told you can reach the 
top in a hurry. 

Here we have a story that proves all 
of the foregoing statements. It’s about 
the Shurpits, mother and daughter, 
who spell a home economics success 
story that’s hard to beat. 

Mrs. Shurpit taught home economics 
before she married. Then she and her 
husband raised a family—one boy, one 
girl. When the children were grown, 
she agreed, because of the shortage of 
qualified home economics teachers, to 
pitch in as a substitute for a few weeks 
at Westfield High School in Wisconsin. 
That was 12 years ago. She’s still there. 

As for daughter JoAnn, two vears 
after graduation from college, she was 
made Director of Home Economics for 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, one of the 
largest producers of canned and frozen 
foods in the world. 

JoAnn has a degree in home eco- 
nomics and journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. As part of a col- 
lege radio course, she was commentator 
for WHA, the University radio station. 
This experience led to work after 
graduation as summer replacement for 
the regular program director of the 
Daily Homemakers program. In the fall 
of the same year, 1951, she went to 
work in Libby’s home economics de- 
partment. 

In most big food companies, such as 
Libby’s, there are women behind the 
scenes, women you don’t hear much 
about but who do a very important 
job. They experiment with, and test, 
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JoAnn Shurpit, Director of Home Economics at 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, and her mother, home 
economics teacher at Westfield High School. 


most of the food products these com- 
panies develop, long before the prod- 
ucts appear on the market. They de- 
velop new recipes for homemakers. 

JoAnn Shurpit, as director of the 
Mary Hale Martin Department, works 
with home economists, advertising 
agencies, photographers, and food edi- 
tors. To keep up a steady flow of fresh 
new food ideas, additions are made to 
her recipe file daily. 

Here’s how a new recipe is evalu- 
ated. Affirmative answers to such ques- 
tions as these are expected: Is it easy 
enough for even beginner cooks, both 
in measurements and method? Are all 
ingredients easily available in markets 
from coast to coast? Is it economical 
in cost and time? Will all members of 
the family like it? Does it present an 
appetizing appearance? 

JoAnn’s job has many other facets. 
She has final say-so on supplying infor- 
mation about canned and frozen foods 
to the public, preparing educational 
materials for schools, and providing 
the sales and advertising executives 
with the homemaker’s viewpoint. 

Recently she told a careers confer- 
ence at Main Township High School 
that there are as many “new fashions” 
in canned and frozen foods as there are 
new styles at a couturier’s convention! 
Libby’s, for example, has introduced 
over 50 new products during the last 
few years. This impressive list includes 
tropical-inspired Deep Minted Pine- 
apple Chunks, Vim-Vegetable Juice 
Cocktail, numerous fruit juice combina- 
tions, frozen food specialty items, and 
even a list of baby and junior foods 
to perk up menus for the younger set. 

Last summer, JoAnn took a_ six 
weeks’ tour of Europe, visiting seven 
countries. Although it was primarily a 
vacation trip, she combed the shops in 
many countries for unusual dishes to be 
used in future food pictures and she 
did a good deal of recipe hunting. 


A Living Doll 


(Continued from page 17) 


she said, “Would you mind if I asked 
Stella Kopcinski to sit with us?” 

Ray raised one shaggy brow. “Who's 
Stella Kopcinski?” 

“Don’t look now,” Marianna said. 
“She’s the blondish girl at the fountain— 
in the dark coat.” 

Ray studied Stella surreptitiously in 
the paneled mirrors. “What do you want 
her to join us for?” he asked indiffer- 
ently. 

“She looks lonely.” 

Ray put his finger under Marianna’s 
chin and nudged her glance towards 
him. “I'm lonely, too. I haven't seen you 
for three whole days. I need you more 
than Stella.” 

“I wonder about that—” 
mused aloud. 

Ray gave a mocking little smile. 
“Now, what are we being so dramatic 
about?” 

Marianna rested her head on her 
hands. “I have this feeling about the 
club—and Stella. It’s a lousy feeling.” 

“Well, have another Coke and tell 
all,” Ray said lightly. 

Marianna shook her head, “There's 
not much to tell—that’s just it. Mr. 
Rogers, the social studies teacher, sub- 
mitted her name for election. She’s new 
here. Seems Stella not only teaches Sun- 
day school, but on her own, collected 
toys and books for the children’s ward 
at the hospital, and talked two mer- 
chants into donating a record-player 
and a TV for the kids!” 

“Smart cookie,” said Ray, with an- 
other glance towards Stella’s reflection. 

“Well, it certainly rates recognition 
from the Signet Club. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Still, Alice seems to oppose Stella. 
And Alice is president. So they're de- 
bating if they should ask her to join the 
club.” Marianna frowned again. 

“So what’s wrong with that?” asked 
Ray. “It’s an exclusive club, isn't it? It’s 
the club. They have a right to debate.” 

“They didn't debate this way over any 
of the others, and Stella has achieved a 
lot more than some of them:” 

Ray attended the discussion with ob- 
vious effort. “Get to the point, doll.” 

But now that she was at the point, 
Marianna just couldn't put it in words. 
It seemed too terrible to say—to believe 
about girls she called her friends. When 
she looked up again, she saw Stella pay- 
ing her check. 

“If you don't pay attention to me, I'm 
taking you home,” Ray said. “I don't 
like you in your serious moods.” 

“And I don’t like that statement!” 
Marianna _ bridled. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Marianna 
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Fourth in a series on Better Buymanship 


Sweater 


HAT goes together better than a girl and a sweater? 

And sweaters are going everywhere with you these 
days—to school as usual, on dates, and out “on the town” 
for bowling or an evening at the movies. 

When you're ready to buy a new sweater, think of where 
you'll wear it first. If you want it to go to school with you, 
the favorites are always the slip-on and the cardigan. If 
you want to wear it on a hike or bowling with slacks, shorts, 
a skirt, or a leotard, there are turtle necks, and V-necks, 
and long-sleeved slip-ons. If it’s for a date, you can choose 
dressmaker sweaters, sweaters with special touches at the 
neckline and bracelet-length sleeves, or one of the bolero 
_sweaters. If it’s for a special evening out, there are all kinds 
of gayly jeweled cardigans and scoop-neck sweaters. 

But, when you're choosing your sweater, remember that 
the slip-on you wear to school can double on dates if you 
add a fancy collar or a pretty necklace. With extra touches 
of this and that, you can wear one sweater many places, 
but how often could you wear a rhinestone-studded, low- 
necked slip-on? 


Get the Most for Your mae 


Here are a few pointers in sweater buying that wilt help 
you choose the best one for your money. 

Check the knit of the sweater to see whether it’s firm 
and close or loose and sleazy. If it’s loose and sleazy, 
the sweater may lose its shape easily. 
Its firmness depends on the gauge 
or the number of stitches within a 
space of 1% inches. Gauge often de- 
pends on the weight of the yarn. 
A sweater of heavy yarn may still be 
firmly knit, although the gauge may 
be lower. Look for a high gauge, ac- 
cording to the weight of the yarn. 

Firm ribbing for finishing sleeves, 
neck, and sweater body is “a must” 
in a good sweater. You can test this 
by gently stretching the ribbing at the 
bottom of the sleeve. If the ribbing 
is good, it will quickly spring back 
into shape. 

There are two kinds of necklines 
—merrowed and looped. A merrowed 
neck has an inside seam at the neck. 
This seam joins the separately made 
ribbing to the body of the sweater. A 
looped neck doesn’t have a seam, 
because it is a continuation of the 
body of. the sweater. It is smooth, 
firm, and looks hand-finished. Looped 
necks are more expensive, but they 
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Bulky Mirafil pullover is long ‘n’ lean. 
It comes in a variety of colors, $11. 


wear long and well, and won't sag and stretch out of shape. 

After testing the knit of the sweater, the next thing to 
look at is the cut. The sweater should be cut to full size with 
armholes that are plenty large enough for complete com- 
fort and ease of movement. 

Seams should be straight and even and not twist. 

Buttons and buttonholes are good indications of the 
quality of the sweater. Buttonholes should have deep, 
closely-spaced stitches. They should be an equal distance 
from each other. 


All the Trimmings 


Buttons, ribbon, and trim should withstand laundering. 
Buttonholes should be firmly stitched, to help prevent ravel- 
ing. If the outside of the center front is bound with ribbon, 
be sure the ribbon is color fast to washing and to light. Some 
manufacturers put the ribbon on the inside. Then the dif- 
ference, if any, between sweater and ribbon shades isn’t 
so noticeable. 

The construction of the sweater often explains its price. 
Sweaters can be either full-fashioned or cut-and-sewn. In a 
full-fashioned—and usually more expensive—sweater the dif- 
ferent pieces (such as sleeves) are knit to shape. 

The pieces of a cut-and-sewn sweater are cut from knit 
fabric. Cut-and-sewn construction is found in sweaters 
of all kinds (slip-ons, cardigans, etc.) and all qualities. 

Always check the size of any sweater 
you buy to be sure that you have a 
good fit. Sweaters that cling too tightly 
aren't pretty and are soon out of 
shape. It’s a good idea to buy a size 
larger than your regular blouse size. 

In choosing your sweater, you'll be 
selecting from a variety of wool and 
synthetics—wool, Orlon, Vicara, Ban- 
lon ( Mirafil), cashmere. If the number 
of yarns that are available confuses 
you when you're buying a sweater, 
don’t run for the nearest exit! Stop 
and call for help. By reading the 
labels, by talking to the salesgirl, and 
by feeling the yarn for texture, you 
can learn a few things about sweaters. 
Which need special dry cleaning? 
Which can be laundered easily at 
home? Which are shrink-resistant? 
Which won't mat? 

When you finally know the score on 
sweaters and what theyre made of, 
you can decide which is right for you. 

(Turn to page 52 for tips on care of 
sweaters. ) 
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“Stretchies” fit sizes 
6-8%. Of washable 
Italian capeskin. Tan, 
black, white, red. By 
American Astral. $6. 


Lambswool and stretch 
yarn make a glove to 
fit all sizes. Leather 
trim. In colors. 
“Stretchies” by Amer- 
ican Astral. $2.50. 


Walking or dancing, you'll 
glide along with ease in 
these gay flats. Available 
in orange kid with yellow 
bows, and a variety of other 
colors. $8.95. “Wee Three” 
by California Cobblers. 


For sheer foot flattery, this pump with baby 
heel, neat tie bow, is the answer. It comes in 
moss green, sapphire blue, geranium, bone 
(a soft beige), in suede. Priced at about 
$10.95. “Tyrolean,” by California Cobblers. 


Shopping 


Fashion right additions for your 


wardrobe with a high quality look 


and a budget price tag 


Mix ‘em and match ‘em to suit your fancy. Left, a casual 
collarless cardigan jacket is shown with a color-matching 
cotton knit drawstring overblouse matching the solid slim 
skirt. Blouson, $7.; skirt, $9.; jacket, $13. Right, for active 
sportswear, ankle-length pants in plaid are topped with a 
jaunty turtle-necked overblouse, tabbed at the hips. Over- 
blouse, $7.; pants, $11. Block plaid in red-with-brass or 
blue-with-green-and-turquoise. All by Bobbie Brooks. 
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You're a pleasant sight in this 
smart sportswear. White cotton 
knit shirt is trimmed with plaid 
of Bermudas. Top, S/M/L/, 
$3.50; Shorts, 6-16. Red, blue, 
green, beige with white cotton 
plaid. By White Stag. $3.98. 


Gay-blooming roses frolic on the ban- 
danna front of this perky Baby Doll with 
matching panties. In no-iron batiste. Sizes 
S/M/L/. In pink and blue with white 
front inset. Roses repeat the color of 


panties and Baby Doll. By Schrank. $4. 


In the mood for magic? A mere 
twist of the wrist transforms the col- 
lar of this lightweight winter-warm 
pajama into three styles. Classic 
(left), Mandarin, and Peter Pan. In 
prints or solid sanforized fabric. 
Pink, aqua, maize Wild Rose 
print on white. By Schrank. $5.98. 
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Thote courtesy of Paper Cup and Container Institute 


VERYBODY'S doing it! Yes, everybody's having the 

informal Saturday night get-together. There are many 
reasons why it’s so popular. It’s fun for all, even the sea- 
soned party-giver. And it’s the easiest kind of entertainment 
for an inexperienced party hostess to plan. Your budget 
won't break either because it’s the most inexpensive party 
ever. And those of you who are faced with the problem 


“ 


of parents who object to “fancy parties” can win them over 
one-two-three when you suggest this kind of casual event. 
Most people don't need an excuse to give a party, but 
if you want one, here’s a natural. St. Valentine’s Day falls 
on Saturday, Feb. 14! Everybody loves to be doing some- 
thing on that Saturday night. You don't have to bother with 
invitations unless you want to. A day or two before the 
day, just ask several of your best friends and their boy 
friends over—and line up a date for yourself, of course. 
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Where will the party be held? If you have a rumpus 
room, that would be just great. If not, maybe the folks will 
make themselves scarce and let you have the living room. 
- But if that’s out, you could have it in your room. Wherever 
you plan to settle down, you'll need a record player and/or 
a TV set. 

Do you know what would be a lot of fun? Muscle in on 
the Dick Clark Show (WABC-TV)! Perhaps you can ar- 
range your dancing time to coincide with Dick’s TV show, 
which, as you know, goes on real strong on Saturday night. 
So many kids do this and have a great time dancing along 
with Dick’s music. If your TV set has a stereophonic sound 
attachment, it will seem as if you've been transported right 
into the studio with Dick. 

Naturally, if you don’t have a TV set, use your record 
player or borrow one. Maybe someone in the group would 
like to bring along some favorite records. You can never 
have enough variety on that score. Just be sure he or she 
gets them back at the end of the evening. When toting 
records to someone's house it’s smart to have the owner’s 
name on them. Write it on tape and stick it on. 

Before party-time, dust your phonograph as well as 
records that you haven't played in a long time. Check 
to be sure that the phonograph itself is in good working 
order. If you need a new needle, get one. 

Dancing is great as party bait, but the real lure is good 
things to eat between dance numbers. And did you ever 
know your friends not to be hungry. You're going to 
make some fascinating provisions to take care of that, too. 
Just look at the menu on the far right. The recipes appear 
on the following page. Here are additional suggestions to be 
‘sure that the menu will be a hit. 

To make that Valentine Punch look and taste extra good, 
do this. The morning of the party (or even the day before) 
fill the ice cube tray with water and put a maraschino cherry 
in each ice cube compartment. Freeze. Then at party time, 
when you're making the punch, you'll add the maraschino 
ice cubes. 

Tips on making party sandwiches: Use day-old bread. 
If a cookie cutter of the desired shape is not available, make 
a pattern from clean white paper. Lay it on the bread slice 
and cut around with a pair of scissors. Prepare bread shapes 
in advance. Wrap them in waxed paper, then in a damp 
towel and store in the refrigerator unti] you're ready to 
spread with filling. You can do this jist before your guests 
arrive. 

. For the sake of variety, you might also make some as- 

‘ sorted ham and cheese sandwiches. However, you can vary 
sandwiches by combining ever-popular peanut butter with 
a host of other ingredients. Intriguing and economical, too. 

Try combining peanut butter with marshmallow fluff, 
crisp bacon, banana slices, pickle relish, dill pickles, tomato 
slices, orange marmalade, honey, jelly, chopped celery, hard 
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Tune in on some real fun with a TV get-together and “hearty” food 


cooked egg slices. Peanut butter is also delicious spread on 
cookies (vanilla wafers, for example), toasted doughnuts, 
or hot toast. 

As for the other items on the menu, prepare the carrot 
sticks and celery in the morning, too. Pare and slice the 
carrots, and immerse them in cold water. Leave in re- 
frigerator. Clean the celery and refrigerate it, too, in a 
crisper or plastic bag. Refrigerate the olives. 

You'll need a heart-shaped cake pan for the Sweetheart 
Dessert. That can be prepared a day ahead, if you like. 
But you'll decorate it with whipped cream just before 
serving time. 

If you want to make this a real “no-fuss” party, prepare 
a buffet table and use paper cups and plates. Buy bright- 
colored cups and plates with heart motifs to harmonize 
with the heart-y menu and the romantic occasion. You'll 
brighten up the party, besides cutting down on work after 
the fun is over. 

Have a happy Valentine’s Day and do have a wonderful 
time at your party! 


MENU 


*Peanut Butter Dipsies 
Ham and Cheese Sandwiches 


Carrot Sticks, Celery, Olives 
*Sweetheart Dessert 
*Valentine Punch 


Photo courtesy of Nabisco 


enu with an ever-so-sweet Sweetheart Dessert 
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* Valentine Punch 


Set a Record — 
for Fun 


Spin a record, twist the dial, 

And you'll be entertained a while. 

Then if you play a TV game, 

You'll make your guests real glad they came. 


18 maraschino cherries 1 6-0z. can frozen pine- 
1 6-oz. can frozen pink apple-orange juice con- 
lemonade concentrate centrate 
4 cups water 
14 cup maraschino cherry juice 


The morning of the party (or the day before) 
fill ice-cube tray with water and put a maraschino 
cherry in each ice-cube compartment. Freeze. 

At party time, mix frozen juice concentrate with 4 
cups water and maraschino cherry juice in glass 
pitcher. Add maraschino ice cubes. Makes 10-12 
servings. 


TURN-TABLE TITLES. Here's a quickie to start your 
guests thinking. Since records going ‘round will provide 
part of your fun for the evening, see how many songs you 
can think of with round words in their titles. Here’s a start- 
ing list to show you how easy it is: Round and Round, Moon 


Talk, Two Different Worlds, Love Is a Golden Ring. 


“NAME THAT TUNE.” Here’s a TV game you can have 
fun playing yourself. All you have to do is play some records 


Co-ed 


and see how fast the gang can identify them. Be careful not 
to play vocals that give away the titles! If you add to your 
record collection by asking your guests to bring some of 
their own favorites, you may have a variety of music from 
Rock and Roll to Johnny Mathis crooning. Try playing just 
the introductions of the old stand-bys and see how hard 
they are to guess! 


HUM THE THEME. Do you really know your music 
world? You may think so until you try this test. There are 
certain songs you hear all the time—the theme songs of TV 
musical shows. How many can you remember? What does 
Perry Como sing to close his show? Eddie Fisher? Dinah 
Shore? What about Sammy Kaye? Lawrence Welk? Dick 
Clark? Jackie Gleason? Your Hit Paraders? 


“KEEP TALKING.” Here’s another TV game you can 
play. Divide into two teams and choose two people from 
Team | to start. Together they have to make up a story. You 
give them a beginning; for instance, “Mrs. Stone angrily 
told her grocer she had been overcharged.” Also give each 
of them a secret phrase to work into their story, such as 
“I've never seen a $3 bill,” or “There are twenty nickels’ in 
$1.” When you ring the bell the first person starts talking. 
When you ring the bell again, the second person must pick 
up the story, and it continues to go back and forth at vour 
command for about 3 minutes. Team 1 wins a point for each 

_ secret phrase that was actually said and they win another 
point if Team 2 is unable to guess what the phrase was. 
The stories probably won't make much sense, but the non- 
sense is the fun of it. 


“WHAT'S MY LINE?” Two teams match wits in this 
game, too. You'll need pencils and paper, one person to, be 
time-keeper, and some observant TV viewers. Each -team 
has a private conference to make a list of 12 advertising 
slogans and the products that go with them. Ask the time- 
keeper to check the lists and cross out duplicates. Now 
you're ready to begin. Team 1 names a product and Team 2 


* Peanut Butter Dipsies 


leup peanut butter 44 cup pickle relish, 
(smooth or crunchy) drained 
14 cup mayonnaise 16 tsp. salt 
3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 3 slices crisp bacon, 
crumbled 
30 small heart-shaped pieces bread 


Combine peanut butter, mayonnaise, eggs, pickle 
relish and salt. Mix until blended. Spread on bread 
hearts and top with small pieces of crisp bacon. 
Makes 30 small sandwiches. 


Co-ed 


Peanut Butter Ham-wiches 


16 cup peanut butter 1 2%-oz. can deviled 
(smooth or crunchy) ham 
14 tsp. celery salt 


Combine ingredients and mix well. Spread on 
small open-face or closed sandwiches. Makes about 
20 small sandwiches. 

Co-ed 


* Sweetheart Dessert 


18 Fig Newtons cakes 1 qt. cherry-vanilla ice 
(1 tb. package) cream 


Stand Fig Newtons cakes around the sides of a 
heart-shaped cake pan. Scoop cherry-vanilla ice 
cream into center and pack down well. Place in 
freezing unit of refrigerator until ready to serve. 
Unmold on platter. Using pastry tube, outline edge 
of heart with whipped cream. 


has 90 seconds to think of the advertising line that goes 
with it. Then it’s their turn to ask “What's My Line?” 
and Team 1 must think of the slogan. The team with the 
most right answers at the end of the game wins. 


Co-ed 
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Take-it-easy casseroles 


Take soup! Take noodles! Take what's on hand/ 


Keep a simply scrumptious casserole recipe in 
your collection, and you're well on your way to 
being a successful hostess. You know how your 
friends, as well as your family, go for such 
hearty dishes! 

Most of a meal can be tucked into casseroles 
such as these “take-it-easy"’ versions. And look 
at the many easy variations. Choose whichever 
luscious soup sauce you prefer; vary the meat 


and vegetable accordingly. 

Team the casserole with a plate of fruit or 
vegetable relishes. Then round off the meal with 
milk, hot breads and dessert (perhaps cherry 
pie). 

It’s guaranteed to be a happy meal for you 
(the smart cook) and your guests. 

Tip: Keep the ingredients handy on the 


BEEF CASSEROLE or 


Lightly brown | med. onion, 
chopped, in 1 tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell's Tomato Soup 
cup water 
1 cup cubed cooked beef (or lamb)* 
VY, cup cooked cut green beans 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


"Or use Yo Ib. ground beet, brown it along with onion, 


CHICKEN CASSEROLE or 


Lightly brown | med. onion, 
chopped, in | tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell's Cream of 
Chicken Soup 
cup milk 
1 cup diced cooked chicken (or o 
5-0z. can Swanson Boned Chicken) 
VY, cup cooked lima beans 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


kitchen shelf for a spur-of-the-moment party! 
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TUNA CASSEROLE 


Lightly brown | med. onion, 
chopped, in 1 tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell’s Cream of 
Celery Soup 
Ya cup milk 
1 can (7 oz.) tuna, drained 
and flaked 
VY, cup cooked peas 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


Pour mixture into a 1-quart casserole. Top with % cup shredded Cheddar cheese. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
about 25 min., or until hot and bubbling. 4 good and nourishing servings your family will love. 


For other easy ‘‘souper’’ recipes, write to Carolyn Campbell, Home Economics Dept., Box C-2, Campbell Soup Company, Camden 1, N. J. 


> 
@c. s.¢ 
 Carotyn Campbell ct 
Home Economics Dept. eens 
Campbett Soup Company 

SOUP 


Now's the time to start your — 


Recipe Trousseau 


90th ANNIVERSARY 


FRecipe Book 


To help you brides-to-be plan ex- 
citing menus, Libby offers a hand- 
some new recipe book—Fix-Easy 
Favorites. This important part of 
your Recipe Trousseau contains 
more than 130 quick and appetiz- 
ing recipes, using Libby’s modern, 
convenient canned foods. 


ASK YOUR TEACHER TO ORGANIZE 
A CLASS PROJECT NOW! 


Your teacher simply collects two 
labels from any canned or frozen 
Libby product from each student, 
and places her order on the special 
class group offer coupon in Practi- 
cal Home Economics. Soon you and 
your classmates will have your own 
copies of Libby’s Fix-Easy Favor- 
ites — a key to lively, appetizing 
meals you'll be proud to serve. 


F R WITH TWO 
LIBBY LABELS 
@ Tantalizing appetizers to make a hus- 


band proud—and bring the guests back 
for more. 


e A treasury of bright and tempting 
salads made with Libby’s wide selec- 
tion of fine fruits and vegetables. 

@ Fix-Easy main dishes that take little 
time—make hearty, good eating any 
day. . 


@ Wonderful variety of vegetable ideas 
—from creoles to casseroles! 


@ 29 beautiful desserts to add jewel-like color and the touch of 
fruit-sweet goodness that makes a meal complete! 


Starting with appetizers and going straight through to dessert, 
Fix-Easy Favorites will help you solve your meal planning prob- 
lems quickly and easily. Speak to your teacher now, so you can 
start using recipes from Libby’s Fix-Easy Favorites right away! 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Caution: 


Cupid Work! 


Have you ever seen Cupid shoot his arrow? Of 
course not. That’s why it’s hard to tell whether or 
not the arrow hit its mark. But you can find out, 
if you examine some of these “targets”—the boys 
who have you puzzling over “loves me, loves me 
not”—and see if the riddle has an answer. 


Dear Gay Head, 

John liked me very much last year, but I didn’t like 
him because everyone wanted me to. That was my 
greatest mistake. This year I've tried to be friendly 
with him, but I can’t tell whether he likes me or not. 

Marilyn 


John may be determined not to let his feelings 
show! When he liked you last year, it was the talk 
of the school, and when you turned him down, that 
was probably the talk of the school, too. And his pride 
took a nosedive. 

Make a fresh start. This time it should be strictly 
between you and John. Talk to him when his friends 
and yours are not around. Extending an invitation to 
a party or to your house for dinner may seem like a 
bold step, but actually it’s a natural and direct way to 
say “Let’s be friends again.” Try it as soon as you 
have a good opportunity. If John accepts, you'll have 
a whole evening to get reacquainted. 


_ Dear Gay Head, 

I like a boy very much but my girl friend says he 
likes her. I've decided it’s the other way around, be- 
cause she’s been chasing him. But how can I be sure? 

Doris 


Don’t let talk you can’t quite believe ruin your 
friendship with Jack. Do look for trouble ahead, No 
matter who likes whom, the situation has taken the 
shape of a triangle and you want to be sure you come 
out on the top of it, not the bottom. 

- Give everyone the benefit of the doubt. Act as you 
always have with Jack and be nice to Elizabeth, too. 
Don't let jealousy or anger trick you into doing any- 
thing you'll regret later. Above all, don’t think that 
since Elizabeth is chasing Jack to win his interest, vou 
must chase him to keep it. That very seldom works. 

Continue to be yourself, and if Elizabeth's tactics 

are successful, take your defeat gracefully. She may 
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win his interest temporarily, but she’s not likely to 
keep it long. Then Jack may come back to you. 


Dear Gay Head, 
Do you think a boy likes a girl if he’s bashful around 
Annette 


What would you say if you suddenly found your- 
self face to face with Ricky Nelson? You see, you 
have to stop and think it over. Now suppose you had 
prepared something to say. Might you still be speech- 
less at the big moment? It’s quite likely—after all, 
Ricky Nelson is a celebrity. 

If Paul admires you a great deal, he may feel a 
little this way when he comes face to face with you. 

You may be able to lessen the distance between 
you and Paul if you start conversations yourself. Try 
talking about the school interests you have in com- 
mon or ask for his ideas or advice on something. 
Easy does it until Paul himself feels at ease. 


Dear Gay Head, 

I've always been the clown in my family and I 
think the boy I go with has decided he should tease 
me all the time, too. This really hurts my feelings, 
but I just laugh to cover up my hurt. I have his 
class ring, but I still don’t know if he likes me, be- 
cause he never gets serious. Jackie 


Aren't you overlooking the fact that you never 
let Ben become serious either? To be able to laugh and 
“cover up” your feelings when someone unintention- 
ally hurts them is admirable, but if you always “cover 
up,” no one will know how you really feel. 

It’s time now for you and Ben to have a serious 
moment. Without jumping too far over on the serious 
side, couldn't you tell Ben how you feel about the 
teasing? 

If you do show Ben that you have a serious side, 
he may show you that he has one, too—and you may 
be sure he wouldn't have given you his class ring 
if he weren't “serious” about you. 


If you have a question that you'd like to have an- 
swered, send it to Gay Head, Co-ed, 33 West 42nd St.. 
New York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, no answers by letter. 
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Designing 


ORIS GARDNER likes her work because it’s fun and 
because it enriches the lives of others. “It’s very satis- 

fying to know that thousands, perhaps millions find enjoy- 
ment or encouragement in the work I do,” the slender 
brunette told us. 

Doris is a greeting card artist. More accurately, she is 
a “stylist”—for that’s the title Hallmark Cards gives to the 
select group of artists who strive continually to lead the way 
in design advances. Doris practices her art in the company’s 
sparkling new eight-story studios and general offices in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Doris rode a train, rather than a jet plane along the 
highway to success! When she graduated from high school 
in her hometown of Stockton, Mo., about 100 miles south of 
Kansas City, Doris took a job as a dental assistant. She had 
one goal in mind: to earn and save enough money to finance 
an art education. It was more than two years before Doris 
had accumulated the necessary funds and enrolled in the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

Throughout her life Doris has liked art. She had studied 
it in grammar school and although Stockton High School 
offered no art courses, Doris sharpened her skills by design- 
ing and painting backdrops for school plays, carnivals, and 
banquets, and by rallying to the cause whenever other 
school activities required the services of an artist. During her 
high school days, Doris started creating most of her own 
clothes—from sports togs to tailored suits and coats. Today, 
fashion designing is her hobby. 

At the Art Institute, Doris took a basic course in life draw- 
ing, portrait work, painting, and designing. After a year she 
joined the greeting card firm, as a beginning artist, and was 
enrolled in the company’s own art training class. Upon 
completing her training, Doris was assigned to the Hallmark 
creative department—a staff of 300 artists. 

Her duties have been varied in the seven years she has 
been working. At one time, she wielded an airbrush to 
achieve an unusual design effect. Later, she worked in the 
section that lays out the basic idea of the card-to-be. Still 
later, she was assigned to the “3-D” section. Here a group 


Woman 


Doris Gardner of Hallmark Cards 


of artists design and create centerpieces, home decorations, 
and other dimensional items for holiday and year-round use. 

Hallmark’s art director says Doris is particularly strong 
in developing new ideas. It was this facility that earned her 
a promotion to the styling department. For three years, she 
has been a member of this small (currently six other persons 
are doing similar work) group. (See Doris’ Valentine card 
above, left). 

“Styling is the goal of the greeting card artist,” Doris 
says. “Here we have freedom to act on our own, and re- 
sponsibility, too, to serve as pace setters.” 

During the past two Christmas seasons, cards designed 
by Doris were near the top of the company’s best-seller list 
of “personalized” greetings, the deluxe cards which cus- 
tomers select from albums for imprinting with their names. 
In 1957, Doris’ leading design was a “slim jim” card that 
featured a Santa Claus with an outlandishly large hat. Her 
1958 leader was a golden Christmas tree embossed on 
parchment. 

For about four years after she joined Hallmark, Doris 
continued her art education at the Kansas City Art Institute, 
under the company’s scholarship program. “All of the artists 
are eligible to study at the Art Institute at night under a 
company-financed plan,” she says. “Many of us have ad- - 
vanced our art education under this program.” 

For those Co-ed readers who may be interested in be- 
coming greeting card artists, Doris advises: 

1. Learn as much about art and art techniques as possible. 

2. Develop an intense interest in good taste and decora-’ 
tive things. 

3. Become an acute observer of the world scene and keep 
abreast of changing trends and fads, for many of these can 
be adapted to greeting cards. 


cee CHARTING YOUR CAREER as a GREETING CARD ARTIST wun 


GETTING KNOW-HOW 


“GETTING” WAYS 


GETTING TO DO THINGS 


GETTING ALONG 


GETTING AHEAD 


You'll need a high school 
education and a definite 
talent in art and design. 
Advance study and work 
at the college or art 
school level is a distinct 


You'll have a keen inter- 
est in the changing scene 
and in people’s needs 
and desires. You'll want 
to help people to express 
ok 


advantage for better 
jobs. 
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Ives. You'll have, 
or develop, a sense of 
good taste and color. 


You can design greeting 
cards, gift wraps, notes, 
perty decorations, and 
similar products. Depend- 
ing vpon your talents, 
you can work on the 
idea, color, or finished 
ort phases of the cards. 


Beginning artists start at 
$200 to $250 a month, 
depending on their for- 
mal training. They‘re paid 
while taking on-the-job 
training. Salaries can 
range to $500 a month 
and more. 


The public’s greater use 
of greeting cards makes 
the industry’s future very 
bright. Excellent opportu- 
nities are open to artists 
as designers and super- 
visors and eventually as 
art directors. 
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for “Good Guest” 


Another year, another season, 

Another party-going reason. 

Of course that means new manners, too, 

For an older and maturer you. 

You know what to do when giving a fete 

(See your copies of Co-ed for all '58). 

But what do you do when you go to a ball? 
Do you act like a lady, or climb up the wall? 
Let’s check your Party ABC’s 

For P’s and Q’s quite sure to please. 


A is for Arrival. 
If Janie said, “Please come at 8,” 
Arrive on time, not early, not late. 


B is for Boys. 
Unless “Come in couples” is specifically stated, 
You're expected to mingle, not act as if dated. 


C is for Courtesy. 
Be he a creep or be he a dream, 
Politeness still must reign supreme. 


D is for Dancing. 
Letting gentlemen lead is always good poise. 
But at turnabouts you can ask the boys! 


E is for Eating. 
Eat whatever is served to you 
And don’t make noises when you chew. 


F is for Fun. 
Fun is called by many names! 
Be willing to try your host’s new games. 
G is for Go. 
Don’t know all the gang? Feeling sorry and low? 
It’s your chance to meet people, Girl. Go, go, go! 
H is for Help. 
A helping hand at serving or passing 
Is often welcome, but don’t be harassing. 


I is for Introductions. 
Do “Intros” have you in a whirl? 
Think: Younger to Older and Boy to Girl. 


is for Jitterbugging. 


A lively dance is fun at a ball, 
But don’t turn it into a free-for-all, 
K is for Kissing. 
. In this you needn't participate, 
Just to please your host or date. 
L and M are for Limping and Moping. 


Keep your personal problems away from a fete. 
Smile and be pleasant; let “conferences” wait. 


N is for No, thanks. 
“No” can be polite, and handy, 
For refusing things like petting and candy. 
O is for Off-limits. 
Observe the borders laid out by your host. 
Don't traipse through the house, or climb the 
back post. 
P is for Parents. 
Greet parents and chaperons when you arrive. 
Later thank them politely (without using jive). 
Q is for Questions. 
Is the Ladies’ Room beneath the stair? 
Don’t hesitate to ask what’s where. 
R is for Raucous. 
Keep out of all riots at any party. 
Nobody really thinks much of a smarty. 
S is for Smoking. 
You can easily “nix” this, like kissing and drinking. 
Don’t lose your good name by simply not thinking. 
T is for Thanks. 
Be sure to say “Thank you” before you must run. 
A host likes to know that his guests have had fun. 
U and V are for Unusual Vestments. 
If a party's in costume, dress however you dare. 
Otherwise check, so you'll know what to wear. 
W is for Welcome. 
You won't wear out a welcome, if you're clever. 
Leave when it’s over; don’t stay forever. 
X is for the Unknown. 
The unexpected is bound to pop, 
So take it in stride, from a rip to a flop. 
Y is for Yellow. 
If your cheeks turn to yellow and you start to 
feel ill, 
Explain to your host, and go home for your pill. 
Z is for Zest. 
Just bring it along and you're always set, 
Now that you've learned your Party Alphabet! 
—Puoese R. Resnick 


est 
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You and your part-time jeb 


HEN you buy something, don’t you like it to be an item 

that will give you the best service? Well, when an em- 
ployer buys your baby-sitting services, she likes to think 
that she’s getting the best on the market. She’s putting 
her most precious possession in your hands. To help you 
to handle him (or her) with care, to help you to know all of 
the do’s and don'ts of baby-sitting, Co-ed is starting a new 
series of articles. This first one tells you what to expect of 
your employers and what they may expect of you. 


Fifteen Top Tips 

1. Be sure to have the following information in writing 
before the parents leave the house: where parents are 
going, and how to reach them; the name, address, and phone 
number of a relative or neighbor, or both, to call in case 
of emergency; and the name and phone number of the 
family doctor. 

2. You should know that if you need to call the Fire 
Department, you just dial Operator and ask for Fire De- 
partment. If, for any reason, you need the police, either 
because there are suspicious persons around trying to enter 
the apartment or house or because of some other emergency, 
again you dial Operator and ask for Police. 

3. If you’re working for a family for the first time, find 
out: where are the light switches, door buzzer, telephone, 
various entrances (in case of fire), the bathroom, the 
stove (and how to operate it), milk, clean bottles and 
nipples, diapers, baby talc, extra blankets, and bedclothes. 

4. Know where the first-aid kit is. And know what to 
do if there is an accident. 

5. Be businesslike about matters of wages and hours. 
Tell your employers your hourly rate ahead of time; charge 
everyone the same price; make clear your policy about be- 
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Courtesy of Gerber Baby Foods 


BABY-SITTING PRETTY 


ing called for and taken home, and just how late you're 
allowed to work. And arrive on time! : 

6. Ask what you should say if phone calls come in for 
the parents. Find out whether you should answer the door- 
bell. Don’t open the door to anyone whom you don’t know. 

7. Inquire if the parents prefer any special methods of 
handling the baby, should he waken or cry. And be sure to 
get instructions for bedtime such as: time for bed, whether 
it'is usual to read or sing the baby to sleep; whether he 
gets a snack or milk; ventilation and lighting while he sleeps. 

8. Ask if any other duties are expected of you, such as 
washing the baby’s diapers and bottle. 

9. Get instructions for feeding the baby: time, menu. 

10. Never, under any circumstances, spank a child, 

11. Mind your baby-sitter’s manners. Don’t speak dis- 
paragingly of any child you've cared for, and don’t gossip 
about what you sée or hear in your employer’s home. 

12. Determine your privileges while in the baby’s home. 
Ask the employer if you may watch TV or turn on the radio. 
Today’s three-speed and Hi-Fi phonographs are easily 
thrown out of gear. If your charge wants to be read to and 
you'd rather watch TV, read to him. That’s your job. Your 
friends should not visit you on this job any more than they 
would spend hours with you if you worked in an office. 

13. Find out whether you may use the telephone. Don’t 
abuse the privilege and don’t run up personal toll charges. 

14. Leave the place as neat and orderly as you found 
it. Put magazines and books back in place, if you’ve been 
reading. Put the baby’s toys away, too. 

15. Plan ways to keep improving your “know-how” as a 
baby sitter by reading and by asking intelligent questions. 

Remember this: Learning about children will make you 
a better sitter today, and a better parent tomorrow. 
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COOKING AS AN ART: SIXTH IN A SERIES BY BETTY CROCKER 


MASTER 
THE ART 

MAKING 
FROSTINGS 


Fluffy 7-minute and luscious 
fudge frostings 


If you studied our last 
booklet, as we hope you did, 
you know how to make a 

beautiful butter-type cake. 4 \ 

Now we come to the most va 
glamorous last step . . . the 

frosting. When you’ve mastered these 

basic recipes for frostings, with their many - 
variations, there’s no end to the artistic 
effects you can create. The flavor, color, 
design and trimmings are all yours to create, 
as the occasion or your fancy dictate. 


Inside you'll find step pictures, recipes 
and suggested variations on luscious fudge 
frosting and fluffy 7-minute frosting. 

I know you’re going to enjoy them. 


“Betty Chocker 


Pull out and save this 8-page section. Punch 
to fit your notebook. It’s the sixth in our series, 
which, when completed can become a ‘‘Co-ed”’ 
Cook Book of your own. 


PM 
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LET'S DRESS UP YOUR CAKE! 


The frosting is your cake’s crowning glory. 

It’s the way you dress it up appropriately for any 

occasion . . . and make it the prettiest, dreamiest 
ever, according to your own artistic fancy. 


These 4 can be your cakes when you've studied this booklet! 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY CAKE 


BIRTHDAY BOVQUETS 


VALENTINE CAKE 


CIRCUS CAKE 


If you want to know how to make these glamorous cakes, see page 7 


TYPES OF FROSTINGS 


Fudge-type Frosting... rich and creamy. Made 
much the same as a batch of fudge, but kept softer and 
creamier. On page 4 you'll find directions for “‘recipe”’ 
fudge frosting as well as the method for using a mix. 


Cooked White Frosting .. . high, fluffy-light 
and dainty. We’ve chosen the 7-minute method you do 
so easily in a double boiler. You'll find “how-to” step 
instructions across the page (p. 3), as well as good 
advice on how to use our white frosting mix. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FROSTING 


FOR SUCCESS IN CANDY 
MAKING use a candy ther- 
mometer. The bulb should 
be completely immersed in 
the boiling liquid, but not 
touching pan bottom. It 
should be read at eye-level. 


WASH UTENSILS THOR- 
OUGHLY before you make 
“egg white’’ frostings. If you 
do not remove all traces of 
grease, egg whites will not 
beat up properly, into the 
stiff, firm peaks required. 


EXACT MEASUREMENTS 
ARE IMPORTANT, especial- 
ly of eggs, which must always 
be measured in a cup. Eggs 
vary in size so much that two 
egg whites might measure 
more than amount required. 


SEPARATING EGGS CORRECTLY IS IMPORTANT 


volume. 


2 First tap the shell at 
the center, using a knife 
blade. Carefully! 
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\ 1 Use cold eggs, right 
from refrigerator. Yolks 
are 14 fat, so when cold 
\ are firm and break less 
easily. After eggs are 
separated, allow them 
| to come to room tem- 
perature. They will beat 
up faster and to fuller 


4 Rock the yolk gently 
back and forth from 
shell to shell until all 
the white has poured 
off into measuring cup. 


3 Press thumbs into 
crack and pull the shell 
apart, keeping yolk in 
one half, letting white 
pour out of other half. 


WHY CREAM OF TARTAR 
OR CORN SYRUP? You'll 
find one of these in most frost-. 
ing recipes. They prevent 
sugar crystals from forming 
into groups or larger crystals 
which cause grainy frosting. 


5 Make certain no 
yolk gets into the 
whites, not even a fleck. 
The yolk-fat will pre- 
vent whites from beat- 
ing up fully. If any does 
get in, scoop it up with 
one of the half shells, or 
use a piece of absorbent 


paper. 
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HOW TO MAKE FLUFFY-WHITE 7-MINUTE FROSTING (‘%2%") 


@ read recipe carefully 


@ assemble all ingredients and 
utensils 


wash utensils to remove any 
grease particles 


INGREDIENTS: 
2 egg whites (% cup) 
1% cups sugar 
VY tsp. cream of tartar or 
1 tbsp. light corn syrup 
Ys cup water 


STEP BY STEP METHOD 


Combine ingredients in top of dou- 
ble boiler. Place over boiling water 
and beat with rotary beater until 
mixture stands in stiff peaks. Fold 
in 1 tsp. flavoring. 


Fill lower part of double boiler with 
water and place on range to boil. 
Use enough water so top half will 
rest in water. 


-Beat mixture with rotary beater 
until it stands in stiff peaks. Scrape 
bottom and sides of bowl occasion- 
ally with rubber scraper. Thorough 
beating is very important at this 
stage for the sugar and liquid must 
be well blended. 


Separate eggs carefully, according 
to directions on page 2. Combine 
ingredients (except flavoring) in top 
of double boiler. 


When frosting will stand in stiff 
peaks as beater is lifted, it has been 
cooked sufficiently (about 7 min- 
utes usually). It should be smooth, 
fluffy and glossy (not foamy or 


runny). 


Blend ingredients, place top of dou- 
ble boiler over its lower half and 
blend ingredients further until thor- 
oughly mixed. 


Add flavoring of your choice (in this 
case, vanilla). Don’t measure over 
frosting bowl— you may accidently 
spill more than the 1 tsp. into the 
frosting. Fold the flavoring in care- 
fully and the frosting is ready for 
your cake. 


OR MAKE YOUR FLUFFY WHITE FROSTING WITH A MIX 


You can have a high, light frosting for your 
cakes, even without cooking, when you use 
a mix. You see, most of the ingredients have - 
already been combined and blended in the 
right proportions. Follow the directions care- 
. . directions may change 


fully every time . 
as we improve the product. 
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Measure accurately, and wash bowl and 
beater thoroughly. 

Be sure to use boiling water to insure 
high, fluffy frosting. 

You will have enough frosting for two 8 
or 9” layers, or one 13 x 914 x 2” pan. 
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HOW TO MAKE CHOCOLATE FUDGE FROSTING 


© read recipe carefully 


© assemble ingredients and utensils 


INGREDIENTS: 

1% cups sugor 

Ye cup water 

1 tbsp. light corn syrup 
1 tbsp. butter 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate (2 oz.), cut up 


Mix ingredients in saucepan, cover and cook until mixture 
boils. Remove cover and cook without stirring until a little 
dropped in cold water forms a soft ball (234°). Remove from 
heat; cool. Add 1 tsp. vanilla and beat until thick enough to 
spread. Enough for 9” square or 13 x 9” oblong cake. 


Note—When fudge-type frostings become too thick to 
spread, add a little cream as needed. When too thin . 


STEP BY STEP METHOD 


Place all ingredients in a saucepan. 
Use standard measuring equipment 
for accuracy. Cut squares of choco- 
late into smaller pieces so they will 
melt faster and blend readily with 
other ingredients. 


Remove the cover of the saucepan 
and continue to cook the frosting 

. without stirring. This is impor- 
tant because stirring may cause 
crystals to form, resulting in sugary 
frosting. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
FROSTING FROM A MIX 


Place saucepan on LOW HEAT on 
the range, and stir constantly until 
the ingredients are dissolved and 
thoroughly blended. Low heat is im- 
portant throughout this recipe as 
sugar burns easily. 


To test when frosting is done: check 
temperature with candy thermome- 
ter . . . should be 234°. 

or... Drop a little into a glass of 
cold water. Roll frosting with finger 
tip; when it forms a soft ball, frost- 
ing has cooked sufficiently. 


sifted confectioners’ sugar. 


Place the cover on the pan. Cooking 
the mixture thus allows steam to 
form, and steam will completely dis- 
solve any sugar that may be cling- 
ing to sides of the pan. Continue to 
cook on low heat until it boils. 


When “doneé’’, remove frosting from 
heat and set saucepan in a bow! of 
cold water until it cools to 104°... 
or bottom of pan feels warm. Don’t 
stir while cooling to this tempera- 
ture. Add flavoring and beat until 
thick enough to spread. Frost im- 
mediately. 
Note— During beating the frost- 
ing will lose its shiny, sticky ap- 
pearance and become soft and 
creamy. After spreading it will 
stiffen to a glossy, slightly swirled 
surface. 


As always with a mix, follow the tested, time-saving 
directions accurately and measure carefully. 


Blend ingredients as directed and stir until mixture 
is smooth, glossy and thick enough to spread. If too 


thick, add a few more drops boiling water. And in 
minutes you have luscious, perfect fudge frosting! 
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NOW READY FROST YOUR CAKE! 


Frosting helps to keep the cake moist. It is important to have cake cool and free from crumbs. 


NEATNESS TIP: place 
your cake on four strips of 
waxed paper, arranged on 
plate as shown. When cake 
is frosted, pull out strips . . . 
behold! a clean plate. 


FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS 


After cooling cake thoroughly 
on rack, brush away loose 
crumbs with your fingers 
before frosting. 


Set one layer upside down on 
plate; frost top with about 
1g of your frosting. 


Place other layer right side 
up on top of frosting-filling. 
Frost sides first, bringing 
icing up high on the sides. 


Spread frosting on top of the 
cake last, swirling it just to 
the built-up edge. Looks 
good ... H’m? 


Storing Frostings— Your 7-minute frosting or 
Fluffy White Frosting Mix are best served the same day. 
Cake may be stored, however, in a container with tight 


To cover; or invert bowl over cake plate. 


QUICK-FROST 
. CUPCAKES 
just twirl 

each one lightly 

in a bowl 

of frosting 


Freezing Frosted Cakes Actually it is best not 
to frost and fill cakes before freezing; filling may get 
soggy and is difficult to pack. Cake with fudge frosting 
or confectioners’ icing may be frozen, however, but 
freeze it before you wrap it for storage. 


Lettover Frosting— Make cooky sandwiches using 
frosting for filling . . especially good with ginger or 
chocolate cookies. Or combine Chocolate Fudge Frost- 
ing with muts, marshmallows . . . and you have candy! 


RECIPES FOR OTHER QUICK ICINGS 


EASY PENUCHE ICING BUTTER ICING 


In saucepan melt. cup butter Blend together. . .% cup soft butter 
Stir in...........1 cup brown sugar | cup sifted 
(packed) {confectioners sugar 
Continue cooking over low heat for 2 
minutes, stirring. 
Ye cup milk .2 cups more sifted 


FRENCH ORANGE GLAZE 
2 egg yolks 
2 tbsp. melted butter 


3 tbsp. orange juice 
grated rind of | orange 


2 cups sifted 


Then stir in..... 


Bring to a full rolling boil, stirring Beat hard to make the icing fluffy. 


Add more milk or sugar if you need it 
to make the icing just right to spread. 


constantly. 
Take: out spoon and set pan in cold 
water. When you can hold your hand 
on the bottom of the pan the syrup is 
cool enough. 
Then stir in......1% to 2 cups sifted 
confectioners’ sugar 
Set pan in ice water. Beat until thick 
enough to spread. If icing is too thin, 
add more confectioners’ sugar. If too 
thick, add a few drops of hot water. 
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confectioners’ sugar 


Stir until smooth and soft enough to 
spread on cake. Makes 1 cup. 
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Mix well. 
then.......... 


PLAID CAKE 

. looks very profes- 
sional. Dip string in 
food coloring; stretch 
it taut and press into 
frosting. Repeat with 
new string for every 


color used. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP 
FLUFFY FROSTING 
...interesting texture 
and yummy taste. 
Just before spreading 
on cake add '%4 cup 
semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces to the frosting. 


MOCHA FLUFFY 
FROSTING 

. . . for sophisticated 
tastes. Just add 2 tsp. 
powdered instant 
coffee to fluffy white 
frosting before 
spreading on cake. 


JELLY SWIRL 
FROSTING 
...something differ- 
ent and rather dash- 
ing. Frost cake with 
fluffy white icing. . 
Then swirl your 
favorite jam or jelly 
through the frosting. 


FLUFFY FROSTINGS GO TOASTY! 


Frost cake in an oblong pan, 13x915x2”. Just before 
serving place in pre-heated oven at 500° (very hot) for 
3 to 5 minutes until lightly browned. 


Toasted Choc-chip: sprinkle with chocolate 
chips. They melt deliciously. 


Toasted Coconut Fiuff: sprinkle cake with finely. 
chopped coconut, then toast. 


Toasty Cinnamon: add 1 tsp. cinnamon to your 
fluffy white frosting. Sprinkle frosting with '% cup 
chopped nuts, if desired. Toast till brown and crunchy. 


VARIATIONS ON THE CHOCOLATE FUDGE THEME 


HOBNAIL FU 


GE FROSTING 


Hobnail Fudge Frosting looks extra-luscious, 
and it is. Pile it on extra thickly. Then, press down with 
bowl of spoon, swirl slightly and draw up sharply. 
Repeat for all-over effect. 


Crushed Peppermint Fudge Frosting: deli- 
cious mint-and-chocolate flavor as you sprinkle crunchy 
bits of crushed peppermint candy on top (1% cup). 


Rocky Road Chocolate Frosting has... guess 
what? Marshmallows right in the frosting before it’s 
spread. Use 12 chopped standard marshmallows or 1 
cup dessert-salad size. 


Chocolate Sauce, for Boston Cream Pie, cream 
puffs and such. Put Betty Crocker Chocolate Fudge 
Frosting Mix in bowl. Stir in '4 cup boiling water; then 
gradually add another '4 cup boiling water. Makes 1 
pint, and will keep several days. 
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AND NOW TO EXPERIMENT 
WITH A DECORATOR SET! 


These 5 basic decorating tips make all the glamorous cakes shown on page 32 


#68 LEAF TIP ... makes 
leaves, long petals, dainty 
borders, and designs. 


9104 PETAL TIP creates 
petals for roses and other 
flowers. Also used for-rib- 
bons, borders. 


#28 STAR TIP is used for 
smaller borders, simple flo- 
rets, fancy letters. 


These numbers are standard for all decorator sets 


#4 WRITING TIP .. 
writing, numbers, lattice, 
and delicate tracery. 


496 FLOWER TIP...makes 
rosettes and similar flowers 
by a simple twist of the cone; 
borders, too. 


NEW DECORATING-ICING MAKES CAKE TRIMMING EASY, FUN! 


Start with Betty Crocker Fluffy White Frosting Mix for 
a smooth-flowing, easy-to-handle icing. And one package 


makes enough to frost your 


cake and decorate it, too! 


To 1 cup prepared Fluffy White Frosting add 1 to 1% 
cups sifted confectioners’ sugar, adding a little at a 
time until frosting is stiff enough to hold its shape. 
Blend in 1 tbsp. soft butter and a dash of salt. If too 


thin, blend in more confectioners’ sugar . . . 


if too 


thick blend in a drop or two of water. 


Try a few practice strokes on the back of an inverted cake pan. 


HOW TO USE A DECORATING CONE 


1 Fit tip tig 


into cone wit 


hal 


htly 
one 
finger. Fill about 

full. Fold top 


to keep icing in. 


To make throw-away cones: Cut 12” sheet of 
waxed paper; grasp edges with thumb and forefinger. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY CAKE 
1 Frost cake with Betty 
Crocker Fluffy White Frost- 
ing Mix, saving 1 cup for 
Decorator Icing. 

2 Tint the 1 cup icing pink. 
3 With about ‘4 icing write 
Happy Birthday on top of 
cake using #4 writing tip. 

4 Make a scallop border 
around top and bottom edges 
using #28 star tip. 

5 Use same tip to make stars 
around edge of plate (at least 
2” away from cake) for each 


candle. Connect with scallops. 


BIRTHDAY BOUQUETS 
1 Frost 12 to 18 cupcakes 
with Betty Crocker Fluffy 
White Frosting Mix, saving 
1 '4 cups for Decorator Icing. 
2 Tint '% cup icing pink. 
Make rose in center of each 
cupcake. 

3 Tint ‘4 cup icing light 
blue. Make rosettes with #96 
flower tip. 

4 Tint 3 tbsp. icing light 
green. Add leaves with #68 
leaf tip. 


5 Make border around edge 


with #28 star tip and rest of 
white icing. 


_ (See pictures on page 32) 
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2 Hold near top & 
of cone. Use other 


hand to guide tip. 
For most work 
hold cone at 
angle. 


& 


45° 


3 For drop flow- 
>~ ers and rosettes 
a hold cone straight 
up and down. 
Press out icing, 
twist cone, and 
release. 


Twist to form cone. Fasten with cellophane tape. Or just 
cut off a tiny corner of an envelope, and there’s your cone! 


VALENTINE CAKE 

1 Bake cake in one 8” square 
pan and one 8” layer pan. Cut 
round in half; fit to square 
for heart shape. Use 2 pkg. 
Betty Crocker Fluffy White 
Frosting Mix to frost cake, 
saving 1'%4 cups for Decora- 
tor Icing. 


2 Tint 1% cups icing pink. 


Make border using #28 star 
tip. Use #4 writing tip for 
message. 

3 Make roses using rest of 
pink icing. Arrange roses at- 
tractively on cake. 

4 Tint ‘4 cup icing green. 
Add leaves using #68 leaf tip 
and stems using #4 tip. 


CIRCUS CAKE 
1 Frost cake with Betty 
Crocker Chocolate Fudge 
Frosting Mix. 
2 Divide Betty Crocker Pea- 
nut Creme Frosting Mix into 
4 parts; tint red, vellow, 
green, and blue. Make ring 
and animal stands around 
top of cake using #28 star tip 
and yellow frosting. 
3 Use animal crackers for 
animals, straws for uprights 
of 11” paper canopy, and a 
candy stick for center. 
4 Decorate sides of cake with 
other circus attractions using 
#4 writing tip and #28 star 
tip with the frostings. 
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YOUR BETTY CROCKER SCORE CARD FOR FROSTINGS 


Score your frostings PERFECT (16) if they have all the qualities listed above each 
section in this chart. If less than perfect check accordingly: Goop, FAIR, POOR. 
THESE SCORE CARDS ARE FOR FROSTINGS MADE FROM RECIPES ONLY 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Sticky, doesn’t set up 


Dull, rough surface 
Hard, glazed surface 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Coarse, sugary 


Hard 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Cracking when cut, too hard 
Sticks to knife 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Poor chocolate flavor 


If perfect, your total 
score would be 16. 
How near PERFECT did 
your frosting score? 


NOW ADD UP YOUR SCORE 
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FUDGE-TYPE FROSTING 


APPEARANCE 


Soft and lustrous surface; 
molded into deep swirls; 
dark reddish-brown in 
color. 


PERFECT 4[ } FAIR 2[ 
3[ POOR1[ } 
HERE'S WHY: 


Underbeating, undercook- 
ing, inaccurate measure- 
ment 


Overbeating, overcooking 
Overcooking, underbeating 


TEXTURE 


Smooth and creamy; fine 
grained — no sugar crystals; 
soft enough to spread but 
stays on cake. 


PERFECT 4[ | FAIR 2[ 
GOOD POOR1( } 
HERE'S WHY: 


Inaccurate measurement, 
stirring while cooking, 
beating before cool 


Overcooking, overbeating 


CUTTING 


Will cut smoothly; stays 
on crust when cake is cut; 
does not crack. 


PERFECT 4[ ] FAIR 2[ ] 
GOOD 
HERE'S WHY: 

Overcooking, overbeating 


Underbeating, undercook- 
ing 


FLAVOR 

Rich chocolate flavor; not 
too sweet; well blended. 
PERFECT | FAIR | 
GOOD 3{ | POOR1( } 
HERE'S WHY: 


Poor grade chocolate or 
cocoa 


Appearance......... 
Cutting quality.....— = 


FLUFFY 7-MINUTE FROSTING 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Low volume 
Thin, smooth, shiny 


Granular 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Sticky 


Hard crust upon standing 


Granular upon standing 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Tough 


Sticks to knife 


POOR CHARACTERISTICS: 
Strong flavor 
“Raw” taste 


If perfect, your total - 


score would be 16. 
How near PERFECT did 
your frosting score? 


NOW ADD UP YOUR SCORE 


APPEARANCE 

A light, ‘‘marshmallow- 
like”’ interior; fluffy, glossy 
and swirled attractively. 


PERFECT 4[ FAIR 2[_] 
GOOD PooR1[} 


HERE'S WHY: 
Underbeating 


Underbeating, inaccurate 
measure, undercooking 


Inaccurate measurement, 
underbeating 


TEXTURE 
Fine grained, soft, not- 
sticky. 


PERFECT 4[ FAIR 2[_] 
GOOD 
HERE'S WHY: 


Underbeating, undercook- 
ing, inaccurate measure 


Overbeating, inaccurate 
measure, overcooking 


Too little cream of tartar or 
corn syrup; underbeating 


CUTTING 

Cuts easily; will not pull 
away from crust when cake 
is cut. 


PERFECT 4/ } FAIR 2[ 
GOOD 3{ POOR1[ 


HERE'S WHY: 

Poor storage, overbeating, 
overcooking 

Not cleaning knife after 
each cut, or not dipping 
knife in water 


FLAVOR 


Delicately, well blended 
flavor. 


PERFECT ] FAIR 2[ 


GOOD 3{ POOR1[ } 
HERE'S WHY: 


Too much flavoring 
Not thoroughly cooked 


Appearance..... 
Cutting quality. ....—— 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 18) 


Ray was unruffled. “You're no fun 
when you start carrying banners, fight- 
ing causes. 

“But that’s me, too, Ray,” she said. 

He studied her silently, his eyes 
roving from her brick-colored hair to 
her yellow cat’s eyes and back again. 
“That's how you are sometimes,” he said 
with emphasis. “Other times you're a 
gorgeous doll who dances like a dream, 
knows when and how to laugh, and 

‘makes a guy proud.” 

Oddly, his words stirred up a little 
pool in her, and she felt ripples of pain 
and pleasure at once. She said, “Maybe 
you're proud of the wrong things about 
me.” 

Ray took her hand and gripped it 
hard. “You want to quarrel today?” 

“I didn’t think so,” she said. “You 
started it. You're picking on me.” 

Ray’s hand relaxed. “I'm sorry.” He 
glanced at his watch. “C'mon, I'll walk 
you.” 

They walked through the gathering 
dusk, saying little. Now and then Mari- 
anna stole a glance at Ray’s profile. It 
seemed set away from her. 

“Here we are.” Ray was like ice. 

The estrangement saddened her. She 
held out her hand. “Whatever it was we 

‘quarreled about—let’s make up?” she 
‘asked wistfully. 

She could see the thoughts turning 
behind his eyes. He was a quarterback, 
a good student, a man’s man, and no 
easy catch for a girl. “You're a problem 
child,” he said. He stared into the golden 

‘ depths of her eyes. “I'll see you tomor- 
row, doll. Same time, same place.” 

The house was ominously quiet and 
somehow unalive—with no radio or TV 
going, no smells of cooking, no chatter 
and clatter by Jill. Marianna hung her 
coat away. “Anybody home?” After a 
few moments, she yodeled again. 

“Up here—” came an answer, finally, 
faintly. 

A shadow seemed to flit across Mari- 
anna’s features as she started up the 
stairs, then took another short flight to 
the attic. “Hello, dear,” her mother said, 
teeth clenched over three straight pins. 

“Hi, Mom!” Marianna’s eyes circled 
the littered attic. “What a chaos!” Scat- 
tered everywhere were bright remnants 
of brocade and satin, tissue patterns, 
buttons, sequins, and some tangled 
skeins of black wool, which Jill, sitting 
cross-legged on the floor, was trying to 
untangle. A fluorescent fixture threw a 
hard bright light. Here and there lay a 
wooden doll’s arm, a leg, a wig. It looked 
more like a doll factory than a converted 
attic. 

“Are you hungry?” Ann Petersen an- 
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chored a pin in the hot-pink sash of a 
miniature Japanese costume. “I've got 


snacks in the refrig—” She held a doll’s 


dress up critically. “Now, let’s see—” She 


seemed to forget Marianna’s presence. 

Jill said, “I named the new doll. You 
know what I named her? Sayonara.” 
She was a pocket edition of Marianna, 
with the same rusty hair and ski-slide 
nose. 

“How can you name her Sayonara?” 
asked Marianna, hugging Jill. “It’s not a 
name. It means good-by.” 

“Her name,” said Mrs. Petersen, “is 
Butterfly. She is a tragic doll. For she 
loves Mr. Pinkerton and she loses her 
love.” She held up the small wooden 
doll wearing a muslin half-slip. She had 
painted its flat wood face exquisitely. 
The long narrow eyes seemed to hold 
love and pain, the ruby lips drooped 
slightly, tenderly. Mrs. Petersen gazed 
thoughtfully at her creation. “I wonder 
if I got it,” she mused aloud. Then she 
turned abruptly to Marianna. “What do 
you think?” 

‘ “I think she’s fine,” Marianna said 
lightly, really giving it no thought. 

“I think she’s beautiful,” Jill said in 
an awed sing-song. 

“I suppose you'll do Pinkerton, too,” 
Marianna said, her eye falling on a book 
opened to an earmarked page of naval 
uniforms. 

Ann smiled. “I’m afraid so. I'm all in- 
volved with Butterfly now, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Marianna said in an 
odd voice. She felt her usual irritation 
with the dolls coming back. She glanced 
overhead to a shelf on which stood a 
row of nude, faceless dolls—future proj- 
ects. They were already labeled—Cin- 


COOKIE 
A CO-ED CARTOON BY LEON 


“Have you a Valentine card for a boy 
you've just stopped going steady with?” 


derella, The Prince, Carmen, Cleopatra, 
Peter Pan—as though somehow the wood 


of each were especially individual. 
Downstairs in a glass case some of Ann’s 
dolls were on display. They were favor- 
ites she wouldn't part with. One was a 
sad-faced clown, another a teen-ager in 
jeans and pony-tail, and there was an 
Indian girl with a sari and a caste mark 
on her forehead. She’d made many more 
mostly for gifts—and sometimes for sale. 

“And who is Butterfly for?” Marianna 
asked. 

“I'm going to give it to Aunt Lois. 
Her birthday is next week. Madame 
Butterfly is her favorite opera.” 

Marianna said, “Don’t you think Aunt 
Lois is too sophisticated for dolls?” 

Ann Petersen shot her daughter a 
quick glance. She replied, “Is any 
woman too sophisticated for dolls?” 

“Oh, really, Mother—” Marianna said. 
because you're so taken with 
them—” This time exasperation showed 
in her voice. But Mrs. Petersen didn't 
seem to notice it. She was staring at 
Butterfly. “I would like,” she was saying, 
“somehow to make a teardrop on her 
face.” 

Marianna jabbed pins idly into a red- 
apple pin cushion. “Mother—” She 
paused. Then, “Are you going to the 
card party Friday?” 

“What card party, dear?” Mrs. Peter- 
sen kept studying the doll. 

“You know. The one to raise money 
for the new hospital wing.” 

“Oh. No, I don’t think I'm going.” 

“Why not?” Marianna jabbed a pin 
extra hard. 

“I guess simply because I don’t want 
to.” She smiled then, as though to em- 
phasize the obviousness of her explana- 
tion. 

“But it’s important,” said Marianna. 

“Is it?” 

“You know how badly we need a new 
children’s wing. You talked about it 
yourself the time Jill had her tonsils 
out.” 

Mrs. Petersen nodded. “I'll send a 
contribution. You know your father and 
I are always contributing to these 
things—” 

“But why can’t you go?” Marianna 
insisted. 

“Because I'd rather work on Butter- 
fly. In fact I have to, if I'm to get her 
done on time.” 

“She’s just a doll,” Marianna argued. 
“But the children in the new wing are 
real. Doesn't that mean anything to you, 
Mother?” 

“I told vou I'd contribute.” Ann Peter- 
sen’s voice was softer now and edged 
with finality. 

“All the girls in my club will be there 
to serve refreshments. And all their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the SINGER 


Here's how they won...and how you can win in '59. 


Grand National Winners! Meet Queen Lynda 
Harper(left), 17-year-old from Bellaire Texas— 
and Princess Christine Engstrom, 13, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Lynda, Senior Division champ(girls 
14 to 17), won $1,000 for her brown and beige 


wool tweed suit with a drop shoulder line. 
Princess Christine topped the Junior Division 
(girls 10 to 13) with her nautical outfit of brown 
sailcloth. Inexpensive to sew — and it won her 
over $500. 


ust enroll in a SINGER Teen- 

age Dressmaking course. (You 
don’t have to buy a machine or 
even own one!) 

You make your contest entry 
dress while you learn to sew! 

Over 3,500 girls won local, re- 
gional and national prizes for 
their dresses in last year’s contest. 
And this year’s contest promises 
to be even bigger! : 

‘So don’t miss out! You'll have 
fun . . . make new friends... 
learn the modern, easy way to 
sew. And the dress you make may 
win you a sewing machine, big 
cash prizes—a free trip to New 
York City for the contest finals. 
Winners in the Senior Division 
also qualify for scholarships. 

Better drop by your SINGER 
SEWING CENTER and reserve a 
place in a contest course. Eight 
24 hour lessons cost only $10.00, 


Each national junior and senior 
winner shown won a regional 
prize, as well as a national cash 
award and an all-expense-paid 
trip to New York, 


REGIONAL WINNERS, Senior Divi- 
sion. These girls won a SINGER* Port- 
able and a SINGER Fitted Sewing Case, 
plus a $300 scholarship! 


MARTA ALLEN, 17, Waycross, Ga. 

NANCY BARTLETT, 14, New Milford, 
New Jersey 

JAQUELINE BEDARD, 17, Ville St. 
Michel, Quebec, Canada 

MARY JANE CARTIER, 15, Don Mills, 
Ontario, Canada 

SARA CHEATWOOD, 17, Wellsville, 
Ohio 

CLAIRE De MAILLY, 16, 
S. Dartmouth, Mass. 

EVELYN DUGAS, 15, Broussard, 
Louisiana 

NADA EBEL, 15, Bethesda, Md. 

JANE FOX, 14, Columbia, Mo... 

LORRAINE GAGNON, 15, S. Windsor, 
Connecticut 

NANCY LEE GARLAND, 17, Roanoke, 
Virginia 

SUE HEIN, 15, Kenmore, New York 

ETTA CORINNE HUNT, 16, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas ‘ 

BARBARA KIRKWOOD, 16, Spokane, 
Washington 

LEONA KOCHER, 17, Oblong, III. 

LINDA LARSON, 15, Harrisburg, Pa. 

BEVERLY LOVE, 14, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

JULIA MAGUIRE, 16, Detroit, Mich. 

JOANNA METZ, 14, Chicago, III. 

LALLA MOORE, 17, Lexington, Ky. 
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Teenage Contest Winners! 


National Runners-Up, Senior Division (ages 14-17) 


JACQUELINE NOLLI, 154%, Colma, 
California 

MARY LOU RITCHEY, 16, Lovington, 
New Mexico 

CHARLOTTE SANGER, 15, Burbank, 
California 

FLORENCE SCHWEITZER, 16, New 
York, N. Y. 

MARILYN SELBY, 14, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Can. 

GAY SHARON SINK, 16, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

MARY LOU SMIDT, 17, Britt, Lowa. 

INEZ SNETHEN, 16, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

JUDY TAUTFEST, 16, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma 

LISE TURCOTTE, 15, North Bay, 
Ontario, Can. 

ANN VOLLMER, 15, Greenland, N. Y. 


REGIONAL WINNERS, Junior Divi- 
sion. These girls won a SINGER Port- 
able and a SINGER Fitted Sewing Case. 


SHERYL ANGSTMAN, 114, Denver, 
Colorado 

EVELYN BELSCHNER, 13, Jackson, 
Michigan 

NANCY BENNETT, Inglewood, 
California 

MARSHA BRANTLEY, 13, Columbus, 
Ohio 

CAROLE CAPELLI, 13, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 

PATTI CHARTER, 1 3, Houston, Texas 

CLAUDIA COOK, 12, Akron, Ohio 

BARBARA COYLE, 13, Rosemount, 
Minnesota 

GLENDA EMORY, 13, Durham, N. C. 

LENA GAGNON, 12, Mont-Joli, 
Quebec, Canada 

JUDITH HEALD, 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NINA HEISS, 12, Waterville, Maine 

MARY ANN HISCOTT, 13, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada 

JUDITH HORSFALL, 11, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada ; 

EVELYN HU, 11, New York, N. Y. 

CONSTANCE JENSEN, 13, Hyattsville, 
Maryland 

MARIKAY KINNEY, 13, Scranton, 
Kansas 

LUCIE LaFORCE, 11, Cartierville, 
Quebec, Canada 

DIANE LASKA, 13, Chicago, Illinois 

JULIET MICHALSKI, 12, Amsterdam, 
New York 

“ANNE MISTRETTA, 12, Montvale, N.J. 

MARSHA NYLUND, 13, Ambler, Pa. 

MIMI PATTERSON, 13, Florence, 
Oklahoma 

MARY ANN ROBBLEE, 13, Seattle, 
Washington 

STEPHANIE SCHAEFER, 10, 
Ferguson, Mo. 

MARY SHEEHAN, 11, Miami, Florida 

SANDRA TAYLOR, I1, Louisville, Ky. 

MARY BETH TUCKER, 13, Brooklyn, 
New York 

MEREDITH WADDELL, 13, Abilene, 
Texas 

NANCY WALKER, 15, Atlanta, Ga. 

BARBARA WINSLOW, I1, Ayer, Mass. 
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$600—CHARLENE BURNS of In- 
dependencs, Missouri won with a 
versatile black wool crepe sheath. 
An ideal date dress. Here, she 
wears it elegantly overskirted with 
black wool lace lined in turquoise 
taffeta. 


$600—JUANITA F. TOOMEY of 
Honolulu models her “patriotic” 
ensemble. A bright red linen sheath 
trimmed at the neck and shoulder- 
strapped with navy and white pip- 
ing—and topped with acrisp white 
linen bolero. 


$600—BARBARA SHANNON of 
Rocky River, Ohio tailored a 
sheath of smoky blue wool crepe. 
Then made a coat of coordinated 
blue and grey wool tweed with a 
gathered back to complement the 
bloused-back effect of her dress. 


National Runners-Up, Junior Division (ages 10-13) 


$300—JEANETTE ARAKELIAN 
of Modesto, California went nau- 
tical with her white cotton. The 
collar is edged in red and blue 
braid with bright red stars at the 
corners. She completed the outfit 
with a splash of red scarf. 


$300—CAROLINE WEDDEL of 
Athens, Georgia shaped a versa- 
tile ensemble of black and white 
wool tweed. The stand-away jacket 
is lined in red jersey—and opens 
on a sleeveless jumper (which she 
can also wear with a blouse). 


$300—STEPHANIE ROBINSON 
of Welch, West Virginia accented 
her tangerine and black printed 
cotton with a wide, black cotton 
cummerbund. Just the thing for 
summer parties ... and it only 
cost her $5.80 to make. 


Watch for complete details at your... 


- SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 


#A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO 
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girl's-eye 


e For the cook: Fluffy Orange Frost- 
ing Mix is a no-cook frosting with a 
fresh orange flavor that whips easily 
into light peaks and soft swirls. There's 
enough in a package for a big two- 
layer cake, and the mix may also be 
used for candies, frozen desserts, even 
cookies. Orange Pudding Cake Mix 
needs only the addition of one egg and 
water, bakes in casseroles, custard 
cups, or round or square cake pans. 
Both from Pillsbury, both about 29¢ a 
package. . . . Corn Chex, those crisp, 
bite-size bundles of toasted corn, are 
the newest of the Chex cereals from 
Ralston Purina Co. 9-oz. box, 23¢. .. . 
H. J. Heinz introduces a Concentrated 
Tomato Juice that needs no refrigera- 
tion. It can be used as a beverage, a 
sauce or a paste. Also from Heinz an 
extra tangy, extra tasty Hot Ketchup. 
.. . Swans Down’s Strawberry Angel 
Food Cake Mix has a light, airy tex- 
ture, streaked through with fresh fruit. 
It's good just sliced and served with 
ice cream or the cake may be spread 
with whipped cream or a fluffy frosting. 
From General Foods Kitchens. 53¢ a 
package. 

e For the house: Here's a time-saving 
aid for the home seamstress—a bound 
buttonhole maker which works on all 
types of sewing machines and produces 
uniform buttonholes of any desired size. 
It’s a small steel plate with a slotted 
center spring-fastened to hold sheer or 
heavy fabric firmly in place. 98¢... . 
Samsonite’s Posture-Back DeLuxe Step 
Stool has tapered tubular steel legs and 
adjusta-back for posture comfort. In 
red, yellow, charcoal, aqua, white. 
$13.95. 

e For beauty: This spring you can 
sheath your legs in Hanes Seamless 
Stockings in such adventurous tints as 
Cool Blue, Hot Pink, Caribee, Moon 
Mist, and many more. $1.50 a pair. ... 
Shoe Saver Spray, by Dow Corning 
Corp., gives weather protection to foot- 
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... the 


latest thing 


view of some of 


the wonderful new products 


wear. Rich in silicones, this water repel- 
lent treatment keeps feet dry, leather 
soft. $1.59 a can. . . . Cutex offers 
exciting Dramatic Pearl nail-polish 
colors—Jamaica Green, Capri Blue, and 
Tahiti Orchid—in a new bottle. 49¢, 
plus tax. . . . Nescurl Pin-Curl Set, by 
Nestle, is a no-lacquer spray that gives 
firm, long-lasting waves. It also con- 
ditions, adds luster to hair. 79¢ plus 
tax. . . . A medicated, creamy lotion, 
Noxzema Skin Lotion, can be used to 
remove stale make-up without drying 
or irritating the skin. It also gives 
rough, red hands a special kind of 
beauty care. 6-oz. bottle, 89¢ plus tax. 
. . » Deauville, by Du Barry, is a fasci- 
nating fragrance—a floral bouquet that’s 
spicy and light. Cologne Mist, 3% ozs., 
$2.75; Dusting Powder, 5 ozs., $2.50; 
Bath Soap (3 cakes in box), $1.50, all 
prices plus tax. Also by Du Barry, The 
Missing Pink Royal Lipstick in a golden 
case, $1.50, plus tax. . . . Pink’s the 
rage in lipstick. There’s a pale, pale 
pink lipstick from Helen Rubinstein 
called Doll Pink. $1.50, plus tax... . 
Pacquin’s Hand Cream in the “extra 
diy skin” formula now comes in a con- 
venient tube for easy carrying. 1 oz. 


tube, 39¢, plus tax. 


Pacquin, Ine. 


For softer, prettier hands. 


A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 39) 


mothers will be there. Only you'll be 
home playing with your dolls!” The 
words came out in a rush, ending 
brokenly, angrily on a half-sob. 

Mrs. Petersen laid Butterfly down 
gently. Then she looked at Marianna, 
unhappily. “That wasn’t very nice, was 
it?” 

Marianna turned and raced down- 
stairs as tears of frustration filled her 
eyes. She just couldn’t understand her 
mother! Years ago, Mrs. Petersen had 
made her a doll named Marianna. It 
had red hair and topaz eyes and looked 
like a portrait of Marianna. At eight, 
she had adored it, had slept with it, 
fed it, pampered it. But then, quite 
naturally, she had outgrown it. And 
now it sat on top of the clothes ward- 
robe. A girl didn’t go on playing with 
dolls forever. 

She wondered what made her moth- 
er so different—and so difficult. She 
wouldn't be budged an inch from her 
ways. Marianna wondered, too, if se- 
cretly her father didn’t share her exas- 
peration with the dolls. Didn't he, too, 
feel that it was somehow unseemly for 
a grown woman to be so involved with 
toys—gorgeous and special as they were? 
Especially since he was so different. 

She really took after her dad, Mari- 
anna decided. As town counsel, he was 
always in the midst of a community 
fracas, trying to settle and improve their 
small world. She wanted a better world, 
too. Marianna’s mind went back to 
Stella again and to Alice. She sat down . 
on the bed, trying to sort out her 
thoughts. 

If only there was someone to discuss - 
it with. Father was tired or busy eve- . 
nings. And Ray was impatient with any- 
thing that wasn’t for kicks, for laughs. 
And Mother—her mind came full-circle © 
back to Mother and ended on a prod 
of regret. There had been a time when 
she shared everything with her mother. 
It seemed so long ago now, before she'd 
had her realization. 

She remembered that moment clear-. 
ly, and she saw once more, Miss Baron, 
the substitute. Thin, mousy-haired, with 
a terrible lack of taste in dress. The 
class had ridden her hard. When their 
regular teacher's illness had stretched 
on, Miss Baron remained, shriveling 
and fading more each day. Marianna 
had been merciless, along with the . 
others, until that day when, having lost 
her assignment book, she went dashing 
into Miss Baron’s room after school, 
and found her weeping. 

How did one comfort a teacher? 
Marianna mumbled a guilty apology 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BAKEABANANA 


—discover a new vegetable that 
goes with meat, fish and poultry! 


Bananas, a vegetable? That's right! When you bake bananas this 
new way, they have a mellow flavor that makes any favorite 
main dish taste better. And bananas, like many vegetables, have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. Bananas belong 
in the daily diet — a lesson on baked bananas can help you teach 
your students the fun of good nutrition. 
BAKED BANANAS 
4 firm bananas* 1'2 tbsp. melted butter or margarine 


Peel bananas. Place in greased baking dish. Brush with butter or margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 18 minutes or until bananas are tender. . . easily 
pierced with a fork. Serves 4. 


Baked bananas with currant jelly: Spoon red currant jelly over baked bananas, 
and serve hot with turkey. Good, too, with other poultry or beef. 

Baked bananas with curry sauce: Pour your favorite curry sauce over baked 
bananas. Serve hot with rice and shrimp, or other seafood. 


Baked bananas with mint jelly: Spoon mint jelly over baked bananas. Or try 
it with ham — delicious! 


* Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


Bananas belong in the daily diet! UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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REVER is a long time. But once good manners and 

good taste become second nature to you, they are yours 
always. As a hostess, you'll not only choose silverware that’s 
right, but you'll know how to set a table properly. As a 
guest, youll know which piece of silverware to use and 
how to use it. The rules are simple. Do you know them? 
Take this quiz and find out how you rate as a hostess and 
as a guest. The correct answers appear on p. 66. Score 10 


points for each right answer. If you make less than 80, 
study the correct answers carefully from time to time. 

1. Flatware and china are placed (a) about one inch 
from the table’s edge; (b) at the table’s edge; (c) about 
two inches from the table’s edge. 

2. At breakfast, lunch and informal dinner, the napkin 
may be placed (a) on the place plate; (b) next to the 
forks at the left of the plate; (c) on the right of the knife 
and spoons. 

3. At breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, the teaspoon is 
placed (a) on the saucer with the tea cup or coffee cup; 
(b) with the flatware on the right of the place plate; (c) 
next to the tea cup and saucer or coffee cup and saucer. 

4. At breakfast and lunch, the butter spreader is placed 
(a) next to the knife on the right side of the place plate; 
(b) on the butter plate, across the top or on the right side 
of it; (c) to the right side of the butter plate. 

5. At an informal dinner, the knife, fork, soup spoon, 
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salad fork are placed (a) in the order of use—from the 
outside in. Forks are at the left of the plate. Knives, cutting 
edge toward the plate, and spoons are at the right of the 
plate; (b) all flatware except one knife and fork is placed 
above the plate; (c) flatware is brought with each course. 

6. At a luncheon, a dessert spoon is (a) placed on the 
dessert plate and brought to the table; (b) brought ii with 
the dessert plate and placed to the right of it; (c) part of 
the table setting. 

7. If you pass your plate for a second helping, knife 
and fork (a) are left on the plate; (b) are placed on the 
table; (c) are held in the right hand until you are served. 

8. When not in use, knife and fork are placed (a) knife 
across the right-hand edge of the plate with the cutting 
edge toward the center and the fork across the middle of 
the plate, tines up, handle to the right, just over the edge 
of the plate; (b) together on the right of the plate; (c) 
in their original positions on the table. , 

9. When the meal is finished, knife and fork are placed 
(a) knife to the right of the plate, fork to the left of the 
plate; (b) across the top of the plate; (c) in the center 
of the plate, side by side. 

10. After dining out, the napkin is.(a) folded and placed 
to the right of your plate; (b) left, unfolded, to the right 
of your plate; (c) crumpled up and left anywhere in front 
of you at the table. 
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LOOK! NO COOKING 
... just mix and shape! 


Chocolete Mint Clusters 


1. Crush with rolling pin enough candy 
to make “4 cup finely crushed, pepper- 
mint stick candy. 


2. Put 6-oz. pkg. semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces into |-qt. bowl. Set in pan of hot 
(not boiling) water over low heat. Stir 
now and then until chocolate melts. Take 
from water. 


3. Stir in Ye cup PET Instant (in dry form) 
ond 1 cup broken nuts. Drop mixture, a 
teaspoonful at a time, into crushed candy, 
turning to coot all sides. Chill until firm. 
Makes about 20. 


if you dont want. to draw a crowd, 
for gorduess sake, dont make 
PET CANDIES! 


Oh, you /ike being the center of attraction? Then you're the 


Orange-Nut Slices 
1. Mix Ye cup melted butter or marga- 
rine, 2 Tablesp. orange juice and 
1 teasp. grated orange rind. 


smart girl for this secret weapon—a way to make delicious 
homemade candies without cooking ... just mix and shape! 


2. Stir in until smooth, about 4% cup ata 

Start with PET Instant Nonfat Dry Milk (in time, a mixture of 1Y% cups PET Instant 
(in dry form), cups sifted powdered 

dry form), melted chocolate or powdered sugar - suger ond 5 cup coarsely cut nuts. 


and butter or margarine, and add your favorite mm «9: «Shope into 2 rolls about 11 in. 
across. If too stiff for easy shaping, add 
nuts, coconut, flavorings or dried fruits. Use @ few drops orange juice. Chill until firm. 
Cut into about 24 slices. 
Gold Nugget Dates 


. fruits, etc. to make your own candy creations Stuff pitted dates with Orange-Nut mix- 
: , ture. Half of the recipe will stuff about 
that'll have the whole gang eating out of your 36 dates. 


hand. Try them... soon! 


these three recipes first, then vary the flavoring, 


PET“ —Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 
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nothing measures.up to 


For a pastime with a fabulous future there's 
nothing like knitting with pure wool. For wool 
yarns are so much more luxurious and wool 
gives every color a special radiance. What's 
more, even beginners can create a masterpiece 
with wool. It's so easy to handle. The unique 
crimp in the wool fiber prevents slipping and 
splitting. But even if you do have to unravel 
a line or two, wool yarns can be steamed to 
look as fresh and fluffy as new. 
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And when you've cast off the last stitch of 
your creation, you know it will stay beautiful 
for many years to come. Thanks to its unique 
resilience, wool always bounces back to shape. 
Shown here, head-to-toe fashions to knit 
with wool. Join the fun this spring. Knit your 
way to a fortune in fashion with wool. 
For knitting instructions on fashions shown, write 
WOOL, Dept. C-2, 420 Lexington Ave., N.¥-C. 17. 
Please include 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover mailing 
and handling charges. 
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Sponsored by the American 


Sheep Producers Council 
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by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 


We would like very much to know you, today’s Home Economics student, better! 
What are your plans? Whom do you admire? What recipes would you like from 
Mary Alden? Each month we'll publish interviews with students selected from 


Home Economics classes.* 


Nadine Stanley 
Danville, Virginia 


I would like to go to college 
and study a business course so 
I may become a secretary. I 
like boys and girls with nice 
manners who are kind to old 
people. I would like to make 
some new oatmeal cookies. 


Carole Carstens 
Oak Park, Illinois 


I hope to be a dress designer 
when I graduate. I admire 
boys who have good manners, 
are fun to be with and are 
sincere. I would like a recipe 
for an after school snack when 
I entertain. 


Rosemary Rundquist 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


When I go to college I hope to 
major in Home Economics. 

I admire Jane Addams be- 
cause during her life she did 
so much to improve conditions 
in the slums. 

Do you have a recipe for a 
special dessert? 


CHERRY OATMEAL BARS 


One of our newest and best for Nadine 


1 cup sifted enriched flour Y teaspoon almond extract 

Y teaspoon soda Ys cup cherry jam 

Ys teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon water 

Ye cup shortening, soft 1% cups Quaker or Mother's Oats 

Ya cup brown sugar (quick or old fashioned, uncooked) 


Sift together flour, soda and salt into bowl. Add shortening, 
sugar, almond extract, cherry jam and water. Beat until 
smooth, about 2 minutes. Stir in rolled oats. Spread in greased 
7 x 11-inch baking pan. Cover lightly with 2 tablespoons cherry 
jam, if desired. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 20 to 30 
minutes. When cool, cut into bars. Sprinkle with confectioners’ 
sugar. Makes 1}4 dozen 


BLUEBERRY ALMOND COFFEE CAKE 


Your guests will love this, Carole 


One pkg. Aunt Jemima Coffee Cake Easy Mix 1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
Yo cup milk Yo cup blueberries, frozen 

1 egg or canned, drained 

Add milk, egg and almond flavoring to Mix in bag. Squeeze 
upper part of bag to force air out. Close top of bag by holding 
tightly between thumb and index finger. With bag resting on 
table, mix by working vigorously with fingers. (Mix about 40 
seconds or until egg is completely blended.) Add blueberries to 
batter; mix a few more times. Squeeze bag to empty batter 
into aluminum foil pan. (Do not grease pan.) Sprinkle with 
cinnamon topping. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 
minutes. Makes 8 servings. 


ROYAL TARTS 


Fit for “Queen Rosemary” 
Ye cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 1% cups sliced apples, 
Enriched Corn Meal fresh or canned 
1Y% cups sifted enriched flour Ya cup raisins 
1 teaspoon salt Ye cup chopped nutmeats 
%4 cup shortening Ys cup sugar 
4 to 6 tablespoons cold water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift corn meal, flour, salt, together; cut in shortening. Add 
water gradually until mixture holds together; form in ball. 
Roll to % -inch thickness on lightly floured board. Cut circles 
slightly larger than tart pans. Flute edges; prick shells. Com- 
bine all filling ingredients; fill shells. Place tart pans on cooky 
sheet; bake in hot oven (425°F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 6 
tarts. 


* 

Students! A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOUR TEACHER 

® AND $5 TO YOU IF YOUR LETTER IS USED IN THIS COLUMN 


If your letter is used for “Time to Get Acquainted” Mary school, a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, The 
Alden will send you $5 and a lazy susan will be sent to your Quaker Oats Company, Box 3361, Chicago 54, Ill. 


teacher as a classroom gift. Every girl who enters will get What do you want to be when you graduate? 
our booklet “Young Ideas.” 


What famous person in history do you admire? 


Answer these questions in about 50 words, add your name, What kind of recipes would you like from Mary Alden? 
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It’s an island paradise with heavenly food! It's Bali! 


ENNY SERANGAN lives on the is- 

land of Bali, one of a string of 
beautiful islands making up the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia, which lies between 
southeastern Asia and Australia. The 
other large islands in this country are 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. Although 
most Indonesians are Moslems, followers 
of the teachings of Mohammed, the 
Balinese are Hindus. 

In the garden of Jenny’s house stands 
a shrine to the family gods (see photo). 
There are many thousands of shrines 
in Bali. Families have their own home 
shrines to the gods of their household. 
Villages and towns have shrines for the 
gods of the village. On Hindu feast 
_days the people go to the big temples 


to worship. Girls and women make * 


special offerings of food and flowers. 
Sometimes these take many days to pre- 
pare. The boys and men carry the offer- 
ings to the temples. After the ceremony, 
-everyone eats the food of the offerings. 

On feast days, ae wears her Bali 
costume. It has a skirt about three vards 
long, called a sarong, which she wraps 
around her hips and fastens at the 
‘waist. The top part is a blouse. Over 
it she wears a decorated scarf. 

When Jenny goes to school, she 
wears Western clothes. School starts at 
7:30 in the morning and ends at noon. 
She studies mathematics, science, 
‘ geography, history, physical education, 
drawing, singing, the Indonesian lan- 
guage, and English. Some day she 
hopes to teach English. 

Most of the houses in Bali are small 
and of one story. Each stands in a 


Jenny, in native costume, offers food 
at the family shrine, as is the custom. 
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private compound, which is a yard or 
garden with a wall around it. Jenny's 
family’s compound is bright with flowers | 
and shrubs. In one corner is the family 
shrine, on a slender stone column (see | 
photo). The house is furnished in West- | 
ern style with chairs, lamps, sofas. 

Jenny’s mother takes care of the 
household and her grandmother does 
the cooking for the large Serangan 
family. Although rice is the principal 
food, vegetables are not neglected. 
Here is her favorite vegetable salad, 
sometimes served as a side dish with 
rijsttafel, which consists of a bed of 
boiled rice with fish, thrimp, chicken, 
or beef piled on it. 


Gado Gado (Vegetable Salad) 


cup chopped cabbage, raw 

cup chopped beans, cooked 
cup chopped soybeans, cooked 
cup chopped carrots or cabbage, 
cooked 

1 small cucumber, sliced 

3 hard-cooked eggs, sliced 

1 tomato, sliced 

Lettuce 


Dressing 


2 tbsp. butter or margarine 

2 tbsp. sliced leeks or scallions 
Dash garlic powder 

l tsp. cayenne pepper 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

6 tbsp. peanut butter 

1 tbsp. chopped celery 

2 cups water 

Salt to taste 


Cook leeks in hot butter until brown. 
Add remaining ingredients gradually, stir- 
ring. Cook over moderate heat until thick. 

Place dressing in small dish in center of 
large plate and arrange chopped vegeta- 
bles in mounds around it. Surround with 
circular rows of sliced vegetables, placed 
on lettuce leaves. Serves 6. 


Although Jenny still has a lot to 
learn about cooking, she’s an expert 
dancer. Just about everyone in Bali 
likes to dance. Many of their dances 
tell stories from the Ramayana, great 
Hindu stories. Dances are done mostly 
by moving the fingers, hands, arms, 
heads, and bodies, rather than the feet. | 

And now let’s sav, “Slamat tinggal,” 
which is “good-by,” in Indonesian. 


HEARTY BREAD 


Prepare corn bread as directed on 
the Aunt Jemima Corn Bread Easy 
Mix package. Add % Ib. pork 
sausage meat, cooked and drained, 
to the batter. Bake as directed. 


Prepare Meat Loaf (omitting egg) 
as directed on Quaker or Mother's 
Oats package. Shape into meat balls; 
pan-fry until thoroughly cooked. 
Serve with your favorite tomato 
sauce over spaghetti. 


TREAT FROM 
OLD MEXICO 


For Gorditas, thoroughly mix 2 
cups Quaker Masa Harina, 1% cups 
warm water, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 
tablespoons melted fat. Pat into 
small round cakes 2 inches by 
inch thick. Cook on griddle until 
lightly browned. Serve hot. 


< 

< 

& 

‘THE WAY TO A BOY’S 

HEART 

hs 


Mary Martha Martin, Betty Crocker All-American Homemaker of To- 
morrow for 1958, Adelaide Hawley, who portrays Betty Crocker for tele- 
vision viewers, and Nathalie Ostroot, State Betty Crocker Homemaker 
of Tomorrow for Minnesota, celebrate General Mills’ 30th anniversary. 


Who finally decides if a mix is good? You 
do! Homemakers and their families put each 
new product and recipe to the final test. 
Then they report back on their results. 


What's behind a Betty Crocker mix? The answer is taste Olympic champ Bob Richards is the director of 
testing! Mrs. Helen Hallbert, Director of the Betty Crocker General Mills’ Wheaties Sports Federation. It 
Dept. (seated, at head of table), offers dessert made from was formed to support President Eisenhower's 
a mix to staff members, who serve as taste testers. Quality physical fitness program and to encourage all 
must be as high as in homemade baking. citizens to participate more actively in sports. 
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To house its many projects, both new and old, General 
Mills opened a new plant in suburban Minneapolis, Minn. 
Although the company and its many divisions do a big 
business in flour, cake mixes, and cereals, such items as 
vitamins, farm-tested feeds, soybean oils, and even bomb- 
sights are also made here. 


Refrigerated biscuits that come out of a can, a Betty Crocker 
“first,” are evaluated by staff tasters before they are sent 
out to homemakers all over United States for taste-testing. 


Pop goes the puffing gun . . . pop goes the picture. High 
speed photography helps scientists improve the production | 
of Cheerios, popular ready-to-eat cereal. Constant research 
improves the best products, keéps new ones coming. 


Youngsters are. always fascinated to see the diorama de- 
picting Minnesotan rural life in pioneer days. This miniature 
is one of the interesting features of the reception area of the 
Betty Crocker department of the huge General Mills plant. 
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YOUR OWN 
fabrics ! 


colors are BEST 


Designing fabrics is easy 
ond fun with Prang Textile 
Colors. ideal for draperies, 
napkins, place mots, gift 
items ond countless 
seasonal decor. No 

special skills or talents 
required. 

Prang Regular Colors, with 
the permotizing extendor, 
preferred for long lasting 
results. 

Prang Aqua Colors, the new 
color discovery that comes 
ready to use right from the 
jer, easy to apply and 
emazingly waoshfast. Water 
is the magic mixing medium ! 
See the complete line of 
Prang Color and Hobby Sets 
of your favorite dealer. 


colorful idea literature. Dept. PC-10 


Guoranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 


a® 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


The Clothes 


How to Launder 
a Sweater 


HAT’S more delightful to buy 

than a cuddly, lamb-soft sweater 
that looks tailored and feminine at 
once! And what's more disappointing 
than that same sweater after it’s been 
washed into a shapeless, rough-tex- 
tured sack! But launder sweaters cor- 
rectly, and you can keep them fresh 
and new. 

Wash sweaters wrong side out, turn- 
ing the cuffs down, if there are any, 
and buttoning cardigans. If your wool 
or wool-and-synthetic-fibered sweater 
has a wide scoop neckline or a turtle- 
neck, and ribbed cuffs, or waistband, 
run long basting threads around their 
edges. Pull the threads tight and tie 
them; this prevents stretching while 
wet. 

Use lukewarm suds and rinses for 
Acrilan, Orlon, Vicara, Ban-Lon, or 
wool, including cashmere. All-nylon 
sweaters may be washed in slightly 
warmer water. And. if you want your 
sweaters to preserve their new look, 
add a preparation especially designed 
for washing them. A water softener 
helps, too. 

It’s preferable to wash all sweaters 
by hand, squeezing in gently soap or 
detergent suds. Always support the 
fabric while wet with a cupping motion 
of the hands to prevent stretching from 
the weight of the water. Don’t rub or 
scrub, but “massage” spots and soiled 
areas with well-lathered fingers. If 
your sweater is heavily soiled, it’s 
better to use a second round of clean 
suds than to keep it too long in the 
first. If your synthetic-fiber sweater is 
labeled “machine washable,” you may 


wash it that way, but do place it inside 


> Protect jeweled sweaters by gentle 
sudsing. Keep buttoned during process. 


a mesh laundry bag for its dunking. 
Before washing a decorated sweater, 
remove anything that’s detachable. 
Most beading, jeweling, embroidery, 
leather, and other permanent decora- 
tions are washable; just be careful not 
to let the jeweling rub against the fibers 
to cause snagging. Squeeze the suds 
through the jeweled area, letting the 
remainder of the sweater rest on the 
bottom of the basin. Then reverse the 
position, and suds the plain part. 
Rinse sweaters several times in luke- 
warm water, and roll in a thick towel 
to blot. To dry, spread synthetic-fiber 
sweaters flat over a clean towel. Or 
hang each one on a shaped wooden or 
plastic hanger. If you use a narrow 
hanger, insert folded 
serve as shoulder paddings. Either way, 
smooth and arrange collars, cuffs, 
pockets, and trimming. 


Drying Do’s and Dont’s 

Wool sweaters should be _ blocked. 
For this, you can buy adjustable 
wooden or metal frames. Or you can 
make a frame by outlining the sweater. 
on cardboard before you wear the 
garment; then cut the board into 3 
pieces—body and sleeves. Remove ex- 
cess moisture from sweater, insert 
frame, fit sweater, leave flat to dry. 
Since cardboard absorbs moisture, this 
kind of frame helps to speed drying. 
Never put a sweater near a radiator 
or in the direct sun for hurry-up dry- 
ing. Try spreading it into shape be- 
tween two turkish towels and pressing 
out the excess moisture with a rolling 
pin. You'll save your sweaters with 
these easy-to-do laundering tricks. 


> Dry sweaters on a bed, table, or floor 


which is protected by a plastic sheet. 
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DO select this 

| “Stay There!’’ as 

| your very first bra. 

| It is styled with an 

| exclusive knitted back 

| of Ban-Lon PowAire which 
y is renowned for its comfort 
| because it never slips, 

| slides, marks or rides. Cotton 
broadcloth cups give healthful 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


It’s time to 
plan a future for 
your figure... 


uplift and support. “Beginner 
Bra’’ No. 110, AA 30-36, $1.95. 


DON’T buy any bra, 
without first trying it on in 

the fitting room! Move! Stretch! 
Sit! Lean forward... make sure it 
feels secure, comfortable, 
perfectly right for you! 


DO choose a bra 

like this one! Because 

its featherweight 

contour cup shapes 

gently, yet leaves 

room for growing. Its 
“convertible” straps detach 
for costumes that call 

for a bare shouldered look. 
In cool cotton broadcloth. 
Ingenue bra No. 121, 

AA 30-36, $2.95. 


DON’T mistake a heavily wired 
or padded bra for ‘‘glamour"’ for 
. your growing figure! For posture, 
comfort and good fashion taste... 

you belong in Hollywood V-ette 
Vassarette bras specially designed 
to flatter you. 


DO buy light, made-for- 
action control that really 
makes your curves behave, 

but does it gently, without 
binding... that corrects your 

posture, and actually helps 
your figure to grow into slender 
grace. This Pantie girdle 

No. 71 (or girdie No. 51) has 
seamfree edges, a panel front 
that really trains your tummy to 
be flat. Comes in exclusive 
Ban-Lon PowAire fabric which 
is soft as cotton, cool as 

Cashmere, in white and colors. 
Petite, S-M-L, $3.95. 


DON’T forget that a pretty figure 
begins in the fitting room!...and 
must perform in active comfort all 
day (or evening) long! 


DO ask for this 
most wonderful of 

all garterbelts... 
Garterette No. 21 by 
V-ette Vassarette. 
Smooth, slim, soft, 
actually it's a lightweight 


Hollywood V-ette Vassarette, 6773 Hollywood Boulevard 
Dept. AG-4, Hollywood 28, California 


Please send me copies of GLAMOUR FOR TEENS 


mild control. It holds (LIMIT 2). 
to the hips, and never | Unlimited quantities to teacher or group leaders free 
hangs or pulls...witha | of charge. 
front control panel for added | ve 
attraction. Of PowAire fabric. 
White and colors. | NAME (2 Group Leader : 
Petite, S-M-L, $2.95. | 
DON’T forget. . . whatever | 
you do!.. So write for the | eee 
Hollywood V-ette Vassarette | 
GLAMOUR FOR TEENS folder! | CITY ZONE STATE ii 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and chair at the other wall. Or, if the room is square, 
beds are placed along opposite walls. Two chests, stand- 
ing side to side to make a unit with a lamp on each 
and a mirror centered above them, separate the beds. 
Two desks and chairs are placed along the opposite 
wall. Bulletin boards go above the desks. 


Q. How do you arrange drawer spaces when two share one 


chest or one closet? 


. It’s easy enough to divide up drawers of a chest equally, ° 


but to divide up a closet takes maneuvering. To make 
it apparent whose side is whose, in a closet, one side 
can be painted gray, the other pink. Multi-skirt and 
multi-blouse hangers can be used. Individual shoe racks 
and bags can be hung neatly inside the closet door. 


Q. How do you arrange study units so as to have quietness 


and privacy? 


A. A time schedule should be decided upon. Marion has 


. If the pieces are attractive enough for display, shelves 


ECORATING a room that you’re sharing with a sister 
can be a happy, growing-up experience. And if you'll 
‘apply the rule of good sportsmanship, you'll be way ahead 
in the game of how to live with someone else. You can't 
always win, so you may as well learn to compromise. If 
you give in one time regarding some point of decoration, 
your roommate will reciprocate by giving in the next time. 
Learn to be systematic. Find a time to do things 
which does not conflict with your roommate’s activities. 
Maintain a certain amount of order. To help you make a 
go of sharing, here are some specific sharing-the-room 
sticklers and ways to tackle them: 

Q. How do you arrange a room to give each person’s area 
an individual appearance and yet allow enough space 
for two? 

A. Twin studio beds can form an “L” with a table and 
lamp between them to serve as a night table. Desk and 
chair can be placed at the open end of one bed; chest 


the room from 5 to 6, Carol from 8 to 9. In some 
cases, a screen is the answer. As a partition, it provides 
some privacy and also shields the other person from 
lights and noise. And it has the advantage of being 
movable. 

How do you find space for dolls and/or hobby collec- 


tions? 


can provide storage space. If not, a chest with a slid- 
ing door is handy and neat. 


. How do you fix responsibility for the care of the room? 
. This responsibility can be carried by one roommate on 


an alternating weekly basis. Or else each one can clean 
and keep her own area neat. If one girl is sloppy and 
the other neat, it’s often the inclination of the latter to 
do more than her share of cleaning up. She can’t help 
being orderly, and more power to her! But so that she 
won't feel imposed upon, she might have a penalty box ° 
and shake it under her sister's nose for a coritribution 
when Sloppy Jane is at fault. 


. How do you agree on time to play the radio? 
. One may be a rock 'n’ roll fan, the other may prefer 


classical or semi-classical music. Again, compromise 
comes into the picture. If that doesn’t work, a time 
schedule is an excellent way to handle this situation. 


. How do you arrange things when a roommate has an 


overnight guest? 


. Grin and bear it. It’s nice to know what’s going on in 


advance, when the “extra” is coming. The “guestless” _ 
one may want to go elsewhere for the early part of the 
evening. When she comes in to go to bed, again the 
screen can come to the rescue, should the other two 
wish to stay up a bit later. It might be fun if the three 
girls spent the evening together. Sharing good times 
makes it that much easier to conquer the small prob- 
lems of living together. 


. How do you handle the “clothes-borrowing” problem? 


It should be a set rule that neither one borrows any- 
thing without permission, in advance. If an emergency 
arises to make this impossible, then the borrower should 
scribble a note and put it on the bulletin board telling 
what’s been taken and when it will be returned. Any- 
thing borrowed should be put back cleaned or washed. 
If it wasn’t in good condition, returning it all spruced 
up will make the next “May I have?” easier. 
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C’mon gals ... have new fun 
with A DATE TO DECORATE! 


Ask your teacher to help you do your room IN MINIA- 
TURE first! Before you make a date to decorate your 
foom at home, plan your new furniture arrangement, 
‘color scheme and accents in miniature. It’s a lot of fun 
and helps you avoid disappointments. Your teacher can 
supply furniture cutouts and all the “props” and dec- 


orating tips you need to make this the most exciting 
project of the year. So let's get started. Just bring your 
imagination! THE DOW CHEM- 

ICAL COMPANY, Midland, 

Michigan, Coatings Sales 

Dept. 2148GV2. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 42) 


about the behavior of the class, and 
heard Miss Baron say, “The trouble is, 
I've got to stick here. This money is 
for my brother—he’s going blind.” Mari- 
anna could see the ravages of trial and 
tension on the teacher's face, and she 
wondered why they had tormented her. 
Next day she rounded up one after 
the other of the English Lit class, but 
her plea touched only a few. 
Marianna did not relent. She be- 
friended Miss Baron; she came to see 
in her a fine person, though pain- 
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fully shy. Convincing the class of this 
became a passion with her. About this 
time Ray had said, “Come off it, Mari- 
anna. You're getting to be a bore.” 

She'd felt betrayed by him, but she 
had to keep trying. Then one day Miss 
Baron was out ill, and another substi- 
tute showed up. Marianna detected 
disappointment in the class. The next 
day they openly, warmly welcomed 
Miss Baron back. And Marianna sat 
at her desk near the window, holding 
back tears. Something warmed and 
burgeoned inside her then, and at that 
moment, as the sun scuttled out from 
a cloud and someone’s pencil rattled 
to the floor, she knew that this kind of 
fight was going to be hers from now on— 
and maybe even her job later in life. . . . 

She became involved in school gov- 
ernment after that, led a campaign 
for a closed school street when a class- 
mate was struck by a car, and carried off 
a victory. It was then that she was asked 
to join the Signet Club—an organiza- 
tion of girls whose outstanding achieve- 
ments had won them the honor of 
membership. All this year she had been 
involved with them in various projects— 
busy, happy, and proud. They were 
fine girls, fired with the same high 
hopes as hers. Girls who came from 
good homes where culture and justice 
and fair play were traditions. Marian- 
na’s thoughts stumbled . . . Stella Kop- 
cinski was the daughter of a farmhand. 
Her father worked at the Lovbrook 
Dairy Farm—for the father of a club 
member in fact. He wore overalls and 
his skin was leathery red from sun and 
wind. Stella’s mother worked in the 
kitchen at the hospital—a small woman, 
always hurrying through town on shop- 
ping chores, her eyes distant and tired. 

No, it simply couldn’t be! The club 
would not discriminate against a girl 
because of her background. She was 
sure everything would work out at the 
next meeting. She forced the subject 
out of her mind and took out a text- 
book. A while later, Jill entered the 
room. “Mommy’s making dinner,” she 
said. “You'd better say you're sorry.” 

Marianna stuck a finger through one 
of Jill’s red curls. She realized she had 
completely blocked out the unpleasant 
scene with her mother. She kept doing 
that lately. Maybe because it was too 
dejecting to disapprove of your mother, 
and not to understand her, especially 
when you really loved her. 

She took Jill's hand. “C’mon, I'll 
apologize.” 

But even as she stood before her 
mother, asking pardon, conscious of 
concern in her brown eyes, she could 
see, beyond, the glass case with the 
dolls, like a nagging reminder. And 
the complaint formed clearly in her 


mind: Why isn’t she like other mothers? 

Over dinner, her father said, “There’s 
a hushed atmosphere around here to- 
night—like in a library. What’s up?” 

“Marianna and Mommy had a fight,” 
Jill immediately volunteered. 

“It wasn’t exactly a fight,” Mrs. Pe- 
tersen corrected. 

“Then what was it—exactly?” He 
looked to Marianna for a reply. 

She felt her cheeks burn. “I wanted 
Mother to go to the hospital drive card 
party,” she said, her eyes lowered. 

Silence thrummed around the table. 
Then Jill piped, “Marianna said Mom- 
my always stays home playing with 
dolls.” 

“And don’t you appreciate her dolls, 
Marianna?” Mr. Petersen asked. “After 
all, if they were good enough for a 
national magazine to photograph, and 
if people offer large prices for them—” 

“Of course, I appreciate them. It just 
seems—” She braked the last word. 

“It seems what?” Mr. Petersen pur- 
sued. “Come on. You know your mother 
and I like you to be honest.” 

“All right, then. It seems childish. 
There are so many more important 
things to do!” 

She saw her mother blanch, then 
exchange a quick look with her father. 
She felt terrible. “I can’t help feeling 
that way. It doesn’t mean I don’t love 
Mother.” Unexpectedly tears rolled 
down her face. 

For a long while no one spoke. Then 
Mr. Petersen said, “Some day you'll 
realize there is no love without under- 
standing.” 

Marianna thought about her father’s 
words that night as she stared out at 
the February moon. It was a cold 
night and branches tossed. She thought’ 
achingly of Ray, of his laughing good- 
looks, his devil-may-care ways. They'd 
had fun together, but now things were 
not good between them. What was 
wrong that lately she was in battle 
with those she loved? , 

She woke next morning with a dull 
headache, and as the hour for the Sig- 
net Club meeting drew near, the ache 
sharpened. Alice Stoneham opened the 
meeting with a discussion of the club’s 
dance. She had been president of the 
club for two years now—a tall suave 
girl, daughter of the town’s prominent 
surgeon. “We've got the Lotus Room at 
the hotel,” she boasted. “Nothing’s too 
good for us.” 

There was a round of appreciation. 
Everyone coveted an invitation to the 
Signet Club’s Dance; in such an ex- 
clusive setting, it would be especially 
desirable. Marianna couldn’t wait to 
impress Ray with the news. Naturally 
he would escort her. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 56) 


“And now to new business,” Alice 
said. “What's on the agenda?” 

“We're voting on new members to- 
day,” May Lovbrook said. “The first 
name is Audrey Latham.” 

Marianna listened tensely as Alice 
said, “Audrey's perfect on all counts; 
she'll be a real addition to the club. 
Let’s face it. Without her hard work 
and drive we'd never have gotten a 
Teen Recreation Hall in town.” 


The voting went quickly. Marianna’s 
hand went up, too, and Audrey Latham 
became a member of the club. 

It went quickly on Claire Gold, too. 
There was, after all, no doubt about 
Claire’s ability. Her direction and 
production of Charley's Aunt for the 
school had been a smash hit and netted 
the school government a fine sum. 

“Stella Kopcinski is next and last,” 
said Alice. “I think everyone here re- 
members that her name was submitted 
by Mr. Rogers. He believes she’s club 
material, but of course—” Alice’s eyes 
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roved from one to the other of the 
listeners “—we don’t have to take his 
recommendation if we don’t want to.” 

Marianna’s heart began to hammer, 
as she saw heads bobbing in agreement. 

“Frankly I don’t think Stella is suit- 
able material, but of course, I don’t 
want to influence your votes,” Alice 
said. Her eyes focused blankly, effec- 
tively on mid-air. 

There was a pocket of silence in which 
someone coughed and a quick whisper 
was heard between two girls in back. 
Marianna felt almost suffocated by the 
pounding of her heart. She wanted to 
speak up, but fear made her tongue 
dry and speechless. 

Finally, feeling almost ill, she said, 
“I'd like to know why you think Stella 
is not suitable material.” Her voice 
seemed deafeningly loud, throbbing 
around her head, falling into the 
stunned room like a bomb. 

Alice Stoneham’s brows moved up in 
surprise and her eyes measured Marian- 
na. “I just don't think she’s done 
enough,” she answered with a light little 
laugh and an amused glance around 
the room. “I mean, if you discount her 
Sunday school teaching—which isn’t ex- 
actly an achievement, what have you 
got?” 

Oddly it was the coolness of Alice's 
reply, the sureness in her face that 
composed Marianna. She was no longer 
tongue-tied, and it was as though she 
wielded a sword of truth. “You've got 
quite a lot,” she answered, conscious 
of all eyes on her in the electric stillness. 

Marianna put sarcasm into her voice, 
“Shall I review her achievements for 
you, in case you've forgotten? Single- 
handedly—and I emphasize that word— 
because neither Audrey Latham nor 
Claire Gold worked alone—single-hand- 
edly, Stella Kopcinski got 300 toys and 
178 books for the children’s ward. 
Single-handedly, she talked Mr. Brooks | 
into donating a television set and Mr. 
Jantzen into donating a record-player 
to the same children’s ward.” Marianna 
looked around at the faces of her club- 
mates, “Isn't that enough, I ask you?” 

There was a commotion of comments. 
“She’s absolutely right,” someone shout- 
ed. “It’s good enough for me,” came 
from another. 

Alice banged a gavel. “Order, please.” 

When the room quieted down, Mari- 
anna said, “I'd still like your reasons, 
Alice.” 

Alice studied her nails and sucked 
her cheeks in with an expression of 
smugness. “I happen to know that 
these accomplishments of which you 
speak—” her voice held contempt “—were 
not done out of real kindness or charity. 
They were done to curry favor.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 58) 


Marianna stiffened, and the room 
seemed to pitch around her. Tensely, 
she asked, “What do you mean?” 

“I mean that Stella’s mother works 
at the hospital—oh, kitchen help, or 
something—” Alice gestured with her 
hand. “She's been trying to get a raise— 
Daddy told me that—and they figured 
that all this noble work on Stella’s part 
would help.” 

Marianna sat, as though rooted to 
her chair. She couldn't believe her 
ears. She looked around to read the 
others’ faces, but only some showed 
her own disbelief. She felt a terrible 
thrust of pain and disillusion, and 
blindly she got to her feet. “That's a 
lie. What you're really trying to say 
is that Stella's mother is only a hospital 
worker, her father a farmhand, and 
that she’s not from the right back- 
ground for this club. Somehow this 
situation never came up before.” 

Again the group exploded into dis- 
cussion and again Alice banged the 
gavel. When the room quieted, she 
said, “I don’t have to answer an attack 
like that, Marianna. Everyone here 


whose hands are 
their fortune keep 
their nails lovely 
and pliant with 
the help of 


If your fingernails split, break, peel . . 


knows me, and knows that I don’t lie.” 

“But you simply can’t prove what 
you're saying,” Marianna almost plead- 
ed. “It’s just supposition on your part.” 

Alice Stoneham looked at Marianna 
with steely blue eyes and said, “It’s my 
supposition against yours.” Then she 
seemed to dismiss the discussion. “We'll 
now vote on Stella Kopcinski, unless 
anyone else has something to add.” 

Hopefully Marianna looked about for 
support, but no one spoke up. The vote 
went four in favor of Stella’s admission 
and 21 against. When it was over, 
Marianna rose and, hardly able to speak 
past the lump in her throat, said, “I'm 
resigning from this club this minute.” 
There was an audible gasp through 
the room. She held her head high, and 
bit back tears. “Right now I don’t 
consider it an honor to be a member.” 
Then she ran out. 

Snow was falling in thick flakes, cool 
on her hot face. She plunged through 
it indifferently. She tried to reach her 
room unseen, but her mother emerged 
from the kitchen as she took off her 
coat. “You're crying—what is it?” 

Marianna shook her head. “It’s noth- 
ing.” She raced up the stairs. 

For a long time she lay on her bed 
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brooding. How could they all have 
followed Alice like sheep? Couldn't they’ 
see through her? Or didn’t they want 
to? It was so hard, so painful to be- 
lieve . . . She looked back on good 
times, proud fun. Now she had exiled 
herself from it all. 

It was almost evening and the snow 
fell softly in a pearly twilight. She 
heard the doorknob turn, saw her 
mother enter. “Are you all right, Mari- 
anna?” she asked gently. 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Petersen sat on the bed’s edge. 
“I wish you'd talk to me sometimes, 
Marianna. I wish you wouldn't lock 
me out.” 

Her voice seemed to tremble. In the 
dusk, her silhouetted profile was fa- 
miliar, dear, and yet strange and dis- 
tant to Marianna. Suddenly, the past 
swept in with warm, sweet memories, 
and she could have put her head on 
her mother’s shoulder and cried her 
heart out, but .it was after all, only a 
moment, and suddenly it was gone. 
She said, “I just can’t talk about it. 
I'm sorry, Mother.” 

She heard her mother sigh, then 
leave. Her presence left regret within 
Marianna. How she wished she could: 
look up to her mother again with the 
same awe and delight she’d felt in 
childhood. But they had become sep- 
arated. As surely as if they were alive, 
those dolls had come between them. 

She became aware of the phone ring- 
ing. Ray said, “You stood me up. What’s 
the idea?” 

“I'm sorry, 
excitement.” 

“What excitement?” When she didn’t 
answer, he said, “How about splitting 
a pizza? I'll pick you up in seven min- 
utes.” 

Marianna washed her face and put 
on a pink lipstick to match a pink wool 
head-warmer. She stared at herself in 
the mirror pensively. When she started 
downstairs, the doorbell already 
ringing. 

There was snow in 
eyelashes when she opened the door 
to him. He said to her mother, “I'll 
get her home early.” He took her by 
the elbow, steering her. 

“Well—why'd you stand me up?” he 
asked. 

“Ray—I've resigned from the Signet 


Club!” 


Ray. I forgot in all the 


was 


Rav’s hair and 


He looked at her with puzzled eyes. . 
“What did you want to do that for?” 

“They voted against Stella Kopcin- 
ski.” 

He still looked uncomprehending. “So 
what?” 

She stood still, the fury rising in her 


again. “They voted her out because 


they're snobs. I was ashamed.” 
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“Take it easy, doll, and let’s start 
from the beginning, please.” 

The restaurant smelled spicy, but 
Marianna had no appetite. “I'm sorry 
about the dance. It’s going to be at 
the Lotus Room.” 

Ray whistled. “That would have been 
something.” He downed a triangle of 
pizza. “Okay, so what happened?” 

She recounted the event. Ray’s eyes 
stayed on her face as she spoke, dis- 
concerting her with their hard scrutiny. 
“There just wasn’t anything else I could 
do without feeling like a complete cow- 
ard,” she ended. 

Ray shook his head slowly from side 
to side. “You're something! Joan of Arc! 
And what are you going to gain from 
this dramatic gesture? I'll tell you. 
Nothing!” 

She stared at him in dismay. “But 
you didn’t get the point!” 

“Look, Miss Petersen, you can’t prove 
that Alice is lying. Can you? So you're 
out on a limb for nothing. Making a 
fool of yourself. Sacrificing the prestige 
and good times that come from be- 
longing to the Signet Club—and for 
what? For a girl you hardly know. For 
a girl who might even be a stinker—” 

It can’t happen to me twice in one 
day, Marianna told herself, staring in 
disbelief at Ray. It’s a dream—all of it. 
But it wasn’t a dream, because there 
was Ray across from her, handsome, 
beloved—saying the words he knew 
would enrage her. “You're always look- 
ing for trouble. Relax!” 

“Maybe I'm not the relaxed type,”- 
she said through tight lips. 

“You think too much for a girl. Why 
_ don’t you just look pretty and stop 
tilting at windmills? Why aren’t you 
like other girls?” 

“I've got a right to be myself.” Tears 
rose to her eyes. “I expected you to be 
my ally, not theits. But it seems I can 
never count on you.” 

Ray shrugged. “The way I see it, 
you've made a mountain out of a mole- 
hill.” 
“This is not a molehill. Some very 
important principles are involved here 
—justice and democracy—” 

“There you go again with your high 
‘phrases. For goodness sake, Marianna—” 

Anger stampeded through her now.’ 
“They're not phrases. This is all real 
—horribly real. And if you don't like 
it or me—you can go get yourself some 
cute dumb doll—” 

Ray grabbed her hand hard as he 
always did when they quarreled. “Mari- 
_ anna,” he said, his voice rough, “I love 
you—I just don’t understand you.” 

“There’s no real love without under- 
standing,” she returned. Only after 
she’d said: the words did she realize 

(Continued on page 65) 
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and morning with superemollient, 
Cuticura Soap. This is 
important to cleanse and 
condition skin properly. 


World's best known name in skin care 


Now CUTICURA 
CLEARS TEEN BLEMISHES 
FASTER THAN EVER 


2 Smooth on Cuticura Ointment nightly 
to soften and gently stimulate your skin 
as it effectively helps relieve pimples, 
blackheads, dryness. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast! 


3 Apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid to 
trouble spots during the day to cleanse 
antiseptically, control oiliness, check 
bacteria, dry up pimples fast, speed 
healing, cool and refresh your skin. 


Buy all three at leading drug and toiletry 
counters. In Canada also. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
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mad about this 
new jewelry fad! 


\ 


JANGLE BANGLES $2 each 
JINGLE RINGS at $1 and $2 plus tox 


Great news in fashion—great news in fun! Match 
the charms to your mood. Dreamy wishbones, cute 
cupids, golden hearts, pearly four-leaf clovers, 
and so many moré—they all tinkle, twinkle and 
glow from new bangle bracelets and jingle rings. 
What a pretty sight . . . what a pretty sound! 
Everybody's in a tingle over them! Hurry to your 
favorite store for yours! 


GIRLS SOUND OFF... 


WHICH HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 
DO YOU THINK WILL BE OF GREAT- 
EST VALUE TO YOU AFTER YOU 
LEAVE SCHOOL? When we asked you 
that question, you sent up a roar of 
approval for Home Economics! English 
followed as a close second on your list. 
Most of you feel that both courses will 
be of practical use in everyday life, no 
matter what you do when you finish 
school. Those of you who made other 
choices were often thinking in a practi- 
cal way, too. You usually choose the 
course which would be most helpful to 
you in your future job. 

Here are some of your letters, show- 
ing the variety of courses you choose 
either for specific purposes or for gen- 
eral benefit to you as a person. 


After much thought, I have decided 
that my Home Economics class will 
benefit me and my future family more 
than any other subject I am_ taking. 
Like most teen-age girls, I help my 
mother with the tasks of homemaking. 
I learned how to wash, clean, and cook 
from her. But I did not learn the prin- 
ciples of design or the planning of a 
budget. Until I took Home Economics, 
I didn’t realize how important a home- 
maker’s job is. Never again will I forget 
that it is the hardest, but most reward- 
ing, job in the world. 

Mary Ann Dale 


Cass County R-1 H. S. 
Freeman, Mo. 


English will be of the greatest value 


to me. The ability to speak and write 
effectively is important in adult life and 
can determine success. A person's ideas 
are of little value unless he can express 
them clearly. To read well, or to use 
correct grammar, or to be able to take 
notes can help in other high school and 
college subjects. 

Eileen Lehr 

Wheatland-Chili C. S$. 

Scottsville, N. Y. 


I think Home Economics will be of 


most value to me. I enjoy it very much. 
It will always be useful to me in cook- 
ing, sewing, personal needs, and look- 
ing after a home. I plan to get a job 
after I'm out of high school so know- 
ing about personal appearance will help 


‘““The Most Valuable 


me. If I live by myself or with a room- 
mate, I will have to know how to keep 
a budget on food and other things. 
Home Economics teaches you this. 


linda Krager 
Peterson (lowa) Con. School 


I think mathematics is the most 
valued subject after a person has fin- 
ished high school. This course will be 
worth while because in it you learn 
how to solve the kinds of problems that 
arise in actual day-to-day living. No 
matter where you work, situations will 
arise in which knowledge of budgeting, 
installment buying, insurance, and ° 
banking will be of great use to you. 
You will also need to know how to 
plan trips and compute their cost, how 
to sends goods and money from one 
place to another, and, in general, how 
to make the best use of the different 
methods of travel and means of com- 
munication. Math is the subject that 
will help you to solve these everyday 
problems. 


Diane Coll 
Pembroke Academy H. S. 
Suncook, N. H. 


No one subject is far superior to 
another, but, in my opinion, typing 
will be the most rewarding of all, 1 
am striving for a position as a private 
secretary so, for me it’s a “must have” 
subject. For students of high school 
and college level it’s a help. Teachers 
like to get neatly typed papers. For 
anyone—my fellow students, a reporter 
on the job, a salesman on the road or 
even a modern housewife—typing is a 
useful skill. 

Renee Benkill 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The subject that will be of greatest — 
value to me after high school will be 
Home Economics. I am getting married 
after I graduate so you can see Home 
Economics will be very useful to me. 
Because I am not going to college, I 
will need to know all I can about deco- 
rating, child care, cooking, sewing, etc., 
all of which is offered. in my Home 
Economics class at school. 

Bobbie Klepser 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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THE BOYS SOUND OFF... 
High School Subject” 


Sociology gets my vote. It teaches 
you why people act as they do and 
thus you learn to tolerate others, and 
to help them. You realize you aren't 
the only person on earth, and you learn 
to respect others’ ideas and feelings. 


Robert Horn 
Kokomo (Ind.) H. S. 


I have profited greatly from a sci- 
‘ence course I took during my freshman 
year. I became interested in rock 
formation, so I began collecting speci- 
mens. One of them turned out to be 
uranium. I am now trying to trace it 
back to its finding place. 

Don Cranfill 
Snyder (Tex.) H. S. 


My most valuable course has been 
agriculture. I learned the elements of 
the soil and the care of fruit, trees, and 
crops. Nitrogen develops the foliage of 
a plant, phosphorus develops the fruit 
of a plant, and potassium protects the 
health of a plant against rust and 
drought. 

This knowledge has become useful 
to me. In the spring I prune trees and 
cultivate flower gardens. Whenever 
friends of mine have sick pets, they 
call on me for advice. A friend had a 
pig suffering from cholera. I vaccinated 
the pig with cholera serum and in a 
few days it was all right. 

_If I should enter a school of medicine 
or agriculture, I am sure this experi- 
ence will be helpful to me. 

; William Lambert 


Vashon H. S. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The most important course I've taken 
in school was woodshop. Not only have 
I learned how to use all the tools, but 


I have learned the importance of 

_patience and hard work, how to start 

a project and to finish it. 
° Jack Kroft 

. Chicago, Ill. 


Printing and journalism are, to me, 
most important. These courses, and my 
work on our school paper, have pre- 
pared me for college journalism. Also, 
this work has brought me into contact 
with advertising which might be my 
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second-choice occupation should I fail 
in writing when I get out into stiffer 
competition. 
Everett Daves 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


I think that science courses are the 
most important courses anybody can 
take in high school. I may never use 
them in my work, but just to be a 
citizen in the world of tomorrow I'll 
need all the scientific information I can 
learn now. Anyone who doesn’t’ under- 
stand a lot about science won't be able 
to understand what’s going on in the 
world. Just look at a newspaper and 
you'll see what I mean. Science makes 
the headlines of the front page all the 
time. 

I couldn’t even be a good home 
owner in the future if I didn’t know 
a lot about science. I expect my house 
to be full of scientific inventions we 
don’t know about yet and I'll have to 
understand them in order to know how 
to use them and how to fix them. 


Bob Cantwell 
Buffalo, New York 


Contrary to popular opinion, I'd like 
to nominate Latin as being the subject 
having the greatest all-around value. 
Many English words have Latin stems 
and Latin is valuable for the study of 
many of the Romance languages. In 
this letter there are 59 words derived 
from Latin -words that we use every 
day. Latin is important in science, law, 
literature, history, and even math. 


Bill Ghrist 
Mars (Pa.) H. S. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


DO YOU THINK THAT MOVIES, 
TV, AND NEWSPAPERS GIVE AN 
ACCURATE PICTURE OF  TEEN.- | 
AGERS TODAY? Do you think the pic- 
ture they give is fair to you? How many 
teen-agers are like the ones written up 
in the newspapers? Do you see many 
“average” teens on TV or in_ the 
movies? What do you think the average | 
teen-ager is like? We're waiting to hear 
your opinions on this subject, so send 
your letters to “Jam Session,” Co-ed 
Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. on or before February 
27th to be eligible for publication. 
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Watch for— 


the new Co-ed Contest 
to be announced 
in the March i 


Be sure your teacher has your 
Co-ed order for the second term! 


Love’s a Puzzle 


Do you know who’s who among famous loves? 


6 


They say that every- 
body loves a lover. 
On Valentine's Day, 


HAIR STYLES 
YOU CAN DO 


YOURSELF 


Easy TO SET 


PINs 


Sia 


Fashion 
HAIR STYLE PAK 


with Cushion Tip 
BOBBY PINS 


@ Plus Value Pak includes 4 fash- 
ionable hair styles you can do 
yourself plus Cushion Tip bob- 
by pins World's Smoothest 


Bobby Pin.” 


Everything you 


need to have a beautiful, new 
hair styling. The STA-RITE 
Pak features authentic tech- 
niques and tips of famous hair 


stylists. 


AVAILABLE at leading stores everywhere 
for only 25¢ or write direct. 


STA-RITE GINNIE LOU, INC. 
Shelbyville, Illinois 


FREE 
ENLARGEMENT 


with every order! 


it’s the latest! 
it’s the greatest 


GIV’N TAKE 
PHOTOS 


Trade ‘m, watch your 


popularity rise! 

tfect for job and college 
applications mementos to 
classmates. ete. Send your fa- 
vorite picture with $1.25 for 
each pose (60 for 2.25). 
Original returned with 25, 
2%" x 3%” 
prints plus FRE 5° x 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


25; FOR 


WALLET SIZE 


(60 FOR $2. 00) 


PLUS 25¢ 
HANDLING 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 25, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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Feb. 14, romantic love 
is celebrated. See if 
you're up on the 
language of love and 
the sweethearts who 
have made love ring 
with meaning. The 


starred items give the 
clues. 


Counting two for 
each word, you'll 
earn a perfect total 
of 120 points if you 
fill in all 60 defini- 
tions correctly. 

The answers are on 


. Beloved of 


page 66, but don’t 
peek now! : 


= 


. Sweetheart of Porgy in George Gersh- 


win’s opera. 


. Puts two and two together. 
. Beloved of Juliet in the famous play 


by Shakespeare. 
____ Polo was Golden 
Bells, daughter of Kublai Khan. 


2. The Valentine of every member of the 


family 
“And they lived happily 38 Down 


. Not young. 
. Flowing back of the tide. 
. February 14th is 


Valentine’s 
Day. 


. Article of a man’s clothing. 

. Rhode Island (abbr.). 

. Virginia (abbr.). 

2. Finishes. 
25. Look at closely. 

. You say this when you're surprised. 
28. Either. 
29. For a time, 


Boleyn was the 
favorite of Henry VIII. 


. Comfort. 
. Iowa (abbr.). 
. Robert Burns wrote: “ 


” 


like a red, red rose... 


. Andy Gump’s best girl. 
. Take pleasure in. 


Nickname of Joseph. 


. Companion of Adam in the Garden 


of Eden. 


. It’s traditional to send your sweet- 


inscribed 


heart a card with a —____ 
to him or her on this day. 


. Belonging to it. 
. Lover of Elizabeth I of England. 
. Used for serving gravy. 
. Small cake filled with fruit. 
2. Spoken rather than written. 


. This is usually dropped by an enemy 


warplane. 


. Prefix meaning “in” as in “____body.” 
. Sail the seven ___ 

. Upholstered couch, 

. Word which closes a prayer. 

. Weapon used by Cupid to strike 


lovers. 


. Doctor (abbr.). 
. Inhabitant of Scotland. 
. Sweetheart of 


Hood was 
Maid Marian.-: 


. Popeye's sweetheart is Oyl. 
2. Simple, as in “a 


child could 


do the work.” 


. Seventh note of the musical scale. 
. Term much used by sweethearts 


when speaking to one another. 


. One of the world’s greatest lovers was 


__._. Giovanni (Juan). 


. Female pronoun. 
25. This American poet wrote of his love 


for Annabel Lee. 


. Pe riod of time in history. 


“ 


_,” says the French 
beau to his belle. 


. Simple and 
32. Past tense of “smite.” 
3. Wrote Ben Jonson to Celia: “Drink 


to me only with thine 


. Bird’s home. 
. See 13 Across. 
. Immediately following in line. 
. Junior (abbr.). 
. Capital of Norway. 
2. Twelve months. 
3. Companion of Jack. 
. South America (abbr.). 
. Initials of the District Attorney. 


My score—____. 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 61) 


her father had said them first—to her. 
Now, her heart aching for one jot of 
recognition and acceptance from Ray, 
she understood what he had meant. 

They looked angrily, tormentedly at 
each other, and Marianna’s heart turned 
over with grief, for she could read 
only rejection in Ray’s eyes. “If you 
weren't such a noble idiot,” Ray said, 
“we could be going to the Lotus Room, 
having a good time—” 

She stood up awkwardly in the booth. 
“If you could sell your soul for a 
lousy dance, then I don’t want ever 
to go to a dance with you, Ray Neely.” 
The next words tore out of her, “In fact, 
if. you can’t respect my beliefs and 
take me as I am, I don’t want to see 
you again.” 

For a moment more she stood before 
him, her very soul visible and vulner- 
able to him, waiting for one word of 
understanding, but it didn’t come, and 
slowly, deliberately she put on her 
gloves and walked out. 

The storm had thickened. She walked 
through swirling flakes, as unaware as 
though they'd been rose petals. She 
saw, as in a montage, the last two 
years with Ray—the fun, the parties and 
long walks, the beach and the dances, 
the laughter, the plans. She'd been his 
girl. Now it was over. As longing for 
him surged through her, she hardened 
herself. “Why aren't you like other 
girls?” he had asked her, and the ques- 
tion slashed agonizingly at her pride. 

Marianna took the long way home, 
brooding as the storm swirled around 
her. How much she had lost in this 
one day! Suppose Ray was right? How 
could she ever prove Alice was lying? 
Her mind was bursting with confusion, 
and she was chilled to her marrow. She 
hurried home, stamping snow from her 
feet. In the kitchen she made hot choc- 
olate. When she went up to her room, 
she heard her mother call. 

Up in the attic Mother was putting 
small tortoise combs in Butterfly’s raven 
hair. Marianna had to admit that the 
doll was enchanting. Her hair was shiny 
black, piled up in an elaborate Oriental 
style; her robe of vermilion brocade 
was embossed with gold, and on her 
tiny feet were slippers of gold. 

Mrs. Petersen said, “May Lovbrook 
wants you to call her back. It’s im- 
portant.” 

She picked up the attic extension. 
Mother never listened to anyone’s con- 
versation—besides her mind was in far 
off Japan. “Hello, May...” 

May’s voice came over breathlessly. 
“I thought Id tell you first. We're going 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Millions of young people have proved... 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SHARON GREGORY, Sophomore, Long High School, Longview, Wash. 


without success. Then, I used Clearasil, and 
soon the blemishes disappeared. Clearasil has 
solved my skin problem.” 


2521 Cascade Way, Longview, Wash. 


“STARVES' PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 


tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). Money- 
back guarantee. At 
all drug counters. 


o 
- 
Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- : 


Meet popular Sharon Gregory and 
some of 
dancing, tennis and swimming. Her 
talents include both music and dra- 
matics. She is a member of the school 
orchestra, and had a leading part in 
the school play. With a full and ex- 
citing schedule like Sharon’s, you 
don’t want to let blemishes ruin a 
single day. 


Read what Sharon did: ‘‘Blemishes would always seem to pop up 
face just before a big dance or date night. I tried just about everything, but 


er friends. Sharon enjoys 


on my 


(ager 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. DT, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-KE (for Tube) or 
Box 9-KF (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. Expires 3/20/59, 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 
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A Living Doll 
(Continued from page 65) 


to reopen the debate on Stella Kop- 
cinski. Ten of us are going to resign 
unless Stella is asked to join the club.” 

Marianna’s heart bounded with hope. 
“What happened?” 

“We talked to Dr. Stoneham. He said 
Mrs. Kopscinski got her raise long ago. 
He said the whole thing was nonsense 

. Marianna, we're ashamed we didn't 
back you. We're really ashamed . . .” 

The warm, burgeoning feeling that 
had begun in Miss Baron’s chalk-dusty 
room started again, flooding her like 
sunshine. “Forget it,” she said. “You've 
made up for it.” 

She put the phone in the cradle and 
stood hugging her vindicated pride, 
savoring the moment's triumph. Onl) 
the thought of Ray was saddening. Had 
he shared the battle with her, he could 
now share the victory, too. 

“Could you hold Butterfly while I 
wrap this sash about her?” Mrs. Peter- 
sen asked. 

Marianna took the doll. “I wanted to 
tell you she’s very beautiful.” 

She expected her mother to be 
pleased, but Mrs. Petersen shook her 
head. “She’s not quite right. I haven't 
got her.” Carefully she adjusted the 
sash to the wooden waist. 

“I don’t see anything wrong,” 
anna said. “She’s cute.” 

Mrs. Petersen smiled wryly. “That’s 


Mari- 


WOMEN WHO HAVE 10 FRIENDS NEIGHBORS OR RELATIVES! 


You con start earning hh money for oll those long 
tetul Sunshine A 


soles progrom Semples on approval 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 
21 Werwick Street, 5 
(West of Rockies, Write Posodene |, Collif.) 


FREE weppinG CATALOG 


Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations @ Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations © Trousseay items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 


Box 824 Dept, E-152 
Chicago 42, Lil, 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


from ANY photo, snapshot, polaroid print, 
color print or 3 hmm, 120, 127 color slide. 


just it. She’s a cute Japanese doll, but 
she’s not real yet. I haven't got her— 
the special quality that makes her But- 
terfly.” She studied the doll’s face, 
touching one cheek ruefully. She said, 
“I'll keep at it until with just one glance, 
in one second, you recognize Butterfly 
and no one else.” She gave a little 
laugh. “I guess I got carried away. 
But I'd like you to understand why 
I work so hard on these dolls—” Her 
eyes met Marianna’s meaningfully. 

“I think—suddenly—I do understand,” 
Marianna said, as within the second 
her mother’s whole world was illumi- 
nated for her. She looked around as 
though for the first time at the work- 
shop where in every spare moment her 
mother sought—and fought—to express 
herself. Like a blow, she heard her 
own words repeating at her. Why isn’t 
she like other mothers? She recoiled 
from herself, and self-hatred twisted in- 
side her. She remembered Ray’s similar 
demand of her: Why aren't you like 
other girls? It was so shallow, so terrify- 
ing in its narrowness. Thinking of how 
he had hurt her, Marianna’s heart went 
out in new tenderness to her mother. 

She said abruptly, “Mother, I want 
to apologize again for yesterday—for so 
many yesterdays. It doesn’t matter 
about the hospital drive card party. 
If you don’t like that kind of thing, 
you have a right—really.” 

Mrs. Petersen looked startled at the 
outburst. She said, “Incidentally, the 
card party committee approached me. 
I'm offering Kelly, the clown—for a 
raffle.” 

“But you love him so,” Marianna 
protested. “You don’t have to—” 


“No, I don’t have to, but I want to. ° 


You see, I do my share. But I want 
to do it my way.” 

“Yes, I know,” Marianna said slowly, 
thoughtfully. So much had happened 
today. She had lost Ray, but she had 
regained her mother. She had been 
defeated at the club, but in the end 
had scored a triumph. She would 
continue tilting at those windmills Ray 
detested. She would continue using the 
brains, the sense of justice, he wanted 
her to smother. She wasn’t going to be 
his “doll” any more—because both she 
and her mother knew that a doll with- 
out personality was a failure. 

All in all, it was a day of victory, 
Marianna thought, planting an affec- 
tionate kiss on her mother’s cheek, and 
noting with an old lost happiness her 
mother’s glowing response. Some day, 
some day soon, Marianna told herself, 
she’d find a boy who appreciated a 
living doll. 
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Charm Center 


“Charm Center” (formerly “Beauty 
Box”) is planned to help make you 
attractive. If you have special questions 
about your appearance, write: Carol 
Ray, Co-ed Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Is age 13 too young to wear a 
girdle? My waist and hips are heavy. 

A. It’s not too youhg if you need a 
girdle. And you probably do, if hips 
and tummy are more rounded than 
you'd like. Figures are seldom perfect, 
but nearly all can be improved upon. 
Straight skirts, in particular, look 
smoother over a girdle. Try one that 
fits a little above your waistline, with 
narrowing panels or doubled elastic 
over the hips. 


Q. What's the right way to brush 
the teeth? 


A. Many dentists recommend the 
rolling wrist motion. After putting den- 
tifrice on the brush, hold brush handle 
with a firm grip; press the bristles 
against the gums and, with a rolling 
wrist action, move the bristles over the 
tooth surfaces. Brush down on the 
upper teeth and up on the lower ones. 
And remember to brush after meals. 


Q. I have dark circles under my 


- eyes. How can I get rid of them? 


A. They may be due to lack of sleep, 
eyestrain, or some other physical con- 
dition. Have your doctor give you a 
check-up. 


Score with Silver 
(Answers to quiz on page 44) 


1. (a); 2. (b). The napkin is usually 
placed next to the forks at the left of the 
plate. It may be placed in the center of 
the place plate for a formal dinner unless 
the first course is in place when guests 
come to the table. 3. (a); 4. (b); 5. (a); 
6. (b); 7. (a); 8. (a); 9. (ec); 10. (b). 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 64) 


: 
Occasion Greeting Cords. Good Housekeeping gvoronteed 
ay ae Orders will multiply os these 10 send their friends to 
shine. No experience necessory. Send for powertul, proven | 
EIN|D|S 
65 tor | Hi | 
wie 
plus 27¢ for mailing & handling | NIN/E 
BAT 
venient wallet size, ‘For friends, ‘Clasamates, iN EIN J J 
relatives or college, passports, employ- > 
~ 4 Seer returned unharmed. | E V R iS E 
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Designed with you in mind to help you enjoy easier range cleaning 


WITH“PULL‘N CLEAN” OVEN ! 


| Cooking without 
clean-up slaving! 


Yes, you'll see in a minute this 
wonderful advancement! A range in 
which the whole oven pulls out 
on the door, to wash as easily as the 
‘ top of the range. It means you can 
actually stand up and clean the 
top, bottom, sides and back walls of 
the Frigidaire oven. It means your 
shining-bright porcelain enamel 
oven is easier to keep clean 
than ever before. 


MORE CLEANING FREEDOMS 


BROIL WITHOUT CLEAN SURFACE UNITS 


SPATTERING | WITHOUT WRESTLING All these learn-to-cook-better features, too! 
Radiant-Wall ‘‘Spatter » Surface units lift up, stay up. 


Free” Broiler Grill. Drip bowls removable, too. Heat-Minder Unit—makes any utensil automatic. No boil-overs or burn. 
eo , Automatic Cook-Master—lets you cook whole oven meals without watching. 
Meat Tender Thermometer—measures temperature of roasts; signals ‘‘done’’. 
Speed-Heat Radiantube Unit—shortens cooking time on hurry-up jobs. 
Deep-Well Thermizer—sears, stews, steams, sterilizes, even bakes. 


Model RC!-75-59 


Ed Built and Backed 
by General Motors 


| 
FRIGIDAIRE 


RANGE WITHOUT CONTROL KNOBS ADVANCED APPLIANCES 
MOVING IT. . . completely Let you clean control DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND! 


removable drawer. panel easily. 


SWEEP UNDER THE NEW PULL-OFF 


CO-ED * FEBRUARY, 1959 
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Imagine for only 


known Soldier's grave. 


YOU stroll al the ificent 
tree - lined Elystes, and 
visit favorite yy like this charm- 
ing sidewalk cafe. 


YOU bask in the sun of the French 
Riviera, fabulous playground of glit- 
tering celebrities, royalty, and 
loving millionaires. 


é 
— 


YOU visit the Louvre. Now a world- 
famous art museum, it was orig- 
— a fortress, and later served as 
ace of kings. 


YOU view Pont Neuf, the most fa- 
mous bridge in Paris for over 350 
years. Completed in 1606, it had 
the only sidewalks in the city 


invites you to accept this hia “Tour” of France Pod A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


A Combined *3°° Value fc: 10° 


Our World 


ES, just one dime takes you on a “magic 
carpet” tour of France. Without stirring 
from your home you will gaze down upon the 
lights of Paris from the Eiffel Tower . . . stro 
through the magnificent palace of Fontaine- 
bleau . . . explore the glorious Louvre . . 
linger on the sun-drenched beaches of the Riv- 
iera. You will get to know more about the 
people, art and culture of France than many 
tourists who actually visit there in person. 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- 


American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. 9-cE-2, Garden City, N. Y. 


tory package consisting of (1) the informative 


ft. wide full-color Map of the World 


Please have parent sign here... 


(Offer Good Only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my introduc- 
“guidebook 
album"’ on France, (2) twenty-five beautiful full-color re- 
productions to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 3'» 


After examining this package, I will decide whether or 
not I wish to continue. If not, I will simply let you know 
If I do continue, you will send me a new “Around the 
World” album complete with a set of color prints each 
month for only $1 plus shipping. As I collect my albums you 
will send me free a handsome pull-drawer library case in 
which to store them. I am not obligated to take any minimum 
number of albums and I am free to resign at any time 


most fascinating sights. 


In Canada address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


CIETY makes this generous offer to acquaint 
you with an exciting way for young and old 
to learn about the many people and lands of 

our wonderful world. 

How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 

Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs and an informative 
] illustrated guidebook album with 
spaces for mounting the color 
prints. By means of these prints 
and albums, you and your family 
“visit” a different country every 


famous landmarks and natural 


To Introduce You and Your Family to A 
Wonderful New Way to Learn About. . 


wonders. You go sightseeing in strange cities. In 
quaint villages you observe native costumes and 
crafts. An expert on the region spins stories 
of the great battles, the national heroes, the 
ancient legends. 


Here is a wonderful hobby for the whole fam- 
ily. It will give you a tremendous advantage not 
only in school, but in later life, as you grow up 
in a world where other countries are only hours 
away by air. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for the 
demonstration kit. No obligation. But if you are 
delighted and wish to continue, you pay only $1 
for each month's “tour”; you may cancel at any 
time. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
Around the World Program, Dept. 9-CE-2, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


1 = month. You explore the country’s 


COLOR prints of France's 


which to mount your pic- 


albums 


Here's the $3 Value You Get for Only 10¢ 


25 breathtaking FULL- tures, plus informative text 
A giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD, in beautiful col- 

or. Opens up to 3'9 feet wide! 

The album on France in A magnificent wall decoration. 

Retail value $2.00 


In addition, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive as a 
tiful green-and-copper colored album 
case, large enough to hold a number of 


Free bonus a beau- 
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= YOU marvel at the Arch of Tri- = \€ 
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~ THE AMERICAN 44%; GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
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